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extra cloth, gilt edges, 3c. 6d. Volumes 186201874 still on sale, 


SUNSHINE for4875 now ready, plain eleth, 1s. 6d. 








TAYLOR BROTHERS, Lonoon. 


DELICIOUS, 
and SUSTAINING to all. Being casy of 
digestion is INDISPENSABLE to Invalids, 
Hemeopatits, and Dyspeptics. 


“Tt SUPERSEDES every other Cocoa in 
the Market.”— Globe. 


“MARAVILLA COCOA may justly be 
called the PERFECTION of PREPARED 
COCOA.”—British Medical Journal. 


INVIGORATING, 








BLACK BEETLES! 
BLACK BEETLES! 


Black beetles are easily and infallibly destroyed by 


KEATING’S INSECT POWDER. 


BUGS, FLEAS, MOTHS, BEETLES, and all other 
insects are destroyed by KEATING’S INSECT DES- 
TROYING POWDER, whieh is quite harmless to demestic 
animals.—Sold in tins, ls. and 2s. 6d. each, by Thomas 
Keatine, St. Paul’s Churehyard, London, and all 
Chemists (free by post, 14 and 38 stamps). 


Avoid worthless imitations! Ask for “ KEAT- 
ING’S POWDER,” and take no other, and you 
, will not be disappointed. 





COUCHS, ASTHMA, 


BRONCHITIS. 


states that no other Medicine 
the cure of these dangerous 
68 as 


KEATINC’S 
COUGH LOZENCES. 


Whieh are sold by all Chemists, in Boxes, at 
ls. 144, and 2. 94. N.B.—They contain no 
opium or preparation thereof. 











Medical Testimony 
is so effectual in 























THREE GOLD MEDALS 


Have BEEN AWARDED TO 





BURWICKS BAKING POWDER. 


FOR ITS SUPERIORITY 


OVER ALL OTHERS. 


Makes Delicious Bread, Plum Puddings, and all kinds of Pastry, light, sweet, and digestible. 


Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent 
Boxes, 6d., Is., 28. 6d., and 5s. 


Schools, Fawvilies, and Hotels should purchase the 2s, 


6d. or 58. sine, as there is a considerable saving. 





TAKE CARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is quickly 
relieved, and cured in a few days, by that celebrated Medi- 


BLAIR’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS, 


They require no restraint of diet or confinement during 
their use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any 


vital part. 
Sold at 1s. 14d. and 2s, Od. per box, by all Medicine Vendors. 
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OME POLD ef Kay & Richardson's New F 
Patent ALBERT OBRBAPE iz a8 B 
PRICE as TWO FOLDS of the old make, « & 
WUON CHLAPER and WEARS BETTER || § 
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GOLDEN HOURS ADVERTISER, December, 1876.— Advertisements 


bs, Paternoster Row 


Mr, J. W. Gruen, 





and Bills for “* Golden Hours” should be sent to 
» E.C., by the 18th of each month. 





MESSRS. HATCHARD'S LIST. 





TWO BIRTHDAY BOOKS. 


1. The Soul’s Inquiries Answered 
IN THE WORDS OF SCRIPTURE. 
Arranged by G. Wasntnaton Moon, F.R.S.L. 
New DrawrsG-Room Epirton. Sm. Cr. 8vo. 
On special Writing Paper, with 13 Copyright Photographs. 
Cl. ex.,10s. 6d.; roan,'13s. 6d.; mor.,17s. 6d.; extra, 21s. to 42s. 
CHEAPER AND SMALLER Epirion. 24mo. 
With Blank Leaves. Cl., 2s. 6d.; roan, 3s. 6d. 
Cuear Epirron. 12th Thousand. Demy 24mo. 
Without Blank Leaves, Cl., 1s. 6d.; roan, 2s. 6d. 


®. The Shakespeare Birthday Book. 
New Drawina-Room Epirion. Sm. cr. 8vo. 
On special Writing Paper, with 14 Copyright Photographs. 
Cl. ex., 10s. 6d.; roan, 13s. 6d.; mor., 17s. 6d.; extra, 21s, to 42s, 
Pocket Epition. Royal32mo. 31st Thousand. 
On special Writing Paper, with Blank Leaves. 
Cl., 2s. and 2s. 6d.; roan, 3s. 6d. and 4s.; mor., 6s. to 42s. 


Cheap Edition, 2 vols., crown 8vo., 15s., with Photo. Portrait. 
Louisa, Queen of Prussia. 
Her Life and Times, with a Sketch of Prussian History. 
By E. H. Hupson, Author of ‘‘ Queen Bertha,” &c. 
“No better present or prize book could be named.”— 
British Q, Review. 


FOR OUR WORKING MéN, WOMEN, 
AND CHILDREN. 


. Heart and Home Songs. 

Ori,tinal and selected. Arranged by M. E. Townsenp. 
Just published, Cheap Edition, fep. 8vo., limp cl., 1s. 6d. 
Bijou Edition, toned paper, cl. ex. gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 
Leath. r bindings, 63. 6d. to 21s. 

‘. Friendly Leaves Volume for 1876. 
The only Magazine published for Girls. 
Edited by Mrs. Jerome Mercier. With Ilustrations. 
Imp. 16mo. cloth, 2s.; boards, 1s. 6d. 

. Stories for our Girls. 


Ten Nos. by Friendly Writers. Edited by M. E. Townsenp. 
3d. each sewed, or in a volumg, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
‘Boy Mill.’ 


By Caprarn Rick, R.E. 
2. Mildred Dalton. A Story for Girls. 


By Curist1an Repsorp. Cr. 8vo., Frontispiece, cl. ex. ,5s. 


Sweet Little Rogues. A Child’s Story. 


By Exvina Corsoutp. 6 Illus. Sm. cr. 8vo., cl. ex., 33. 6d. 


Royal Captives. By Crona Temp.e. 

New Cheap Edition. Sm. cr. 8vo. Frontispiece, cl. ex., 3s. 6d. 
Also in Five Separate Parts, cloth limp, 1s. each. 
1. Caractacus, 2. Robert of Normandy. 

3. Juana, Queen of Spain. 4. The Last of the Incas, 

5. The Lady Elizabeth. 

By E. M. C. 

Illustrated. Cloth, ls. 6d, each; paper, 1s. each, 
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Knitting. 

Knitting. 

Knitting. 
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Cr. 8vo., & Illust., cl. ex., 5s. 


7th Thousand, 
4th Thousand, 
4th Thousand, 


2nd Thousand. 


80 Patterns, 
46 Patterns. 
36 Patterns. 


35 Patterns. 


lst Series, 
2nd Series. 
3¢d Series, 
4h Series, 


The Four Knittings in One Volume, cloth, 4s. 6d, 
Crochet. 
Crochet. 
Work. 
Work. 
Netting. 


33 Patterns, 
44 Patterns, | 
84 Patter ns. 


5th Thousand, 
2nd Thousand. 


2nd Thousand, 


lst Series, 
2nd Series. 
ist Series. 

45 Patter us. 
36 Patterns 


2nd Series, | 
| 


BY BISHOP OXENDEN, D.D. 
. Thoughts for Advent. 


In Nine Chapters. 5th Thousand. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 
- Short Lectures on the Sunday Gospels. 


ADVENT TO EASTER. 14th Thous. Feap. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 3 
EASTER TO ADVENT. 13th Thous, Feap. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 5 
Two Volumes in One, roan, 7s. 6d.; mor., 10s. 6d. 
NEW PRESENTATION BOX. 
rT; j 4 
- The Pathway of Safety” Series. 
Ten Volumes, cloth extra, in handsome box, £1 1ls. 6d. 


Lectures on the Gospels, 2 vols. | Portraits from the Bible. 2 vols. 
The Christian Life. Our Church and her Services. 
The Pathway of Safety. | Cottage Sermons. 
The Parables of our Lord. Cottage Readings. 


NEW CHEAP EDITION. 
4. The Pathway of Safety. 255th Thousand. 


Feap. 8vo., sm. type, limp el., 1s. ; roan, 2s. 6d. ; mor., 4s. 6d. 
Large type Edition, 2s. 6d.; roan, 4s. 6d.; mor., 7s. 
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BY AUTHOR OF “PEEP OF DAY.” 
Latin without Tears. 


A New Work. Square 16mo. cloth. In the press. 





l. The Captivity of Judah. With Questions. 
10th Thous. 18mo., 27 Illust. and Map, cl., 2s. 64. ; roxb., 3s. 


2. Apostles Preaching ; 
Or, the Acts Explained: With Questions. 


10ch Thous. 18mo., 27 Illust. and Map, cl., 2s. 6d. ; roxb., 33. 
3. Kings of Israel and Judah. 
18mo., 27 Illust. and Col. Map, cloth, 3s.; roxh. 3s. 61. 


4. Precept upon Precept. 
36th Thous, 18mo., 68 Illust. and Map, cl , 2s. 6d.; roxb., 3s. 


5. The Peep of Day. 
A Series or Rexicious Insravucrion. With Questions. 
460th Thous. 27 Illustrations, 18mo., cl.,2s.; roxb., 2s. 6d. 
6. Line upon Line. 
A Sgconp SERIES oF INstRUcTION. With Questions, 
Part I. 243rd Thous. 30 Iilust., 18mo., cl., 2s. 6d. ; roxb., 3s. 
Part If. 195th Thous. 27 Illust., 18mo., cl., 2s. 6d.; roxb., 33. 
7. Lines Left Out. 
37th Thous. 28 Illustrations, 13.0>., cl., 
8. More about Jesus. 


45th Thous. 26 Illustrations, 18mo., cl., 2s. 6d.; roxb., 33. 


2s. 6d.; roxb., 33. 


| 9 Streaks of Light; 


Or, Fifty-four Facts from the Bible. 
36th Thous, 52 Lilustrations, 18mo., cl., 2s. 6d.; roxb., 3s. 


SCHOOL EDITIONS OF THE ABOVE. 


In 18mo,, limp cloth, with illustrations, 


a. & 
THE CAPTIVITY OF JUDAH, Just published 1 6 
THE PEEP OF DAY .,,, ses a oe 1 2 
MORE ABOUT JESUS ee cnn ine 14 
LINE UPON LINE, Two Parts, each 1 4 
LINES LEFT OUT +a tee ice ona 1 6 
STREAKS OF LIGHT .., 1 6 
PRECEPT UPON PRECEPT 1 6 
KINGS OF ISRAEL AND JUDAH 1 6 
APOSTLES PREACHING 14 





HATCHARDS, PUBLISHERS, 





187, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
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WIND PILLS 


siswerk 6IyiT i 
GOOD for the cure of WIND OF ‘THE STOMACH. 
GOOD. for the cure of INDIGESTION. 
GOOD for the cure of SICK HBADACHE. 
GOOD for the eure of HEARTBURN. 
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Trade Mark, —« =" Blood. “Mixture.” _ ' GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS, 
Tue GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER & RESTORED | 800) rn eee COMPLAINTS arising 
vaca For Oarehele, Batre Bone atall tvs Chit nol Bind Disece from a disordered state of the STOMACH 
in . ? 
ite effecta on raion dioemnt of Testimonials from all parts. In BOWELS, or LIVER. 
hettien, 2s. 64. each, and in cases of six times the quantity, 11s. each, of : f 
Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 152 stamps, by. Proprietor, 
Th ld by all Medi Vend d, 
F. J. OLARKEE, Chemist, ry a4, and a 4s. 6a. ach; of or, should any didlealty secur, enclose 
APOTHECARIES® HALL, LINCOLN. Lincoln House, Br Talth’s, NORWICH, (formerly of Lineoln), and 
Tondon Depét, 150, Oxford Street. they will be sent free by weturn of post, 








PAINLESS DENTISTRY. ARTIFICIAL = TERTHL 


Mr. G. H. JONES, Surceon DENTISsT,} 


57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON 
(Immediately opposite the British Museum), 
WAS OBTAINED HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
For his perfectly painless system of adapting (Prize Medal, London and Paris) 
Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure, 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. - 
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rr KAYES Ls, 
WORSDELLS PILLS. 


| eet eRe ED | PRESSING ONWARD: : 
| or, Earnest Counsels for Hol’ 
| VER Living. By the Rev. W. M 






Wuirremorr, D.D., Rector o 


50 veal. St. Katherine Cree, London 
Small 8vo., cloth, bevelle 
AMILY MEDICINES.—It is often esti be famil hat medi boards, 24. 6d, Ratant, mo ( 
—It is o an anxious question in the family as to what medicine . a 
may be used safely for the constant pose that happen to children and grown-up al gilt edges, 3s. 6d, 
persons, This dilticulty is met by the use of KAYE’S WORSDEL LL’8s PILLS. They are safe, London: Wriu1am Poorer, 124 
effectual, an? both curative and preventive. Pate ter R 2 d 
Sold by all Dealers in Patent Medicines, at Is, 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. Hundreds of cases of rnoster Low 


cure accompany each box. 











THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES, 


NEWTON’S EMBROCATION 


IMMEDIATELY RELIEVES AND SPEEDILY 
CURES RHEUMATISM, GOUT, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, SPRAINS, 
Stiffness or Weakness of the Joints, Croup, Where lain bot Sore ee t, Enlargement of the Glands, Burns, Scalds, 
c., & 


The Embrocation has simply to be sonptes to the affected parts according to the destin supplied with each bottle ; the result is mrsrawra- « 
weous relief, and a rapid cure. id by all Chemists in Bottles at 1s, 1$d., 2s, 9d.,and 4¢. 64, each, or free by post from the Proprietor 
J, J. NEWTON, 8, Cherry Tree Court, Aldersgute Street, Londgn, E.C. 


Use Symington’s Patent Pea Flour. 











, [I is easy of Digestion, Wholesome, Nutritious, requires no boiling, and rapidly makes 
; Tureen of Rich Soup. In Packets, 1d., 2d., 4d,,and.6d.; or in Tins, 1s., 1s. 6d, and 3s, each 
TRADE MARK. 

W. SYMINGTON & Co., Bowden Steam Mills, Market Harborough. 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS.' 
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FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


HIS excellent Family Medicine ig the most ive 
— for | io Bilious and Liver ~ , Bick 
H a Giddiness and all 


Giddineas, Drowsiness, 
great a flow of blood eS Ba Bere civ waiek tee 
af }symptome will be entirely carried of by their timely 


For FEMALES these Pills are ee cqeatons, removing all 
csceeahele, the B Nag st: alent ‘> the 
Depression 


, Pimples, Poi id rer 
bag pang = ae complexion, we om 4 


Maj OMA EROUL, have authorised the name and 
oan of “ PROUT, No, 280, Strand, Londen,” to be 
impreeed upon the Goverament Stamp tlled tach bes of the 


genuine 
Price 1s, 14d, and-2s, 9d, per Box, 





A CURE FOR ALL!!! 


HOLLOWAY S OINTMENT 





Possessed of this REMEDY, Every Man may be his 
own Doctor. It may be rubbed into the System, so 
as to reach any internal Complaint, by these means, 
it cures Sores or Ulcers in the THROAT, STOMACH, 
LIVER. SPINE, or other Parts. It is an infallible 
remedy for BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, Contracted a1 
Stiff Joints, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, and all Skin Diseases. 


POPULAR WORKS 
a et * FoR - . 
+PRESENTS & SGHOOL PRIZES. 


THE CROWN LIBRARY. 

j An entirely new series of original works of a standard character, 
produced in a style suitable for presentation. Each volume con- 
tains between 300 and 400 pages crown §8vo., is estveted, hand- 


somely printed, and neatigrbound in cloth it, ape 
s Beeches: Stories of Old a8 PHEN 5 J. 
a id om * &e, 





Soy: LEM Authorof “ Of Para 

With $ plates. 
PierOuat a wiks ppbriatian Faith. By 4. GRUAR 

1 
Six mY Two: Stories of Old teteene, C4 EDITH 
ON, and MARY D. MORGAN. With & P 
The ¢ Hmpires and Cities of Asia. By A. GRUAR 
With s Map and —* 
to’ By LOUISA 
icg oe TOM INSON. 

pyeese of 


Famous us, Books: Sketches of the Highways and 
English Literature. By W; DAVENPORT ADAM 





Small crown 8vo., handsomely bound, 3s. 6d. eac! 

Adventures in the Ice. By JouN TILLOTSON. With 
4 Portraits, and 14 other Illustrations. 

Busy Hives Around Us (zn he). With 7 Ilustrations by 

WILLIAM HARVEY, and o 

Famous London Merchants. " By H. R, FOX BOURNE. 

Holiday Adventures; or, The Stretton’s Summer in Nor- 
mandy. With 8 Illustrations. 

Men who have Risen: a Book for Boys, With 8 Illustra. 
tions by CHARLES 4. DOY. LE, 

Pioneers of Civilization. By the Author of “Lives of 

Eminent Men,” &. With Portrait of Dr. Livingstone 

Sandford and Merton. By THOMAS Day. With Illustra- 
tions. 

Smeal Beginnings; * or, The Way to Get On, With 8 Illustra. 





Steady Aim (The) : a Book of E and Encourag t 
DAVENPORT } oo 
Stories from Engl ry during the Middle 


Ages, ByMA ret a Oran iivatras ons, 
The Vicar of Wakefield. By OLIVER GOLDSMITH 
With 12 full-page Illustrations, 
Intending Purchasers of Prize Books should write for Viatum 
& Co.’s CompLutET CaTALOGUE. 


London: VIRTUE &CO., Limited, 26, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row 








Just Out. (16th Thousand.) 


Crown 8vo,, Price, Fancy Boards, 1s,6d, In Handsome Embossed 
Cloth, Gilt Edges. 2s, 6d. 


“UNCLE TOMS STORY OF HIS LIFE.” 


An Autoblography of the Rev. JOSIAH HENSON, 
(Mrs, Hi rciet Be «her Stowe’s 
With a Preface by Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
And an Introductory Note by George Sturge and 

8. Morley, Esq., M 


EDITED BY JOHN LOBB, 


Managing Editor of the Christian Age, Author of D. I. Moody’s 
“ Arrows and Anecdotes,’’ and “ The Story of the Great Revival.” 





LONDON: 


“CHRISTIAN AGE” OFFICE, 89, FARRINGDON STREET, 


(Only Authorised Edition and Copyright.) 


© Uncle Tom”) from 1789.to. 1876; | 





Just Out. ais. Rrovems) 


DB. 4 M OODY’'S 
“ARROWS. SRS 
AND 
Crown aaasae? ANECDOTES, J 


By JCHN LOBB, thonding Editor of shen hnaae Age.” 


tS We gratefully record the hearty sonplaia of this volume by 
the Vhristian Publi¢, and the Aestpsing | notices of our work by the 
Press, which ‘have’-renderéd a ‘edition nécessary within one 


moth, 


|“ CHRISTIAN AGE” Office, 89, Farringdon Street, E.C 





JOHN GOSNELL AND GO. 'S 


m “ CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other prepatations for thé Teeth.’ 
“ AGUA AMARELLA " restores the, Human, Hair to its prigtine hue, no matter, at what ago, 


“ ToILET AND NURSERY POWDER,” beautifully perfumed and guaranteed 


pure. 


Ask for JOHN GOSNELL & CO,’s, and see that you have none other than ther GEN UINE article. 





Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers. Wholesale, Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, Londen. 

















“There is reading for every one in CASSELL’S FAMILY; MAGAZINE—Fiction, Science, History, 
Travel, Poetry, and Music, are all- represented.” —wottingham Guardian. 


NOW READY, Price 7d., 


CASSELL’S FAMILY MAGAZINE 


For DECEMBER, 


COMMENCING A NEW VOLUME, 
And containing a beautiful STEEL ENGRAVING as a Frontispiece. 


“Its character is so marked and decided that we have no hesitation in giving ‘CASSHLL’S 
FAMILY MAGAZINE’ the first position among the monthlies for the people. The yariet y of 
its materials is astonishing, yet it has less padding than many of the magazines of high pretensions, 
and it has less of the hackneyed in its treatment and style, while its illustrations are very numerous 
and good. The two running novels are full of natural life; its articles on cookery and other 
domestic matters are not simply instructive, but are also amusing and pleasant reading. It gives 
sketches combining natural history and personal adventure, and has room after all this for notes 
and articles on all curious out-of-the-way topics. It is an excellent journal for young or old, and 
emnot fail to please."— Edinburgh Oourant. 








MONTHLY, 6p. 


LITTLE FOLKS, 


THE MAGAZINE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


The JANUARY PART of LITTLE FOLKS 
forms the FIRST PART of a NEW VOLUME, and will contain a BEAUTIFUL 
COLOURED FRONTISPIECE. There will be many new features of interest, 
both for Boys and Girls, amongst which may be mentioned TWO SERIAL 
STORIES, the one a touching Tale of Domestic Life, the other a thrilling 
narrative of SPORT, TRAVEL, and ADVENTURE. 


Order Part 25, ready December 21, price 6d. 








@@ The NEW CHRISTMAS VOLUME of LITTLE FOLKS (Vol. IV.), containing the charming 
serial story, complete, ‘‘ Brave Little Heart,” and nearly 500 Pictures, forms the most charming 
Gift-Book for Children. Coloured boards, 8s. 6d.; cloth, elegant, 5s. 

Vols. 1, I1., and III, of “ LITTLE FOLKS ” have been reprinted, and can now be obtained at all 

Booksellers. 


CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London, and all Booksellers. 
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A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR’ FAMILY 
AND GENERAL READING. 


W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D., 


=minent Artists, 


LONDON 
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THE OLD CHURCH TOWER. 
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MONEY OR 


LIFE. 


A STORY OF THE CITY AND THE SUBURBS. 
BY G. HOLDEN PIKE, 
‘HAPTER XXXVIL—THE FINAL ACCOUNT pleteness of the ruin which had fallen upon 
( ‘ “IN «6 —— “ , s 


MESSRS. CHEATEM AND CRINKLE DISAPPEAR 
FROM THE SCENE. 


Wuen Mr. Raggles returned home on the 
fatal afternoon of the panic, his nervous system 
was entirely exhausted by the ordeal through 
which he had passed. He retired to bed, but 
sleep refused to come to his wearied eyelids, 
and finally his mental agitation culminated 
in a low fever, which during many weeks con- 
fined him to his room and threatened his 
life. 

Really distressing were the old man’s 
seasons of wandering. He talked constantly, 
and at times vehemently, about Coombe 
Muddleton shares, declaring they would rise 
—they were sure to rise, and then he would 
settle down and be comfortable. It was a 
bold stroke, to be sure, and he would not be 
so rash again. No, no! After this dealing 
had made him rich enough he would never 
again risk his all on a single throw. 

Anon he imagined himself to be addressing 
either Mr. Cheatem or Messrs. Bostick and 
Carl. “Don’t be jealous, Cheatem, your 
turn will come in time. A rare investment 
no doubt, Mr. Bostick. I will take that 
parcel of two hundred Coombe Muddleton 
shares.” 

Then, most critical of all the time 
when the delirium passed away, and Mr. 
Rageles realized the bitterness of being what 
he had always despised—a poor man. This 
second stage of his trial threatened to bring 
acuter suffering than the first. 

To accord them due justice, the 
behaved as handsomely as could be expected. 
It is true they felt the blow severely, but 
while blaming their father for what he had 
done, they were wise enough to perceive that 
no purpose would be answered by obtruding 
their complaints into the sick-room. 
substance was lost, ining nor 
hard words p 
broken fortune. 

Among those who 
moderation, however, Mr. Horrocks 1s 
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his wife’s connexions, he not only allowed all 
the meanness of his nature to creep out into 
the daylight, he showed symptoms of lapsing 
into frantic insanity. He cursed his folly for 
having ever had anything to do with this 
plebeian family. He abused his wife for 
being the daughter of an old miser who was 
too grasping and selfish to give his child a 
dowry, and at the same time was too consum- 
mate a dolt to hold the money himself. Mr. 
Horrocks’s affrighted children ran hither and 
thither to escape the edge of their father’s 
wrath, while the two shop assistants, not know- 
ing the immediate cause of their master’s dis- 
comnfiture, came to the conclusion that he must 
have drunk too copiously of a highly exciting 
stimulant, to the use of which he was not un- 
accustomed—brandy. 

Unable to rest in his own home, Mr. 
Horrocks repaired to Ashdale, and there 
quarrelled with his friends who were now all 
returned from Crowcombe-on-Sea. The,enter- 
prising pill-maker denounced the conduct of 
his father as abomination. Lacking the sense 
to act rationally, the old fellow, Mr. Horrocks 
said, had ever been too mean to seek the 
counsel of those who could have given him 
advice. Ay, Mr. Horrocks, that may be true 
enough ; but too many sneaking natures like 
yours bring dishonour on the commercial 
world. Fussy and fawning while the sun 
of prosperity is high in the ascendant, you 
and the class of which you are the contempt- 
ible type, grow cool or even vindictive when 
the breath of adversity chillsanddepresses our 
When we could have doue without 
you, you were obtrusive with your worthless 
friendship and false favours. When actually 
needing comfort, your words were bitter and 
your offering a stone! 


spirits, 


Very wisely, the family insisted on not 
allowing Mr. Horrocks to enter the sick 
room; but notwithstanding all precaution the 
old man lying there heard many of his son- 
in-law’s loudly uttered denunciations. Those 


hard words might have pierced the sufferer’s 

art with remorse had he been repentant. 
‘hey would have lacerated his heart had he 
felt that in this instance truth gave poignancy 
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to malignity though the speaker himself might 
be mean and unprincipled. There was no 
doubt that Mr. Horrocks spoke the truth, 
though the father-in-law’s conscience did not 
tell him so. He had wronged his daughter. 
He had made petty excuses for allowing her 
only a sorry pittance on her wedding morn- 
ing, and it should have been notorious to his 
own mind that he did so in order to retain in 
his own greedy hand what his sordid soul 
loved to hold, even though it could never be 
used. Here, then, was retribution come at 
last! A number of accusing phantoms arose 
in the old man’s imagination, each having 
something to throw in his teeth, something 
respecting the misused but now lost gold. 
He cursed his fortune, but did not blame him- 
self. No, he was not repentant. He called 
Mr. Horrocks a fool, and said that had it not 
been for that rascally Cheatem he should not 
have got into trouble. 

Amelia thought her father was recovering, 
but when able to leave his room it plainly 
appeared that Mr. Raggles had altered for 
the worse, and the doctor gave strict injunc- 
tions that he should be kept quiet and not 
troubled about anything. What little buoy- 
ancy of manner he had ever possessed had 
left him. He would sit in silence for hours 
together, and sometimes would talk vacantly, 
and look much as he looked in his late pros- 
tration when his mind wandered. He showed 
no inclination to take any share in the busi- 
ness and its concerns—a fortunate thing, as 
the settling of the account with the bank 
which held his securities, had he taken part 
in it, would only have distracted his mind to 
no purpose. When the settling was at length 
completed by Mr. Cheatem it was found that 
nothing remained to the family beyond the 
Ashdale business, and so nothing remained 
to be done but for the family to conduct the 
trade to the best of their ability, live on the 
proceeds, and adapt themselves to circum. 
stances. Mrs. Raggles, Amelia, and Nicholas 
thought they would be able to do as muchas 
this while allowing the old man to follow his 
own course without interference. He showed 
no signs of amendment. He was taciturn, 
and still wandered about the neighbourhood 
with a heavy step, and with his eyes cast upon 
the ground. 

Then a sudden change occurred. One 
afternoon he took his old place in the little 
private sitting-room, which yet retained its 
safes, secretaire, and other conveniences for 
a rich landlord. He spent two or three 
hours in writing a number of letters, and at 
the tea-table his late reserved manner gave 





place to an ominous garrulousness. ‘Those 
shares were sure to rise, he said, and he 
should have all his money back again yet in 
spite of that rascally Cheatem. As Amelia 
looked across at her father she noticed with 
some alarm that his eyes had a bright wild- 
ness about them; but hoping that all might 
come right after a night’s rest, she humoured 
him and talked soothingly. Going soon after 
into the private sitting-room she was further 
alarmed to find a number of letters addressed 
to persons whom her father knew, but with 
whom now he could have no manner of busi- 
ness. What did itall mean? With a sinking 
heart Amelia consulted her mother. Mrs. 
Raggles thought her husband was subjected 
to a temporary hallucination of some kind 
which would soon pass away. 

On the following morning Mr. Raggles 
rose early and desired to have breakfast served 
quickly. Business called him away to London, 
he said, yes, very important business. He 
bustled about very much as he used to do in 
past days, only he talked more and much 
faster than he ever did before. He was also 
excessively pleased about something. It had 
happened just as he predicted, the stock 
had risen at last to one hundred and sixty 
premium, and before the morrow he should 
have all his money back again! Who would 
presume to blame him now? He should be 
richer than ever! He must run up at once 
to give instructions to Bostick and Carl ; he 
had not, in fact, a moment to spare. 

“Don’t go to-day, father,” said Amelia 
through her tears, not knowing what to do, 
Nicholas being out, and her mother having 
no more power than _ herself—* don’t go 
to-day, father, wait till to-morrow.” 

No! Mr. Raggles must go then. To-mor- 
row? He should have all his money back 
again before to-morrow! What was Amelia 
crying about ? 

He went away, and though Nicholas came 
in soon after, he could not reach the station 
ere the train left for London, and when he 
followed an hour after, he experienced con- 
siderable difficulty in finding his father. He 
went first to the offices of Bostick and Carl, 
to learn that Mr. Raggles had called there a 
short time before, and had behaved rather 
strangely in leaving an order to sell out two 
hundred Coombe Muddleton shares at one 
hundred and sixty premium. 

While Nicholas was speaking with one of 
the clerks Mr. Bostick entered the office,and 
inquired in his usual quick way if anybody 
had seen Mr. Raggles within the last quarter 
of an hour. 
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No, nobody there had seen him since he 
first called in the early morning. 

“Then I advise you to look for him as 
quick as possible,” said the broker. ‘‘ Mad 
to a certainty, Rushing about in a cab 
nobody knows where. Talking wildly all the 
while and laughing to himself. Telling every 
one about the rise in Coombe Muddletons, 
and saying that he should get all his money 
back again by to-morrow. He ought to be 
found and taken home at once.” 

Continuing his melancholy search, Nicho- 
las soon came upon his father at a luncheon 
bar near the Stock Exchange. The old man, 
who had just alighted from a hansom cab 
which still waited for him, was drinking raw 
brandy,and was in agleeful humour, telling the 
company that it was a long lane that had no 
turning, and the stock was up to one hundred 
and sixty premium at last. Nicholas would 
have coaxed his father back again into the 
cab, but found it was impossible to do so. 
Perplexed and alarmed, he recrossed the road, 
and asked Mr. Bostick what was to be 
done. 

Mr. Bostick, cool and collected in any 
emergency, was quite equal to this occasion. 
He brought Mr. Raggles out from the bar, 
and assured him that he had better go home 
now, as they could do very well without him. 
It would be advisable, indeed, for Mr. 
Raggles to be away from the city while the 
afternoon business was in progress, 

This reasoning produced quite the effect 
desired on the half-intoxicated lunatic, who 
feared the stockbroker’s word as coming from 
an authoritative oracle. He quietly reseated 
himself in the waiting cab and returned home 
with Nicholas, who remained silent. His 
father made calculations with a pencil, and 
soliloquized incessantly. Of course he must 
do what Mr. Bostick advised, he said, espe- 
cially when such a large transaction was in 
hand. 

Mr. Raggles was taken home, but not to 
rest. It soon appeared that the worst had 
not yet come. His brain had completely 
given way, and it became necessary to remove 
him to a place of greater security in an 
asylum. In any case his end was not far 
distant. 

This, then, was the end of Nicholas Rag- 
gles. Having devoted his life to sacrificing 


before one idol, and to the profession of one 
religion,—that idol was gold, and that religion 
money-getting,—when the storm-clouds of 
life arose, when the winds blew, and the rains 
descended, he had no Rock to fall back upon 
whence he might have braved calamity. 
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Heart and flesh failed, and he fell a victim 
to despair. 





One morning when Amelia and her mother 
called at the asylum in London, into which 
the patient had been received, they learned 
that he had died during the night. Hearing 
a noise in the room a keeper entered, but was 
too late to render any assistance, as the 
patient lay dead upon the floor. He talked 
a great deal the day before about Coombe 
Muddleton shares, whatever they might be— 
the official never heard of them before. He 
wanted to know, too, if a cheque had arrived 
from Bostick and Carl, a cheque for a very 
large sum, but the speaker forgot how much. 
Then at bedtime on the night of his death 
he was in a darker mood, and seemed to be 
brooding over something; and the last thing 
he did was to seize his keeper's arm, and 
hoarsely whisper in shivering tones, “They’ve 
been telling lies about me, and they’ve been 
telling them all day to one another in this 
room ; but yow won't believe them, will you ? 
I didn’t strike her; I didn’t kill her; she 
died of heart disease!” Oh, what tortures 
are inflicted by an accusing conscience, even 
when the subject is insane! 

On the day that Mr. Raggles died a meet- 
ing was held at a leading hotel in the city, of 
which we shall need to take some notice ; for 
it was no other than a general gathering of 
the shareholders of the Coombe Muddleton 
mine. There wasa very full attendance, and 
the interest of the outside public in the grand 
collapse was both great and widespread. 
The meeting already threatened to be a 
disorderly one, and well might this be the 
case when we take account of the character 
and misfortunes of those who were present. 
There were some there who were not entitled 
to rank higher than mere baffled schemers. 
Stock Exchange gamblers who had had their 
“throw,” and had missed their mark ; but 
there were numbers of others who more 
merited commiseration. These were family 
men and widowed women, whose desire to 
amass money faster than it could be won by 
legitimate means had led them astray, and, on 
finding themselves in the meshes of the 
tempter, ruin stared them in the face. These 
did not appear to be animated by any fierce 
spirit of revenge such as characterized the 
disappointed schemers; for while in some 
instances despair seemed to have taken 
possession of those who had lost their all, 
they sat calm and silent, as if unconscious of 
the hubbub around, determined to hear the 
worst. 

The meeting was not one called by the 
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directors of the company, and not more than 
three out of twelve of those gentlemen were 
present ; it was rather a kind of indignation 
meeting in which open discussion was invited 
as regarded the wisest policy to pursue in the 
unparalleled crisis of the company’s affairs. 
As a large shareholder anda man of experience 
in monetary matters, Mr. Dooney, Henton 
Fairlock’s friend of the great publishing house, 
was called on to take the chair. 

The chairman adapted his remarks directly 

to the business in hand without any of those 
long-winded apologies and prefaces by which 
less knowing men too often bemean them- 
selves and weary theirhearers. It was plain, 
he said, that gross misrepresentations had 
been made, and that those before him in 
common with himself had become the victims 
of a wicked imposture. A nearly exhausted 
mine, and one which in years past had been 
a really valuable property, was purchased of 
Sir Anthony Luckings by a clique in the west 
of England, the guiding genius being the now 
notorious lawyer, Mr. Cheatem of Taunton. 
Having got hold of this property the clique 
in question set in motion a most extraordinary 
“Bull” conspiracy, and by means of costly 
advertisements, and the aid of the press which 
they were able to command in general, they 
contrived to run up the shares to a very high 
figure ; and there could be no doubt that 
every member of the “Ring” had become 
greatly enriched. There was one exception, 
indeed, if report spoke truth; but, while it 
would be unfair to mention names, he thought 
the instance alluded tc was too palpably a case 
of overshooting the mark to be fairly quoted 
in favour of those who were the real offenders. 
Even the directors were not all to blame in 
the worst sense. They had lent their names 
and their money to a mean conspiracy ; still 
they had been beguiled into assuming a false 
position before the world, and like all in that 
room suffered on account of their error. 
There were two arch offenders in this abomin- 
able business, and if they could be punished 
according to their offences it would be a 
source of satisfaction ; the question was, were 
these individuals answerable to the law ? 

At this stage hisses and groans were heard 
in all parts of the room, while some one called 
out, * Cheatem and Crinkle are the rogues.” 

“Ladies and gentlemen,—Iseea few ladies 
are here—I will not contradict anybody,” 
said Mr. Dooney. 

The uproar increased tenfold now that the 
names of the two arch designers of the swindle 
were given to the meeting and with the chair- 
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“A clear case of fraudulent conspiracy,’ 
called out one, 

“They've got our money, can’t we re- 
cover?” asked another. 

“Gentlemen, don’t play at words, here’s 
counsel’s opinion,” cried a_ third, the 
announcement being followed by cheers and 
a demand that it should beread. Hereupon 
the gentleman proceeded to read the opinion 
ofa certain well-known lawyer to the effectthat, 
though the transactions had been conducted 
with uncommon wariness, certain persons 
mixed up with them had undoubtedly 
rendered themselves answerable to the law. 
Loud cheers greeted this communication, and 
a resolution to demand restitution was carried 
unanimously. Mr. Dooney was not remark- 
ably sanguine, and he warned his fellow- 
sufferers that possibly they might be throwing 
good money after bad ; but, notwithstanding, 
he heartily voted for the prosecution. 

The meeting was held in the morning, and 
on the evening of the next day Mr. Crinkle 
alighted from the London train at Taunton, 
very urgent business having brought him 
down into the west. He walked at once to 
Mr. Cheatem’s office, and was closeted for at 
least an hour with that well-known lawyer. 
The appearance of his friend rather unex- 
pectedly seemed to occasion Mr. Cheatem 
some little uneasiness, and this discomfort 
increased when the late city editor opened 
the current number of Zhe Daily Trumpeter 
which contained a long report of the meeting 
held the day before and a leading article on 
the same. 

“ There’s something in the wind, I cannot 
quite understand what it is. I've just run 
down to see you,” said Mr. Crinkle, pointing 
to the paper as it lay open on the table. 
“Do they really mean mischief?” asked 
the lawyer, running his eye down the 
columns. 

“That’s just what I’ve come to ask you,” 
replied the man from London. “These 
doggedly stupid men may give us a good deal 
of trouble if they set their hearts on the 
business.” 

The hand of Mr. Cheatem was tremulous 
as he raised the paper to read the remarks of 
Mr. Dooney, and he actually changed colour 
when he came to the trenchant, indignant 
words of the leading article. After fully 
justifying the strong language of the chairman, 
the great journal triumphantly pointed to the 
fact that from the first it had warned the 
public against placing their confidence in 
representations made concerning the Coombe 
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Muddleton mine, and in this they had stood 
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alone. Their policy had been quite indepen- 
dent and disinterested, and that policy they 
were determined to pursue in the future. 

“Well, to say the least, the prospect is 
threatening, and we must act accordingly,” 
said Mr. Cheatem, laying down the paper, 
and bracing his nerves with sundry pinches 
of snuff. 

“ But time flies, and immediate action must 
be taken,” cried the other, in quick, nervous 
tones. “ We shall be set upon by a troop of 
vindictive, energetic men, who will spend any 
amount of money to ruin us, or in their 
cant way of talking, to bring us to justice.” 

“Be calm and keep heart, my good sir; 
we’ve got something on our side far heavier 
than legal arguments,” remarked the lawyer, 
a forced smile in the meantime lighting up his 
pale features. “Ay, ay, we hold the spoil, 
and, as I maintain, we’ve fairly won the game. 
We bought the property, got the shares 
quoted on ’Change, and if the said shares 
were run up to a purely artificial value, who 
shall say that we were to blame because we 
sold out in time?” 

“ That may be all very well, but the ugly fact 
stares us in the face that some legal blunder 
has been committed, and in the eye of the 
law we represent a fraudulent conspiracy,” 
Mr. Crinkle insisted, the symptoms of his 
uneasiness becoming still more marked. 

“The world is a wide place; gentlemen 
may find the necessaries of civilization in 
other lands besides England: what if we do 
a little travelling, eh, friend?” While he 
spoke another forced, sickly smile came over 
the lawyer’s countenance. 

“T see what you mean, the case is desperate, 
or you would not talk so,” cried Mr. Crinkle, 
rising and looking really alarmed. “If we 
must escape while we have our liberty, why 
don’t you say so?” 

** Be easy, my kind sir, be easy,” replied 
the still unexcitable Cheatem, who all through 
life had prided himself on a capacity to remain 
cool in an emergency. ‘ Unfortunately, I 
did make one or two blunders ; the fact is, I 
never dreamt of the venture growing and going 
off as it did. Of course we are not to blame 
for the seam of copper suddenly coming to 
an end; looking at the business as it stands 
at present, I advise that we quietly retire to 
America, at least for a time.” 

“ Then that’s settled,” said Mr. Crinkle, in 
a tone of relief ; “I shall be ready next week. 
Of course you've heard of noor Raggles—a 
shocking affair.” 

Mr. Cheatem admitted that the case was a 
very heart-rending one, and to himself was 


quite inexplicable on any other supposition 
than that Raggles had gone stark mad, and 
acted without knowing what he was about. 
“ But see,” he added, assuming an injured 
look, “this very instance would convince any 
but unreasonable men that the calamity has 
fallen on both sides of the camp.” 

When on the evening of the same day 
Miss Sophia Cheatem learned that urgent 
business would require her brother to proceed 
at once to the United States, and to sojourn 
there for a time, that lady’s state of mind 
became distressing to behold. What was a 
poor woman, now, alas ! “ getting into years,” 
to do by herself in England? The prospect was 
really little less than awful, and she heartily 
wished that her brother would not undertake 
business which occasioned himself and the 
family such serious inconvenience. Of the 
dangers threatening her brother Miss Sophia 
knew nothing, never having cared to acquaint 
herself with the dry details of what was done 
outside the boundaries of Wormwood Lodges 
In his sister’s esteem the lawyer was the very 
embodiment of honour, and anybody who 
should have called that honour in question 
would have been regarded as little less than 
insane. Still, with a self-sacrifice that brought 
tears to her eyes when she thought of it, Miss 
Sophia braced herself up for the occasion, and 
acted a sisterly part by making such prepara- 
tions as were necessary to facilitate her 
brother’s departure. There was rather more 
hurry than Miss Sophia either understood or 
had beenaccustomed to, but soon all was over. 
Mr. Cheatem took a long farewell of the town 
of his birth, and shortly afterwards a letter 
arrived at Wormwood to convey tidings of 
his having reached Liverpool, at which port 
he and Mr. Crinkle embarked in the good 
ship Oliver Cromwell for New York. 

After the lawyer was clear away from Eng- 
land his sister was sorely perplexed by the 
appearanc: in Taunton of certain strangers 
from London, who professed to be highly 
chagrined on finding that their bird had 
flown, and thus successfully eluded their 
grasp. Scarcely in an unguarded moment, 
for she was not aware that reserve was ne- 
cessary, Miss Sophia divulged the secret to 
one of these emissaries. Mr. Cheatem and 
Mr. Crinkle had gone to New York in the 
Oliver Cromwell, and would not return for 
months. On hearing this news the gentlemen 
hastened back to London, and it was ar- 
ranged that a couple of officers should imme- 
diately set out on the track of the absconding 
adventurers. The men started about a fort- 
night after the Oliver Cromwell, but on their 
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arrival in New York that fine steamship had 
not arrived. Another week passed, and still 
no tidings of the missing vessel were forth- 
coming. A hundred reasons were given to 
explain why the ship failed to appear; for 
none were willing to believe that so fine a 
piece of sea-going craft had met with a fatal 
accident. When, however, months went by, 
and still no news—not even the faintest 
whisper—was received, the mournful truth 
was admitted—the Oliver Cromwell had 
either sunk or had taken fire in mid ocean. 
Thus Mr. Cheatem, Mr. Crinkle, and the 
rich booty they carried with them perished 
together, and in a way that neither friends 
nor enemies were ever able to explain. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.—ELIZA DOOL—-PROGRESS 
OF MR. SPENDEL, 


WE have now to suppose that several weeks 
have passed since the crisis in the affairs of 
Mr. Raggles and that gentleman’s melan- 
choly death. Chill October was fast ad- 
vancing. Though the air was cold enough 
to be bracing, the grapes on the vine co- 
vering the front of Rose Cottage were daily 
ripening. The evenings of the shortening 
bright days were also made enjoyable by the 
fires which welcomed their close. 

But why were Rose and Lucy, Henton, 
and sometimes even Mr. Spendel, so fre- 
quently found together engaged in grave and 
anxious debate. The girls, moreover, asked 
such questions as, “ Does he continue to wan- 
der?” ‘Has the worst passed?” ‘Do you 
say the cloud is passing?” &c. These things 
will be made plainer by a few words of ex- 
planation. 

Mr. Dool’s nervous excitement and depres- 
sion of spirits, consequent on late troubles, 
culminated in an illness which his friends at 
one time supposed might end fatally. Ina 
manner, too, the fate of Mr. Raggles affected 
the clerk; for, in his weak condition, he 
trembled and wept on hearing all about the 
dreadful end of the late capitalist. Yet, in 
the midst of all his troubles, Mr. Cheatem’s 
late confidential adviser was fortunate in being 
well nursed. In the earliest stage of his weak- 
ness he removed into modest apartments in 
Eliza Sprint’s cottage at Ashdale, where he 
purposed staying a month to recruit his health. 
Being soon confined to his bed, the invalid 
was not unwillingly attended by his landlady. 
He was also frequently visited by Mr. Spendel, 
who was unremitting in his kindness and in 
his endeavours to cheer and solace an old 


Mr. Dool lay through many wearisome 
weeks, tortured by his musings on wrong 
done in the past. In the time of prosperity 
he read the Bible occasionally, besides having 
attended the Nonconformist meeting, and oc- 
casionally the services of the parish church. 
But a saving knowledge of the gospel was 
not yet found in his heart. Memory retained 
many Scripture sayings ; yet, treasured merely 
as sO many pretty phrases, they had borne 
no fruit hitherto. Why did some of these 
now rise up again and again in the sufferer’s 
mind? It was as though some good angel 
were standing by to breathe words of hope 
in his ear. 

Then the severity of the crisis passed, and 
encouraging symptoms began to appear. One 
morning as Eliza was giving Mr. Dool some 
gravy soup, and while she was noticing how 
thin and pale his face had become, and how 
white his hair was turning, a happy thought 
came into her mind. 

“Would you not like to see somebody, 
Mr. Dool? somebody, you know, who can 
speak to you better than I can.” 

Eliza was really asking whether her patient 
would not like to see a minister or Christian 
friend. She did not wish to mention any 
particular names, although thinking that Mr. 
Leslie would probably suit the ‘case better 
than the younger Mr. Jones. However, no 
need existed for mentioning names. Mr. 
Dool readily divined Eliza’s meaning. He 
was himself wishing that some one should 
visit him on whose sympathy and Christian 
counsel he could depend. ‘Send for Henton 
Fairlock,” he said. 

Accordingly, Henton was requested to call, 
and was now a frequent visitor in the sick 
room. More than this, a feeling of affection 
soon sprung up between the old man and his 
young adviser, until the visits of Henton 
were actually anticipated with eagerness. So 
affecting a time in the tide of affairs naturally 
excited the interest of Henton’s intimate 
friends. Hence the curiosity of Giles, Rose, 
and Lucy respecting the patient's progress. 
This also explains why the young people so 
often congregated at Rose Cottage to speak 
about what was happening, and to advise one 
another. Several weeks passed swiftly, and 
now Christmas was not far away. Henton 
continued to visit his suffering friend, who 
gave encouraging signs of having been bene- 
fited in heart by his late trials. He was much 
calmer, and because calmer, happier. Yet 
there appeared to be a kind of reserve set- 
tling over him—a reserve which hindered 





friend under peculiar and heavy trials, 





his referring to past misfortunes. Hitherto, 
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perhaps, he could not have done so without 
inflicting on himself unnecessary pain. As, 
however, there is a time for all things, a time 
came for breaking through this needless and 
unwise hesitation. One day after his visitor 
had read, prayed, and conversed with him as 
usual, Mr. Dool became more talkative. 

‘Tt has been a long time, Mr. Fairlock, 
before I have found myself able to look all 
my trials full in the face. I have prayed to 
be enabled to do so, and now I find that I 
can do so calmly and hopefully. But oh 
that I had learned while I was younger that 
a man’s life consisteth not in mere temporal 
prosperity! ‘Though there is yet one burden 
pressing heavily, Mr. Fairlock.” 

Henton thought it would be wise to allow 
Mr. Dool to proceed uninterrupted, and so 
said nothing. A pause of a moment occurred. 
A severe mental struggle was apparently 
taking place in the patient’s mind. 

“The burden I speak of, Mr. Fairlock, 
relates to that Taunton trial, and things 
which I have scarce dared to think about 
I will now speak of freely to you. What was 
done was done to gain power over James 
Chandler. Mr. Raggles thought he should 
be able to defy him, and what now appears 
much worse, he hoped to be able to hold 
as his own what was Mr. James's by inherit- 
ance. My sins have found me out, Mr. 
Fairlock. Has James Chandler really for- 
given me? More important still, will God 
forgive me?” 

Henton was not surprised at Mr. Dool’s 
remorse, but not doubting the} genuineness 
of the change which had occurred, the young 
man spoke in a comforting strain. 

“My dear sir, your life-barque was well- 
nigh wrecked. If a wicked heart can lead 
us to such lengths of iniquity, never cease to 
be thankful that God has wrought a change 
in you.” 

“Tam thankful, but sin has left its marks,” 
said the patient. 

Though Mr. Dool remained for some time 
in a state of weakness, he was at length able 
to remove from the bedchamber into the 
little parlour of the cottage, where Rose and 
Lucy were often found reading and con- 
versing for his pleasure and profit. Thus it 
happened that the winter, which had pro- 
mised to come attended by a troop of trials, 
came laden with blessing and unexpected 
happiness. Good was educed from evil, or 
from seeming evil. Henton Fairlock spoke 
truly when he explained to Mr. Dool how 
trouble and loss may prepare the way for 
many of faith’s golden conquests. 





Nevertheless the invalid would have 
lapsed into absolute melancholy but for the 
kindness of his landlady, who seemed to be 
animated by a strong solicitude for one who 
was nearly double her own age. It was 
also noticeable that Eliza paid more defer- 
ence to this quondam clerk than to most other 
persons with whom she had occasion to 
deal, although she faithfully reproved his 
failings on certain occasions. Eliza might 
sometimes address divers other mortals by 
their names simply. When speaking to, or 
of her lodger, she always said “‘ Mr. Dool.” 

It was now the month of December, and 
the wintry weather was unusually severe. 
The keen dry air, so highly appreciated by 
the healthy and the well-to-do, rapidly hard- 
ened the snow lying about the London 
streets. There was much distress among 
the industrial populace, so that soup kitchens 
and pawn-shops were in active operation. 
Especially pressing was the cold hand of 
poverty among the poor of London and 
the suburbs. Mr. Dool sat in his snug 
sitting-room, and in a disconsolate mood; 
only a few minutes previously he had been 
looking over some treasures in his possession 
—-six silver spoons, each of which bore the 
initials “ E. D.” 

“Ah me!” said he sadly, as he mended 
his fire and turned attention to the evening 
meal spread upon the table—“ah me! 
those spoons were given to my poor girl 
when she was christened. If I could but 
discover her whereabouts, life might go less 
hard. I have often wondered how it hap- 
pened that this landlady of mine should 
know so much concerning me and mine. 
But she knows nothing of what I most desire 
to know.” 

Mr. Dool spoke in ignorance. Little did 
he suspect what his landlady knew about 
himself and herself. 

Two or three hours subsequently the in- 
valid was sitting very near the fire reading, 
the frost without being more severe than 
ever. A tap at the door announced the 
arrival of his landlady in the passage, and 
on entering the room she seated herself as if 
about to make a communication. 

“Mr. Dool,” she said, ‘“‘ I have something 
to say, something I have wanted to say 
for a week past; but you were not strong 
enough to bear much a week ago, you re- 
member.” 

“ Now, Miss Sprint, I know what it is,” 
replied the other. “I am giving you too 
much trouble. You want to be relieved of 
a burden. But I should have died, you 
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know, had it not been for your care and 
kindness.” 

“ No, Mr. Dool, it is not that. I do not 
want to be rid of you.” 

“ Noreally? I thought you did,’’ said the 
clerk, brightening a little. 

“You have a daughter somewhere, Mr. 
Dool ?” 

Yes, indeed, that was true; but would 
she ever be looked on again? Mr. Dool 
made no reply beyond shaking his head, 
and looking sorrowfully into the fire. 

““T have found her out, Mr. Dool,” con- 
tiuued Eliza. 

On hearing this news Mr. Dool dropped 
his book into the ashes of the fireplace, and 
rose to his feet, much agitated. 

“* Miss Sprint, have pity upon me; do not 
keep me in suspense,” he cried, as Eliza 
stepped forward to save the volume from 
the fire. “Where isshe? Tell me quick, Is 
she in London? Can I go and see her to- 
night ?” 

“ Father !” said Eliza, her eyes filling with 
tears. 

Mr, Dool looked like one awakening from 
a dream, until the tears came to relieve him 
also. He walked across the room to enjoy 
a nearer view of his daughter’s features, and 
to embrace her. 

“Are you really my Eliza?” he said. 
“Why, yes, I can see you are now. Why 
did you not tell me before? Why did I not 
see for myself before ?” 

“TI did not know until a week ago my- 
self,” answered Eliza. “Mother always 
avoided. all mention of you, until I believed 
she supposed you were dead, and I never 
remember going by any other name than 
Sprint. I should not have known it now 
but for Mr. James Chandler. He found a 
clue to the truth in a paper, which in some 
way or other got among a number of others 
in the box I received from his mother on 
her dying bed, and took care of for him.” 

“So. then that man Raggles knew this 
all along, and yet. would not relieve me by 
telling me the truth. I feel now that light 
has indeed come at eventide. I can die in 
peace.” 

“You must not die though, father ; you 
must live here with me.” 


This news, communicated in the manner] 


described to Mr, Dool, had been known to 
James Chandler, as well as to Mr. Spendel 
and his friends, for nearly a fortnight previ- 
ously. Her friends at Rose Cottage and 
elsewhere congratulated Eliza on this new 
felicity. The effect on Mr. Dool himself 


was immediately perceptible. His spirits 
and appetite improved, and the crisis seemed 
to have passed quite away. He was happy 
and content. There was now no need to 
search for employment; as the means he 
possessed, joined to those of his daughter, 
sufficed to supply their moderate require- 
ments. They continued to live together in 
happiness and contentment during many 
years in a pretty cottage at Ashdale, and 
often did they converse about the strange 
events of their lives and their long separa- 
tion. The service they had done his cause 
was never forgotten by James Chandler, who 
continued to number them among his most 
trustworthy friends. 

One of the chief friends of Mr. Doo! and 
his daughter Eliza in their altered circum- 
stances was Mr. Spendel, whose respect for 
Henton Fairlock now that that young gentle- 
man was about to be married to a banker’s 
heiress was unbounded. Mr. Spendel did 
not quite understand why Henton did not 
at one step ascend to the top round of the 
social ladder, by assuming a prominent 
position at the bank ; but all would become 
clear by and by, and doubtless grand things 
were in contemplation. Now that he was 
entirely alone in his lodging at Quellum 
Street, the clerk frequently treated himself 
to an excursion on the Great Excelsior Rail- 
way, Ashdale being more often than other- 
wise his destination. He was chiefly at- 
tracted thither by Amelia Raggles, who still 
lived in the vicinity ; but he seldom visited 
the neighbourhood without paying his re- 
spects to Mr. Dool and to Miss Eliza Dool. 
There were two reasons for this attachment 
on the part of Mr. Spendel: in the first 
place he never ceased to admire what he 
called the pluck of the lawyer’s assistant in 
the Chandler matter ; and his indebtedness 
to Eliza on the score of a more tender trans- 
action was notorious. The understanding 
between Mr. Spendel and Amelia was at last 
become one of a very satisfactory nature, so 
satisfactory indeed that the young gentleman 
seldom, if ever, appeared in Ashdale wearing 
other than a blue neckerchief. He visited the 
home of the Raggles family, and was received 
very cordially by Mrs. Raggles as Amelia’s 
suitor ; and the young gentleman’s prospects 
of earthly felicity occasioned him continual 
delight. His regard for Amelia was cha- 
racteristically intense ; and he insisted that, 
in comparison with her, other girls were mere 
dummies and shams. 

One day, about two months after the ill- 





fated vessel. Oliver Cromwell had left Liver- 
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pool, Mr. Spendel had another day's leave|of course?” Mr. Spendel spoke: with. the 
ef absence, and as usual he proceeded to|tone of a man who hardly believed that 
Ashdale. Soon after ten o’clock he entered|country folks ever really had business 
the cottage garden of Mr. Dool, where the} except that of a pseudo kind. _Had any one 
late clerk was busily employed, gardening | told him that they first make their. business, 
being a recreation of which he was passion-| and then proceed to. “do” it as a:treat, he 
ately fond. Mr. Dool’s garden was one of} would scarce have disputed the question. 

the best kept in the parish, and this fact is} ‘‘ News, did you say? Well, I have no 
partially explained by the counter fact that | itching ear, but I will listen,” Eliza remarked; 
its master was in a way a disciple of Mr.}as she seated herself in a chair in a distant 
Heath, and was constantly seeking that hor-|corner of the room. “Yet, after all, the 
ticulturist’s advice. best news is told by your bright eye and 

“ Why, Dool, my honest friend, I begin to} lightsome tongue. Amelia is kind, I can see.” 
think there must be some art in gardening} “All in good time, Miss Dool, no im- 
after all,’ cried Mr. Spendel as he entered | patience; I’m not going to give you the best 
the little tront gate. “This place grows|first. I’m too old a bird to be caught by 
prettier every time I see it.” your tempting chaff.” As Mr. Spendel 

“ Art in gardening, my good sir?” replied} uttered these sentiments he took from his 
the old man. ‘It’s one of ¢he arts of the|side pocket a handsome Russia leather 
age; and more than this, it is a very de-|pocket-book, and seemed to be intently 
lightful employment for old people who have| scanning one of the pages. “Yes,” he 
retired from active business.” presently added, “two months this very day 

“You must be right, old fellow; any one| since she left Liverpool. Miss Dool, it is 
with a prize pig’s eye can see that much| my duty to inform you that Mr. Cheatem of 
while looking on your work,” said Mr.| Taunton, and his companion rogue, Mr. 
Spendel, walking forward to admire fresh} Crinkle, are at this moment deep down in 
beds. “ Still, yousee I never thought of the | the bottom of the Atlantic Ocean.” 
plaguey thing in that light before. Butthe| ‘Soit has come to pass, has it? of course, 
time is spinning along; is Miss Elizain?”|I knew it would some day,” Eliza replied, 
he added, while looking at his gold watch. | without seeming to be in the least surprised. 

‘Just in the nick of time, Mr. Spendel ; “ You knew, Miss Dool ?—you must have 
another five minutes, and my daughter would | the faculties of a prophet,” cried the clerk, 
have been on the road,” answered the other. | unable to comprehend his friend’s seeming 

“Bound to be lucky sometimes, or I | indifference on the receipt of news he thought 
should prescribe quietly retiring tothe woods | would at least bring on a fit of hysteria. 
out of the way,” remarked the young man} “Charles Spendel,” she added, in sterner 
as he went forward towards the cottage. | tones, “these things are to me not what they 
‘‘ Hang the road!” he added, as he stopped | are to you—the mere tittle-tattle of a news- 
suddenly, and turned again to look where | monger.” 
the old man was engaged. ‘“Dool, old} “A sad affair—the whole history of that 
friend, you don’t mean to say she sticks to| precious Coombe Muddleton mine, I mean; 
that precious basket now?” not a nice thing to think about,” Mr. Spendel 

“Oh no, Mr. Spendel,” was the reply,| observed, apparently supposing that he must 
“ she’s given that up ; she does the work just | say something reasonably serious.” 
the same, but disposes of it in a different} “Young man, in my own way I “ke to 
way.” think of such things,” said Eliza, the rigid 

““T see, she’s taken to ladylike manners, | seriousness of her features still. being quite 
and won’t disgrace us,” soliloquized the| out of keeping with Mr. Spendel’s present 
clerk as he now knocked at the cottage door. | feelings. ‘When sin brings ruin instead of 
“ A knowing dame in all respects—a born} what wicked men designed it should bring, I 
lady—only a trifle eccentric.” see and hear more than you can.” 

‘Charles Spendel, my lad, you are wel-|. Mr. Spendel was becoming more and more 
come,—walk in and rest,’’ said Eliza, opening | uneasy, and was beginning to fear that unless 
the door and leading the way into the little| he diverted the course of his companion’s 
parlour. “ I’ve two pieces of business on | thoughts some additional “ lecturing ”. would 
} hand this morning, and must presently be|be administered. “ Miss Dool,” he. added, 
away.” laughing, pushing his hands into his trousers 

“*So Iam told, Miss Dool, and I’ve two| pockets, and walking to the window,‘ I’m 
_—- of news for you. You'll hear me first, | going to be married ina month.” 
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“So much the better. Poor Sophia, I 
must do something for her,” was the reply 
that came in unemotional tones characteristic 
of the speaker. Mr. Spendel actually blushed 
with vexation when he found that so extra- 
ordinary an announcement—a piece of news, 
as he thought, sufficiently piquant to make 
the ears of all the quidnuncs in Ashdale 
tingle—did not produce a more striking 
impression. 

“ You and Mr. Dool wili come, of course ?” 
he asked, in a less exalted manner. 

“ We will try and oblige you if not engaged 
with any important business,” answered Eliza, 
rising and showing symptoms of impatience. 
“Good morning, Charles Spendel,” she con- 
tinued, as she left the room and walked 
down the garden walk into the road. “I 
believe you'll make a passable man yet, after 
your wife has improved you a bit.” Mr. 
Spendel received these remarks without any 
signs of surprise or displeasure. ‘They were 
similar to many others to which he had 
listened before, and he knew his subject too 
well not to be aware that he had produced 
an impression that would tell in some way, 
though he didexpect some more demonstrative 
signs.. What his eccentric friend meant by 
the reference to “poor Sophia,” however, he 
could not divine. 

Eliza hastened on her way towards Ashdale 
Grange, soliloquizing as she went concerning 
the news she had heard ; intelligence which 
now seemed to affect her far more than it 
had done while she sat listening in her own 
parlour. She was now on her way to the 
Grange for the purpose of fetching away 
Nellie, the dog which once belonged to little 
Sarah Dawson. Since the death of her young 
mistress Nellie had manifested a strong 
partiality for Eliza; and though well cared 
for by Miss Harebell, always bounded towards 
Eliza whenever the well-known form appeared 
in sight. As this was the case Lucy offered 
the dog to her friend as a gift, and Eliza 
gladly undertook to care for the faithful 
brute, which was even now according her a 
welcome as she entered the little park, a 
sign that Miss Harebell was not far away. 

“Nellie is always the first to greet you, 
Miss Sprint—Dool, I mean,” said Lucy. 

“ T’ve come to fetch the creature ; the ugly 
creature, I should once have said—I don’t 
think so now,” answered Eliza. 

“Her eyes are beautiful, and are con- 
tinually reminding me of little Sarah,” said 
the young lady. “She looks into my face 
just as she used to look up at her child- 


“ Nellie shall be my pet now,” Eliza added, 
as she stroked the animal’s back until Nellie 
began to skipwith delight. “ But, my generous 
friend of the poor and suffering, I want a 
gift from you this morning.” 

“ Certainly—some one in want; who is 
it, Eliza?” asked Miss Harebell. 

“ Nay, I’ll tell you no more than this,—a 
gentlewoman suddenly reduced to want— 
despair—ay, death, by the sins of others !” 
replied the applicant. 

“Dear me, how you shock me! take this 
sovereign, and come again when more is 
needed,”’ exclaimed the young lady, taking 
her purse from her pocket and tending the 
money. 

“ Brave girl, and worthy of your fortune,” 
said Eliza, as she took the gift and walked 
away towards the gate followed by Nellie, 
whose delight at not being driven back as 
usual seemed to increase as they proceeded. 
The next house of call was Rose Cottage ; 
James Chandler was a visitor there just then, 
and the second piece of business to be 
attended to concerned that young gentleman. 
It happened as it had happened once before, 
that James was in the garden, and when he 
saw who was standing at the gate he came 
forward. 

“ You called after me the other night, and 
I did not choose to return because I wanted 
nothing more of you,” said Eliza, as the 
young man came up. “I’ve come now— 
yes, in answer to your call; and I want some 
money for a destitute stranger.” 

“You should have it if it were the last I 
possessed,” said James, taking a handful of 
coin from his pocket. 

“A sovereign will do now—ay, I fear it 
will be more than enough,” Eliza answered, 
in a serious undertone. ‘“ James Chandler, 
the sister of your old enemy, lawyer Cheatem, 
lies at death’s door in Quellum Street, Clerk- 
enwell, without either friends or money.” 

“ She shall have all she needs, poor soul,” 
cried James. “She had more of friendship 
than of enmity in her. Miss Dool, I can 
trust in you to see about this.” 

“I’m away directly to see her—the news 
came too late,” replied the other. “ James 
Chandler, do not triumph overmuch because 
your enemies are dead.” As she said this 
Eliza shivered, and tears came in her large 
dark eyes. 

“ You speak of the shipwreck,” said James. 
“ Miss Dool, I dare not triumph; when I 
look at myself, and realize what I’ve come 
through, and what has befallen others, I’m a 





mistress when they were out together.” 


wonder to myself.” 
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“ Only the self-denying and the lowly are 
brave, and James Chandler is one of them.” 
Having spoken these last words, Eliza went 
forth on her errand of mercy. 

The affair of Miss Sophia Cheatem will 
not require many words of explanation. 
When she discovered the true character of 
her brother, that he had absconded with a 
large amount of money which the law would 
not have allowed him to retain had he re- 
mained in England, and that both he and 
his accomplice Crinkle had perished at sea, 
her agony of mind amounted to distraction. 
Being herself strictly honourable, notwith- 
standing her primness, and the other 
blemishes of her character, which were 
manifest from her earliest years, Miss Sophia 
freely surrendered whatever property re- 
mained, and retired to London ina penniless 
condition. She engaged a cheap lodging in 
Quellum Street, Clerkenwell, fondly hoping, 
meanwhile, that she would be able to earn a 
livelihood by her skill in wool-work. Dis- 
appointed in these expectations, the poor 
lady lapsed into abject poverty, and then into 
sickness, until she arrived at the stage of 
want in which she was found by her unknown 
friend Eliza. All was done for the sufferer 
that kindness and gentle hands could accom- 
plish ; but as the visitor had feared, succour 
came too late. A wreck both in body and 
mind, Miss Sophia lay for six or eight days— 
in her wanderings of mind asking questions 
about the Oliver Cromwell, and then she 
departed to the spirit land. Both Miss 
Harebell and James Chandler felt really in- 
debted to Eliza for the opportunity she had 
afforded them of becoming friends in need 
to an unfortunate fellow-creature ; and even 
Mr. Spendel, when he heard of the circum- 
stance, was aggrieved because his assistance 
had not been asked also. 

It was now the eve of Mr. Spendel’s mar- 
riage to Amelia Raggles, and that young 

gentleman was anticipating with considerable 
satisfaction a life of felicity on earth, such as 
few can hope to enjoy. His lodging was so 
excellent and so cheap that the bank clerk 
had endeavoured to mark his esteem for an 
attentive landlady by introducing a successor 
to himself—the same Mr. Smith who had 
formerly been befriended by Mr. Fairlock, 
the pastor. This poor fellow, it will be re- 
membered, was partially educated at an 
English university, and falling into trouble 
consequent on the death of his father, had 
become assistant gardener to Mr. Heath, the 
florist of Ashdale. Smith was now a thriving 


Harebell, of Prime Court. Just now, however, 
he was minutely studying Mr. Spendel, who 
stood before the glass over the mantelpiece 
arrayed in wedding costume. ‘Truth to say, 
he was going through a rehearsal, as he 
called it, of what would have to be done on 
the morrow, and hence he now appeared 
dressed as he hoped to be dressed when he 
and Amelia would become one in matrimony 
in Ashdale Church. 

** Yes, I don’t see a flaw. Smith, old com- 
rade, what do you say? doI look like a re- 
spectable man ?”’ he asked, as he triumphantly 
gave the finishing touch to his scarf. 

“ Exquisite—can’t see a single crease— 
never saw a university fellow anything like 
approach the thing,” replied Mr. Smith, who 
was excusably anxious that all should prosper 
in connection with the prospective ceremony, 
as he was appointed “ best man.” 

“ Not a bad notion though, Smith, to re- 
hearse the thing, and so be sure of making 
no mistake—eh, old fellow ?” said the bride- 
groom elect, now turning his attention to 
several pairs of gloves which lay on the side- 
board. 

“A most novel idea, and likely to save a 
world of trouble,” replied the clerk, looking 
away from his newspaper for the twentieth 
time. “Youare sure you’ve got thering in 
the right-hand waistcoat pocket ?” 

“‘ My lucky stars! to think you should have 
mentioned it!” exclaimed Mr. Spendel, ner- 
vously slapping his sides, “ the obstreperous 
thing is here in the left side—nothing like a 
rehearsal if you want to prevent a grand 
collapse.” 

‘Capital idea. What about the gloves?” 
inquired Mr. Smith. 

“Not a single pair the right shade! I 
shall have to go and see about them,” 
answered Mr. Spendel, in tones which showed 
that he thought drapers should have more 
consideration for his feelings than to send 
him gloves of the wrong shade. Just at this 
conjuncture the footsteps of two persons 
were heard on the stairs, and presently Mr. 
Dool and his daughter Eliza entered the 
room. 

“J fear we are intruding, Mr. Spendel— 
you have private business in hand,” cried Mr. 
Dool, laughing in spite of his efforts to con- 
trol his feelings. 

“ Intruding?” added Eliza. “No, no—a 
man would never bedeck himself with that 
weight of plumage if he did not wish people 
to see and admire!” 

Mr. Spendel did feel just a little confused ; 
for he had not thought of the possibility of 
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friends looking in upon him while his “ re- 
hearsal”’ was in progress. “ You will excuse 
me, I know,” he said, ‘I have been doing 
what I can to make sure of being right to- 
morrow, and we are ina muddle,” 

“ We've merely called to say that we shall 
hope to be with you to-morrow,” replied Mr. 
Dool. 

* Right, old fellow, you shall be master of 
the ceremonies,” said the clerk. 

“If your brains equal your clothes in 
quality Amelia will have a fine husband,” ob- 
served Eliza, rising to leave, “though I think 
my last doll looked quite as well.” 

The morrow dawned happily, and the cere- 
mony at the old parish church of Ashdale— 
the ceremony of uniting in wedlock the 
worthy couple who really did love each other 
in sincerity, passed off with ecdat. A select 
company assembled at the cottage home of Mrs. 
Raggles, Eliza and her father being of the 
number, and speeches were made by Henton 
Fairlock and Giles Leslie, as well as by Mr. 
Spendel himself, in which the speaker con- 
tended that it would be disgraceful ina man 
occupying the prominent position of a bank 
clerk to lead the life of a celibate. However, 
the contract was one which neither party ever 
had occasion to repent of having completed, 
and religiously, as well as mentally, the mar- 
ried Mr. Spendel appeared to be a marked 
improvement on the bachelor lodger of Quel- 
lum Street, Clerkenwell. 

CHAPTER XXXIX.—FESTIVITIES AT ASHDALE 
GRANGE. 


SPRING was once again asserting her ascend- 
ancy. It was thought by many that Ashdale 
never looked prettier, and certainly there 
were many inhabitants of the prim little town 
who were never happier than in this season 
of sunshine, and of the resurrection of buds 
and flowers. 

This much may be said even of Mr. Dool. 
It is true that the shock so lately sustained 
left deep and lasting traces, but as clear skies 
after storms more than atone for darkness, 
rain, and wind, so the tokens of contentment 
and happiness which the features of the old 
man now assumed were a rich compensation 
for recent pain and distress. 

The family of Mr. Raggles were also im- 
proving in position. Mrs. Raggles, after the 
marriage of Amelia, was patiently enduring 
the trouble brought upon them, and for which 
they were not responsible. But what was 
more painful, neither Mr. Horrocks nor 
Nicholas could find it in their hearts to be- 





come reconciled to the altered state of affairs. 
Indeed, the meanness of Mr. Horrocks had 
long been notorious; it was more surprising 
to witness the change which came over 
Nicholas. For years Mr. Nicholas had stood 
in the front as amentor. He had counselled 
the poor to be content with a little, and such 
as were in affluent circumstances he had ad- 
vised to hold what they possessed with a light 
hand. The late testing of his character in 
his being’reduced from opulence to penury, 
indisputably proved Mr. Nicholas. to be in 
some degree a hypocrite. Long characterized 
by an obsequious bearing towards his father, 
while that father retained such power as 
money could bestow, no sooner did reverses 
come than this timeserver was the least recon- 
ciled of any member of the family to the 
altered circumstances. This was the more 
to be regretted because much responsibility 
now devolved on ‘his shoulders—too much 
indeed for his weak intellect. Then, besides, 
Mr. Nicholas affected those consequential 
airs so frequently assumed by inferior people 
when suddenly raised into a situation higher 
than their capacities. Yet the late junior 
partner may have found some reasonable ex- 
|cuse for his chagrin. What he regretted even 
more than the loss of money was the total 
collapse of those finely spun theories of his 
in regard to Roadsand—theories which had 
engaged his attention for years, All things 
seemed to have come to their worst. So un- 
believing and degenerate was the age, that 
people no longer listened to the writer’s 
reasonings and proposals,and even the Asidale 
Gem refused to insert one more article on 
the interesting subject. 

From all these things we now take leave, 
and turn attention to other people and to 
other scenes. 

The quaint old Ashdale vicarage was being 
completely renovated, and comfortably 
though not extravagantly furnished. The 
only additional attraction now needed was a 
mistress. Alterations on an extensive scale 
were also in progress at Rose Cottage. A 
corps of industrious masons, carpenters, and 
gardeners were entirely altering the aspect of 
the little domain. A small wing was being 
erected, while about an acre of land from the 
neighbouring park was added to the grounds. 
These preparations, as in those at the vicar- 
age, manifestly anticipated the arrival of a 
bride. 

At the house of Mr. James, as well as at 
that of Mr. Harebell, preparations for the 
celebration of some particular event were 





taking place. From early morn until late at 
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even milliners were engaged on the premises, 
while at the Grange the apartments were in 
course of decoration as for a /¢fe. 

In short, we have arrived at a stage In our 
history within three days of the wedding 
morning of Lucy and Rose. Originally it 
was the intention of Mr. James to have had 
Rose’s wedding celebrated at his own house, 
himself providing all necessary accompani- 
ments; but he yielded to the wishes of his 
partner who desired to have a double wed- 
ding celebrated at the Grange, the conditions 
being that each should bear a share in the 
preparations. 

Everybody appeared to be pleased, and 
more than satisfied. Her father said that 
Lucy might perhaps have secured more 
brilliant worldly advantages, but not a more 
promising prospect of true life happiness. 
Rose confessed to experiencing certain mis- 
givings on account of her incompetency to 
worthily occupy the position of a vicar’s wife, 
but Mr. James said he should have been dis- 
satisfied had her lot been anything lower. 
The young folks were overflowing with 
bright anticipations, the Misses James, Rose’s 
pupils, being among the bridesmaids. One 
or two outsiders like Mrs. Haywood and Mr. 
Chandler said they felt quite young again 
amid the buzz of festive preparations. 
Master Henry seemed to suppose that in 
order to promote enjoyment in life, and pro- 
perly to relieve its monotony, weddings should 
come off oftener than they do. 

At length the bridal morning actually 
dawned—came with its final preparations, 
clear skies, and bright look-out into life’s 
beyond ! Excepting on some similar occasions 
who ever witnessed so much ceaseless bustle 
in dressing, in giving finishing touches to de- 
corations, in decking of horses, and in 
brushing up of carriages? Having received 
the carriage order, Mr. Himmens was astir 
by five o’clock p.m. Mr. Himmens could be 
busy without growing excited, and he now 
went about looking after others, and then 
went about dusting with a silk handkerchief 
the cushions of the vehicle he intended 
driving himself. The good-natured inn- 
keeper felt that he could not deny himself 
the pleasure of sharing this day’s proceedings 
To a few trustworthy friends he, as landlord of 
the ‘Seven Bishops,” communicated the faet 
that no subordinate—no mere ceachman— 
should be entrusted with driving Mr. Henton 
Fairlock’s bride to church. Mr. Himmens 
had known Mr. Fairlock and Mr. Harebell 
too long to allow such a thing to occur. No, 
no, Mr. Himmens, and no one but Mr. 





Himmens, should drive Miss Lucy to church, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Fairlock back to the 
Grange on this their bridal day. 

Now all was ready, and away rolled eight 
carriages to the ancient parish church of Ash- 
dale. The ministers who officiated were the 
Reverend Simon Price—the good doctor 
who had endowed Giles with the living—and 
the newly appointed curate. The church 
was well-nigh filled with spectators. Mr. Dool 
sat in the front gallery, and had he been less 
intent on watching the proceedings below, 
the clerk might have noticed many of his 
friends in the body of the sanctuary. The 
bridal party included most of our old 
acquaintances. There were Mr. and Mrs. 
Chandler with beaming faces, as though they 
had never looked on anything half so engag- 
ing since the morning of their own nuptials. 
Standing near to Henton was James Chandler, 
and near to Lucy was Mary Chandler—James 
and Mary anticipating a similar celebration 
on no very distant day. Mrs. Fairlock was 
observed to shed a few tears, but they were 
tears of joy. 

Besides those mentioned there were other 
spectators, and one in particular. In a 
secluded position, whence she would not be 
likely to be observed, Amelia Spendel 
watched the scene. Though still a little 
careworn, as well she might be after what 
the family had suffered, she did not appear 
to be the subject of any regrets, even while 
looking as if a few tears would relieve her 
large brown eyes. Then some whispered 
words escaped her lips—utterances welling 
up from a resigned, thankful heart :— 

“*T have nothing to complain of. I will 
not complain. He who has departed did not 
act quite nobly. Time has avenged all 
wrong-doing in a way I could not have 
supposed it would. I am still happy and con- 
fident with my lot. The ways of Providence 
are merciful in educing good from evil.” 

Pocr Amelia! She was not altogether to be 
blamed. She, too, had suffered a wrong ; but 
now she was also married, and was happy in 
her second choice. But the bridal ceremony 
is just now being concluded, and Dr. Price 
is just finishing a brief, telling address to the 
congregation. 

A‘ter enjoying their honeymoon in the 
west of England, the young people took pos- 
session of their respective homes, and 
entered on those life duties for which each 
was so peculiarly fitted. Giles Leslie con- 
tinued to labour as an effective, faithful 
preacher, and by assiduously working among 
his parishioners, he not only largely promoted 
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their moral and spiritual well-being, he won 
their love. His friend and companion, 
Henton Fairlock, also lived to reflect honour 
on his profession. He rose into a position 
of usefulness and of increasing popularity. 

The Raggles family continued to prosper 
in a small way. Their means were small, 
but they had enough, and what was more, 
possessed peace and contentment such as 
they never experienced in the time of 
Mr. Raggles’ life. It is true they ex- 
perienced other trials. Finding that he was 
entirely unappreciated in England, Mr. 
Nicholas emigrated to Western America, 
apparently supposing that in the New World 
his great Sand theories would be adopted 
and publicly honoured. Amelia’s married 
life with Mr. Spendel was happy and pros- | 
perous, and with him she probably found 
more enjoyment than she would have done 
in higher professional circles. Both she and 
Giles Leslie lived to respect each other. 

It must also be mentioned that Mr. Hor- 
rocks was compelled by circumstances to 
relinquish his large shop in the pill trade, 
and to accept an insurance agency, an un- | 
welcome change, which was attributed to 
want of capital, and to the unaccommodating 





humour of the great London newspaper, the 


Daily Trumpeter, and also to the influence 
of Eliza Dool. 

James Chandler passed three sessions at 
the University of Edinburgh, and subse- 
quently entered the Presbyterian ministry, as 
he had purposed. A year after leaving Edin- 
burgh he married Mary Chandler, and in 
after life found in her as great a treasure as 
he had believed he should do. 

Nor must we leave out Mr. Spendel, who 
sobered down as he grew older, and when he 
married Amelia Raggles. His views regarding 
the dignity of the banking profession never 
moderated, and now that he had Amelia for a 
partner those opinions were enthusiastically 
shared by his wife. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jordan continued to prosper 
in Taunton market-place, and to attend, as 
in days gone by, the week-night and Sunday 
services in the chapel hard by where they 
resided. The office of Mr. Cheatem no 
longer invited clients; and soon after the 
loss of the Ofiver Cromwell Miss Sophia, as 
explained above, left Wormwood to take a 
lodging and to die in London. 

Here, then, we take farewell of the persons 
who have shared their parts in this history. 
May the varied experience of each not be 
found bare of profitable lessons. 





THE 


*Twas a dream of earth that floated 
Before my awakening eyes, | 
Ere yet no cloud had shadowed 
The light of my summer skies. 
It rose in a misty shrouding, 
Yet, oh, so fair to see! | 
And my very heart was bounding 
With the rapture it brought to me. | 


Clearer and brighter unfolding i 
It stood before my view, 

Into my life-threads weaving 
Its sunny golden hue. i 

It coloured the sleeping mountains, | 
It brightened the waving trees, 

And sweet were the tender murmurings 
Borne on the passing breeze. 


It gleamed on my earthly pathway, 
Like a light from the fields of gold, 
And my heart-strings echoed tremblingly, 
To the song of joy it told. 





DREAM. 


I clasped it, oh, so lovingly ! 
In a tender fast embrace, 

And dreamed that nothing could shadow 
Me and that spirit face. 


Ah me! it has gone! it has vanished 
Away with the summer flowers ; 

Its requiem is mournfully sighing 
Amid the leafless bowers. 

Veiled is the happy sunshine, 
Hushed is the thrilling tone, 

And the shadows fall round me coldly, 
As I sit in the gloom alone. 


For a tiny cloud rose silently 
Between my dream and me, 
Little by little upgrowing 
Till a mountain it seemed to be. 
I murmured in passionate whispers, 
“Come back, oh, my sweet fair dream ! 
Give to my yearning vision 
But one more sunny gleam 
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But none did answer my pleading, 
No spirit face drew nigh, 
Nothing did burst that shrouding, 
None heard the anguished cry. 
Dark were the shadows falling, 
Darker still was my heart, 
For I felt that surely for ever 
My dream and I must part. 


My life had lost its beauty, 
Nature looked sad and cold ; 
It seemed that the very song-birds 
Left half their tale untold. 
The joy and glory had faded, 
Which made that life so sweet, 
Dreary and chill seemed the pathway 
Opening before my feet. 


I cried in bitter earnestness, 
“‘ My dream, will you ne’er come back ? 
Will this mighty cloud for ever 
Hide even thy fading track ? 
Oh, wherefore falleth this shadow, 
Clouding the happy skies, 
Filling with strange sad tears 
These troubled, weary eyes ! ” 


Low on the cold ground lying, 
In silence and dark alone, 
With that heavy barrier frowning, 
Crushing me like a stone, 
Methought I heard a whisper, 
So gently and softly come, 
“ The shadow is there to show thee 
That earth is not thy home.” 


Fast were the tears outpouring, 
As sadly my heart confessed 
That in my sweet, sweet vision 
I had been wholly at rest ; 
Forgetting the cross, and the Master, 
Forgetting my yearnings quite, 
That I might be accounted worthy 
“To walk with Him in white.” 


And I grieved with a sore-deep grieving, 
And bowed my weeping head, 
** Leave me the shadow, O Father, 
Though gloom and tears it may shed, 
Only give me to thank Thee 
For all this pain and unrest ; 
So that it draweth me, seeking 
In Thee my better rest.” 


A sound as of wings unfolding 
Raised my drooping eyes, 

When lo! the shadow had faded, 
Clear shone the sunny skies. 

A gentle fluttering passed, 
Breathing a message of peace ; 

I knew that it came from my Father, 
And I bid my tears to cease. 


But the dream has gone for ever, 
Only a narrow gleam 
Showeth my now quiet spirit 
The place where it once had been. 
And though with the years revolving 
It may fade and die away, 
Yet, since He hath willed it otherwise, 
I would not have it stay. 


And so I thank Thee, O Father, 
For Thy dear lesson of love ; 
May it fit me to fill a corner 
In Thy temple of glory above. 
Sharp and deep thesrefining 
My heart may need before 
I can join the blessed company 
Who tread the golden floor. 


Then, farewell, my dream for ever ; 
Though hands and feet grow old, 
The memory of thy sweet beauty 
Can ne’er be dimmed and cold 
Shrined in my heart’s recesses, 
Yet laid at Jesu’s feet, 
I can feel that in His deep treasures 
My heart is ever complete. 
MARY C. W, 
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THE STRIKE 


AT LLYNSARN. 


Ir was Christmas-time at Llynsarn, and it) as did hundreds of others—for the present 
was what people called an old-fashioned | miserable state of things to be brought to a 


Christmas: “ seasonable weather,” the rich| speedy conclusion. 


He was a puddler, or 


people said it was; “cruel cold” was the! ironworker, and for a hard day’s work had 


term used when speaking of it by the poor. 


| received for many years a good day’s pay. 


And those who called it cruel cold were | In fact, although Tom did not know it, he 


very numerous. 


It seemed, indeed, as if| had been in receipt of a larger income than 


almost everybody had become poor this|a good many of those people whom he and 


winter. Trade was “ terrible bad,” Wicks, 
the grocer, had that very day been heard 
to say to Evans, the butcher. 
fellow, had assented to the statement with a 
groan, and every other tradesman in Llyn- 
sarn would have done the same. 

At least, all but one; Holland, the landlord 
of the “ Welsh Harp,” just at the entrance 
to the East Cambria Collieries yard, would 
not have said so if he had told'the truth, for 
the grist had been coming into his mill pretty 
freely. What with the old customers who 
were always there, and the new customers 
who came now the works were closed, be- 
cause they found the time hang heavily upon 
their idle hands,—what with these, and the 
men who nightly thronged to hear Mr. 


Bragge, the union delegate and agitator,— | 


what with all these put together, Mr. Hol- 
land did pretty well. 

And to-night the “ Welsh Harp” was doing 
a very brisk stroke of business, for Mr. 
Bragge was holding forth to a crowded and 
excited audience with more than his usual 
tumultuous eloquence. A little wiry man, he 
stood at the top of the room, twisting him- 
self about like an eel and making a speech. 
The occasion was a great one, demanding all 
Mr. Bragge’s energies ; for Mr. Crawley, the 
great colliery owner and ironmaster up at 
Llynsarn Castle, had just made a very frank 
and kindly offer to the men out on strike, 
offering them work on fair and even generous 
terms, and expressing also his willingness to 
throw his books open for the examination of 
any respectable umpire whom the men might 
select. To prevent the acceptation of this 
offer was Mr. Bragge’s endeavour, and to 
obtain this end he was labouring with more 
than his usual turbid, frothy declamation, as 
Tom Purnell, a respectable hard-working 
“puddler,” and Harry, his eldest son, a 
“tip-boy,” entered the noisy and half-suffo- 
cating room. 

Now Tom, though out on strike, had no 


| his mates had looked upon as “ gentlefolks ;” 
and, without having been a drunkard, he had 


Evans, poor spent regularly at the “ Welsh Harp” a great 


deal more than he need have done; but yet, 
| with good wages and good health, he had got 
lon happily and comfortably up to the present 
time. 
| Up to the present time, alas! for now it 
| was very different; for ever since the colliers, 
|who were a much smaller body than the 
ironworkers, had struck, the latter had been 
thrown out of employment, and thuscompelled 
by the high-handed and tyrannous conduct 
of a few to join in a strike with which they 
|had but little sympathy, and to swell by so 
| doing the tide of the want and misery and sin 
of Llynsarn. 

It was now the tenth week since the col- 
\lieries had been closed and the furnaces 
“damped up,” and by this time the sky-line 
of Tom Purnell’s horizon had grown very black 
|indeed. As he was not a union man he had 
no claim to the dole which was distributed 
at irregular intervals by that dictatorial 
body. His little home was broken up, most 
of the furniture which his Mary had loved 
to keep so bright and clean was sold, and 
Mary herself, in order to find bread for her 
little ones, had been obliged to go across the 
mountains to seek the sheltering roof of Job 
Evans, her father, a retired ‘‘ butty,” or head 
collier, who now in his old age lived on his 
savings in his own little house and patch of 
ground at Cwn-brea, a village three miles 
from Llynsarn. And thus it was that with a 
nearly empty stomach, quite empty pockets, 
and a mind full of disgust with things in 
general and the strike in particular, Tom 
stepped into the ‘ Welsh Harp,’’ half hoping 
that Mr. Crawley’s offer, which had been 
much spoken of during the day, would be 
accepted. 

But any hope of this sort which he enter- 
tained was dashed to the ground as soon as 





he had been in the room a few minutes. 


sympathy with the movement, but longed—| Mr. Bragge was laying down, with great 
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emphasis and violence, the principle of no 
surrender, and the applause which from time 
to time greeted his distorted and wicked 
statements showed Tom that moderate coun- 
sels had but little apparent chance of victory. 
Not very many of Tom’s own mates, the 
irorworkers, seemed to be present, but the 
room was chiefly filled by colliers, many of 
whom were union men, and to these the 
idea of living on ten shillings a week in 
idleness, when they might have been earning 
thirty shillings a week by honest labour, was 
not so repulsive as it ought to have been. 

Nevertheless Tom was no coward, and 
though he saw that the stream was against 
him, he was not the man to be easily brow- 
beaten ; so when Mr. Bragge—after a tumul- 
tuous uplifting of dirty hands in favour of a 
resolution to the effect “that Mr. Crawley’s 
offer be rejected wh contempt, and the 
strike continued until the masters come to 
the miners’ terms ”—asked, in oily and self- 
satisfied tones “if any one present wishes 
to vote against the motion?” Tom’s rough 
horny hand, almost as much to his own 
surprise as to that of his neighbours, was 
uplifted in solitary protest. No sooner 
was this observed than a shout of de- 
risive laughter rang through the room, and 
angry cries of “Sneak,” “Coward,” “ Spy,” 
“Turn him out,” were raised from different 
parts of it. These sounds, though they made 
his eyes flash and his pulse beat quicker, 
only put Tom more upon his mettle; and 
when a voice cried out mockingly, “ Why 
doan’t ’ee maake a speech, lad?” Tom found 
himself before he knew it upon his legs, 
saying something like this :— 

“T bean’t much of a one to talk, mates ; 
no union don’t pay I for it like as it do Mr. 
Bragge: but still, if so be as you'll gie a man 


fair play, Vil tell ’ee for why I held up my | 


} 9) 


hand. 

One or two cheers, and “Speak up, lad,” 
greeted this proposal, which had a certain 
novelty about it; and Tom, with a rapid in- 
stinct, divined that the tide might be on the 
turn after all. Feeling this, he redoubled 
his efforts. He asked where was liberty, a 
word Mr. Bragge had used rather freely, if, 
when a man was willing to work and a master 
to pay him, a union, of which he was not a 
member, should step in between the two, 
however satisfied they might be with their 
arrangement, and forbid the one to work and 
the other to pay. He contrasted Llynsarn 
six months ago with its present miserable 


state. He told of the breaking up of his 
own home, and he touched a chord that vi- 
brated even beneath the fumes of beer and 
smoke and prejudice, as he spoke of the 
ravenous eagerness of honest men’s little 
ones to eat the scanty crust which was given 
out daily at the soup kitchen superintended 
by Mrs. Crawley. 

Here Mr. Bragge endeavoured to interfere 
by shouting out “ Skilly !” but the interruption 
was received with disfavour, and one big 
collier exclaimed, with tears in his eyes and 
a strange choking sob in his voice, “ Bless 
her for it; I’d ha’ lost my Lily but for she.” 
The interest of the meeting was aroused; a 
crowd is easily swayed, and, above all things, 
loves novelty. The men had heard Mr. 
Bragge’s oratory night after night, and in 
spite of its violence it was getting rather 
stale. Tom’s voice was a new sensation, and 
although one or two tried every now and then 
to disturb, the tide turned more and more. 
Tom spoke of Mr. Crawley : at first murmurs 
and angry cries arose at the mention of that 
familiar name ; but there were some who said, 
half apologetically, “ Anyhow, he were a good 
master to we.” Sounds of approval were 
heard as Tom spoke of his kindness to the 
women and children, whom the strike had 
reduced to almost starvation. His offer was 
then spoken of, its fairness explained and 
dwelt upon; but the tide turned still more, 
and when Tom—after speaking of the suffer- 
ings of wives and children—went on, and 
raising his voice, said, “Why should it go 
on, mates? that’s what I want to know. 
Many a year we’ve worked as hard and 
lived on less: man and boy I’ve worked 
for Mr. Crawley nigh on twenty years, and a 
good master he’s allus been. Nowif I’m 
content, why should a lot of men at another 
place say, ‘ You shan’t work, though you 
| want to, unless your master pays vou- as 
much or as little as we like to say he shall 
pay?’ This is pretty liberty. Why should it 
go on, mates? that’s what I want to know,” 
a murmur of assent went round the room, 
and many lips said “why?” The tide had 
turned indeed; others, who thought with 
Tom, but who had been content to swim 
with the flood, began to think for them- 
selves. In vain Mr. Bragge gesticulated ; his 





| voice had lost its charm; he was powerless. 
Tom Purnell, without knowing it—without 
even hoping it—had done a great, a good 
| work that night at the “Welsh Harp:” 


| 


| he had stopped the strike at Llynsarn. 
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LITTLE NORAH’S SUMMER HOLIDAY. 


A STORY FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 


Part III. 


“ AFTER seven long weeks a pleasant thing | the eldest of the family, was nearly twenty, 
came to pass. My friend Mr. Yates sent|and in our eyes a great and noble being. 
word to Mrs. Chalmers that he was going to| I cannot tell you how I enjoyed that month. 
spend a month with his children at the sea-| No one seemed afraid to touch me or talk 
side—Brighton most likely,—and in the most | to me, and I got well and strong in no time. 
delicate way hinting that my company would | The boys took us out to sea on calm even- 


be a pleasure to them ; and if Mrs. Chalmers 
thought the plan feasible, he would arrange 
about meeting me in London. I felt sure I 
should go, and in less than a week I was on 
my way, with dear Miss Graham as escort, 
whose holiday was anticipated a few days for 


ings. We did no lessons, wore out our boots 
and clothes, and burnt our faces and hands 
to a splendid rich brown colour. 

“One day, as I was walking on the chain pier 
a neatly dressed woman suddenly embraced 
me, and I found it was Mowbray. She asked 





the purpose. We had a pleasant journey, 
though the day was cold, and we were met at 
the terminus,—Miss Graham by a young cler- 
gyman, ‘her dear brother,’ as she introduced 
him to me; and to my delight unspeakable, 


many kind questions, and was delighted to hear 
of us, and especially of aunt Ella’s safe arrival 
in India. She told me about her marriage, 
which had taken place a month before, and 
then, with many kisses on her part, we bid 





there stood, peering about with near-sighted | 
eyes, my old friend. He did not recognise 
me at first ; I had grown tall in my sickness, 
and was paler. I flew upon him, and was| 
greeted most lovingly. A cab was waiting, | 


each other farewell. I kept a little sort of 
journal of my doings there for dear mamma, 
and I have no doubt it amused her. The 
days at last grew cold, and Mrs. Yates began 
to make plans for our return. Jessie advised 


and I turned to say good-bye to dear Miss| her mother to send for Bessie and Mabel, 
Graham, who hugged me tightly and kissed | ‘and then keep us all till after Christmas ; 
me with tears in her blue eyes. I never saw! but the wise mother knew we were best at 
her again. She did not return to school,|school for the present, and did not press 
and soon after went out to India, and I am the idea of our journey thence for the first 
glad to say found a dear friend in my sweet|Christmas, thinking the atmosphere that 








mother. 

“Dear Mr. Yates was as kind as ever, 
and made most tender inquiries after 
and Bessie. I had seen them that day| 





from the carriage as I passed through the| 


gate, and I thought Mabel looked thin, 
and was growing very tall. Before evening 
came upon us we were in a snug and com- 
fortable lodging at Brighton, a nice house 
near Sussex Square, near enough to the sea to 
hear its music, and far enough away for the 
wind to lull and not disturb us at nights. 
We were welcomed by a large and happy 
party of children, who with their kind mother 
waited tea for us. I was disappointed to find |t 
that the one mentioned to me as ‘ baby’ was 
not a baby, but a boy of four, up to all sorts 
of mischief. My special friends were Jessie 
and Marion, two girls of twelve and thirteen. 
Between these and the ‘baby’ were two 
boys, and the three eldest were sons. Bernard, 








| Mabel and Bessie were accustomed to would 


be best for us all. Mr. Yates was disap- 
































little was said. So that matter ended. 

“ And then came the packing up,—such fun 
for us in our shabby clothes and with our 
high spirits—the big:boys in the way so much, 
pretending to help, and then beguiling us 
to mischief with their antics. One thing I 
learned there, and that was Latin, and very 
glad I am that I did so, Norah, and of 
course we practised regularly. I don’t think 
we should have done the Latin quite from 
choice, but one day, when we had all been 
talking about Sir Thomas More’s clever, 
good daughters, Malcolm Yates said that 
we ought to learn Latin too, and then we 
should not have more time on our hands 
than they (the boys) had. So to oblige them, 
and to improve our minds, we consented, 
and never missed a day the whole time. I 
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begged to go on upon my return to school, 
and Mrs. Chalmers got up a regular class 
for the study, and engaged a master for the 
purpose. So, Norah, learn all you can, for 
I should like you to do what my Mabel did. 

“The last day came, as all last days do, 
only too soon, and very sorry indeed we 
were to part. Jessie promised to write often, 
and Mr. Yates made me promise to write to 
him. He found out that he knew aunt Ella 
before she was married, though he had not 
known papa. Mrs. Yates wrote a long letter 
to mamma while I was with them, and I think 
she must have written very kindly of me, for 
I was congratulated in papa’s next letter on 
having learned how to behave properly in 
England. Dear papa always wrote funny 
letters to us. I fear he missed us very much. 
The last good-bye was said, I was put into 
the train and placed under the guard’s care, 
and in due time saw Wh.ctaker, the man- 
servant, waiting to help me to my final 
destination.” 

The rest of Sunday passed rather 
drearily, Ronald and Frank were the 
only two allowed to stir out of doors, and 
even they, envied as they were by the 
other boys, came in looking damp, and 
assuring the rest the house was by far the 
liveliest place. Ronald declared that they 
had gone into a tool-house and played with 
a worm and a flower-pot while a heavy 
shower fell. They had ventured out after- 
wards to try a raid on the white currants, but 
they were all too well wetted for them to get 
anything by that but water up their sleeves. 
Then, after shying seed beans at the black- 
birds, they were used up as to resources, and 
determined to try and make themselves 
entertaining to the indoorcompany. There 
seemed no help for giving way to idle gossip 
till Kate offered to play hymn tunes for 
them, and then the two Etonians were gra- 
ciously pleased to show their improvement 
in singing. They both had good voices, and 
were well up in many tunes, so the time 
passed more pleasantly than they expected. 
After dinner their mother insisted upon their 
all reading a chapter from the Bible, while 
she went to sleep on the sofa. So every one 
chose his own chapter, and read it aloud. 
Little Reggy chose the only one he could 
read, the fourteenth of St. John; Cyril the 
fifth of St. Matthew ; Norah and Bobby both 
fixed upon the same one in Revelation, and 
Ronald wished to read of the ten plagues ; 
Frank asked Kate to choose his, and they 
both read from Isaiah. So passed the time, 
and each learned something from dear Kate. 


Monday was rather wetter than Sunday, and 
only the three elder boys were allowed to go 
to Moreton to meet Harry. Norah laughed 
at his name, and hoped he was not like his 
namesake in “Sandford and Merton.” The 
boys said that must be proved by his ap- 
pearance and manners. Much excitement 
prevailed as to whether he had missed the 
train, or would get out at the right station 
amongst the stay-at-homes; and then Mrs. 
Glenny told a little story of how she got out 
once at a wrong railway station, and found 
nothing to do and no chance of going on for 
several hours. ‘Oh, mamma, what a dismal 
mistake! I hope I shall never do anything 
so tiresome. Was there any one to talk to?” 

“Only a very deaf man, who could not 
possibly make out what I said, and yet who 
would insist upon talking to me. I think 
the time never did pass so slowly in my life 
tome. I had not a book, or even a pencil 
to write with, and after asking the old man 
for one, and getting first a mug of water, 
and then an old rug, very dirty, followed by 
an old newspaper, also soiled, I gave up in 
despair, and walked up and down wondering 
if 1 should have to stay all night. At last 
I bethought me of writing on the floor with 
a bit of chalk to the old deaf fellow, but, 
alas ! I found he was very slow and not sure 
at that business, and could only make him 
see clearly that I was not going to stay there 
longer than I could help. I got away at 
last, cold and half starved with a six hours’ 
fast, and most careful have I ever been since 
in such matters, and I advise you to be the 
same, any of you in a like case.” 

The carriage soon returned, bringing the 
four boys safe and sound, and in high spirits 
enough. The schoolfellow was a handsome, 
gentlemanly little boy, rather delicate looking, 
with sad dark eyes. Kate greeted him very 
kindly, and he followed her about the pleasant 
rooms with wistful looks. At last he said, 
“You are not Mrs. Glenny, I know, but I 
think it was you who wrote to me.” 

“‘ Yes, I wrote to you,” said Kate, “and I 
was very much pleased with your answer ; I 
hope we shall enjoy our holidays together— 
I think we shall—unless it rains all the time,” 
she added, looking out upon the dripping, 
weeping shrubs and trees. “At present we 
must try and amuse ourselves indoors, and 
I propose a grand game of hide and seek 
from ‘ garret to basement.’” 

In ashort time the house rang with different 
cries and shouts, with now and then irresistible 
peals of laughter, in which even quiet Walters 








joined from sheer sympathy. Norah had an 
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old red and green shawl tied round her, and 
looked a comical object when she emerged 
from her hiding-place—an old jar of painted 
stone, which had once been filled with scented 
leaves, but which now held odds and ends 
(Norah was an original exception). They 
had all passed by her several times, and she 
said that had the thing been less stuffy and 
smelly she should have remained there till 
they appeared to know her value. While 
the elders, including the vicar and a lady 
from Moreton were at dinner, the whole party 
played romping games in the schoolroom, 
‘Quite babyish games, you know, cousin 
Kate,” said Norah afterwards, “and Frank 
was the most amused of all.” 

Fortunately, the next day was brilliantly 
fine, and the sky looked innocently down 
upon them as if rain were an unheard-of 
thing. Bobby burst into Norah’s room 
while she was vainly trying to hide her face 
from the sun (till she was told to get 
up), to shout at her that it was “quite a 
fine day.” At breakfast there was a grand 
chorus of plans for amusements, and boating 
was agreed to be the finest thing in the world 
by one and all. So, after the usual reading, 
they made themselves as uncomfortable as 
they could by squeezing into the punt, and 
so enjoyed themselves, and grazed their shins 
and elbows to their hearts’ content. The 
carriage was ordered at three o’clock, and 
little Merton came to Kate in a very shy way 
to say he really had no clothes to wear, and 
* could he go in the carriage and get some?” 
Mrs. Glenny proposed that Walters should 
go with him, as she usually looked after the 
other boys’ clothes. Accordingly they made 
up a party, leaving Norah, Frank, Bobby, 
and cousin Kate to enjoy themselves at 
home. Visitors arrived immediately, to the 
boys’ disgust, and their disappointment was 
only lessened by a general invitation to Stone- 
house for the next day but one. 

The party did not return so soon as they 


Mrs. Glenny had accepted an invitation to 
stay until evening at an old friend’s living near 
Moreton. Therefore the four at home made 
the best of the time, and ordered a snug 
dinner, and then, out on the lawn in the soft 
twilight, the story was proceeded with by 
cousin Kate. She passed over the next year 
of their school life as uninteresting and tame 
in a story, and after introducing herself and 
sisters to Frank, told them in her gravest 
tone of her first actual sorrow. 

“Just a year from the time of my return 


though every care was taken of her she 
got no better, and her bright, saucy 
manner only appeared now and then; and 
worse to me than all the rest, she seemed 
trying to conquer a constant longing and 
yearning for her mother. Very unwillingly 
I wrote to mamma about her, as I had 
promised I would do, on the slightest cause 
for anxiety; and though I tried to make all 
look as bright as truth would let me, on read- 
ing it over I could but picture my mother’s 
heartaching waiting to hear again. After 
some days Mrs. Chalmers said the doctor 
must see her, and accordingly he came—the 
kind, dear old man who had cheered me up 
so often in my sickness. He prescribed rest 
and pleasant amusement, so dear Bessie and 
myself were set free of the classes and con- 
signed to the little study as a place of refuge 
from pianos, and allowed to please ourselves 
in all ways. Very dear indeed the memory 
of those few days are tome. One Sunday 
night, a week after Mabel first gave up to her 
weakness, I had just fallen asleep, and was in 
a sort of dream, imagining myself wanted, 
when two hands—hot burning hands—seized 
my two cool ones, and I awoke in fear to 
find Mabel standing by me with wild eyes 
and floating hair. I told her to get into 
bed and try to go to sleep, but she did not 
seem to hear me, and I got frightened and 

jumped up. I tried to lift her into her bed 

but she was too heavy for me in my fear. So, 

though greatly dreading the dark passages, 

I ran to Mrs. Chalmers’ door, going first, 

naturally, to the one I trusted most and 

loved best, and in one moment the dear, 

kind arms were round my trembling self, the 

dear soft hands were laid on my little sister’s 

forehead, and then Mrs. Chalmers gently re- 

moved Bessie from Mabel’s bed, opened the 

window at the top a little, and made pre- 

parations for sitting up all night with the 

restless child. I meant to keep awake and 

help watch over Mabel, but I fell asleep 

very soon, and when I awoke Bessie was 

being dressed, and Mabel was gone out of 
the room. I asked how Mabel was, and was 

told Mrs. Chalmers had taken her to her own 

room, and would not allow any of the young 

ladies to go down the front stairs. 

“T felt fear of an uncommon, though vague 

kind, on hearing such a thing as this; but 

childzen do not keep anxiety long, and when 

I saw a tray of good things carried up to the 

invalid, I hoped for the best. ‘lowards 

evening I was sent for, and, to my horror, 

Mabel did not know me. She sat up in her 





to school dear Mabel took cold, and 


bed, and asked me to go with her to mamma, 
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saying she had called her ever so many times, 
and told her to bring Kate, and leave Bessie 
at play. ‘So come, dear Kate,’ said my 
sister, ‘and we won’t keep her waiting any 
longer. Then she said over some poetry 
she had been learning, ‘I have a son, a third 
sweet son; his age I cannot tell.’ I went 
away ; I could not bear to see my sweet, 
clever, bright Mabel in so sad a state. Mrs. 
Chalmers told me, outside the door, that the 
doctor had said Mabel was dangerously ill of 
the same fever from which I had suffered the 
year before. The next day others were taken 
ill. Bessie, and little Rose Bell, and sweet 
Nelly Green were the worst. 

“ Very early in the morning of the day after 
I was told that Mrs. Chalmers wanted me. 
I knew the time had come for me to say 
good-bye for ever to my Mabel. I went into 
the pretty bright room, all radiant with the 
sunshine of the fresh early day, and I took 
my farewell. I knew it was so, inevitable 
and heart-rending, to be borne alone, and to 
last me for my life. The birds sang in the} 
summer branches, the sweet scent of flowers 
came in at the window, and the lovely face, 
unearthly already, leaving us all behind, | 
slowly but quite surely, lay bathed in the pure | 
light. I went to her. She knew me quite| 
well, and we said our prayers together. I was | 
not stunned, only surprised, but I could not 
speak of earth to my darling. I lay down by| 
her to wait patiently. Ina few minutes she 
was sleeping quietly, and Mrs. Chalmers | 
thought I had better leave her; but I begged, | 
implored to stay, and so lay down again to| 
wait the end I was certain was near. 

“At a slight noise out of doors, the blue | 
eyes I loved opened, and a smile, like the 
bright baby ones of old times, flew over the | 
face of my sister, and then softened into a 
look as of one who sees a distant light, and 
is gaining upon it, and that look was the last. 
I shall know her by that same look when we} 
meet in the kingdom of heaven. 

“Before night Nelly Green’s mother came | 
to nurse her daughter, and little Rose was 
worse. ‘The rest kept well. Everything a5 | 
done to help the little sufferers; but the| 
enemy gained upon them, and my Bessie was 
taken from me. Nothing left for me to do 
now, I thought; my work gone, my heart 
failing me, I gave up, and lay by crushed 
and sorrowful, and yearning very, very much 
for my mother. All the girls went home, 
and poor Mrs, Green took her dead daughter 
with her. I stayed with my darlings until 
they were taken from me, and then, to my 
thankfulness, dear Mr. Yates came and wrote 











a long letter to my poor darling mother. I 
wished to write a little myself, but he thought 
I had better not attempt it just then. Dear, 
kind Mr. Yates! In the midst of all the 
trouble and sorrow of that house he was in- 
valuable. We were as silent as grief could 


make us; and his patient self-forgetfulness 


was a great help. Mrs. Chalmers was oi 
course very much broken down, and the 
house, usually so cheerful with gay young 
voices, echoed to every tread. I did not 
willingly walk about the rooms. Every voice 
I loved brought to me the thought that those 
I longed to hear were silenced for ever. So 
far I had realized nothing. I could not. 
When my mourning was ready I bade fare- 
well to my dear friend, and to poor Made- 
moiselle (who was broken-hearted for the loss 
of her pet Mabel, and who was suffering also 
from a slight attack of fever), and set off for 
Devonshire with Mr. Yates. When the 
tedious journey was over, and a quiet, 
sympathetic welcome given me, I was told 
that a letter had come for Mr. Yates from 
mamma, telling of the birth of another little 
brother, and of dear mamma’s renewed health 
and strength. There were tender messages 
for those who no longer needed tenderness, 
and which broke my spirit to read them over, 
turning their sweetness to inexpvessible 
sorrow. What woud my father say ? my poor 
father, who loved his bright Mabel, and his 
dear little Bessie, so very, very much ? Such 
questions, and many others, I put to myself 
in lonely hours, when I could not be com- 
forted ; and ever the same answer came back 
to me, ‘ Who can tell ?’ 

“The words were the text of the first ser- 
mon I heard after my trouble, and tney had a 
deep meaning for me. I got no better or 
brighter as the weeks went on, and by degrees 
the children left me to myself more and more, 
so that much of my time was spent with Mr. 
Yates in his study, silently. I was waiting to 


| hear from mamma, and could not really settle 


until I had done so. One day, Malcolm (the 
Mr. Yates you know, Norah) asked me to go 
into the village with him, and visit a little girl 
who had been burnt some time before, and 
had lost the use of her limbs ever since. I 
dreaded horrors, and said so; but kind Mal- 
colm said there was nothing to fear; so we 
went off together. From that time I mended. 
The being able to help others was a great help, 
and by the end of another month I was much 
better. Malcolm devoted much of his spare 


time to my amusement, and then Jessie, my 
dear friend, came home from school, and the 
About that 


weight of sorrow grew lighter. 
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time, dear Norah, your mamma _ visited 
me, and I found I had another home, 
when I wanted one. You were a tiny 
child then, Norah, about two years old; 
such a darling of a thing, and I was sorry 
you were all going abroad then. At last dear 
mamma wrote—or at least we heard from her 
—such a sweet, dear, patient letter, breathing 
more of hope than of sorrow, and asking me 
to thank God for the dear little brother He 
had given us to comfort our hearts, and bid- 
ding me look to the end of this life of ours, 
treating my trouble, the darling mother, with 
respect, and sweet, unselfish, tenderness, in the 
midst of her own grief. I went back to 
school, prepared to go on more hopefully, 
I could do no 
more, for I was very weary and weak and sad, 
even after those long weeks. Kind Malcolm 
took me back to school. He was going to 
Oxford, and I was to write and let him know 
how things were going on ; but I only wrote 
once, for I lost heart and hope, and was 
ashamed to tell of myself. That half-year 
Miss Howe married Mrs. Chalmers’ son, and 
we had a much more pleasant, and in all 
respects nicer lady in her place, as head 
teacher. And sothe time went on. I never 
visited your mamma during your papa’s life- 
time, and not long after his death I heard 
that my sweet mother was ordered to England 
on account of her health. I had another 
sweet little brother, too, nearly a year old; 
and oh ! my heart filled with joy unspeakable 
when I thought of a happy home life once 
more. I worked so hard to get up my music 
nicely, and waited as well as I could till the 
slow days should pass away that separated me 
from my dear ones, some of whom I had never 
seen; nor,” added poor Kate, her voice sud- 
denly failing, her eyes filling with tears, 
“* shall I see them ever, any of them again, till 
the sea gives up its dead.” 

They all sat silently, Norah’s kind heart 
aching for her cousin’s sorrow, and all loving 
dear Kate better than ever. 

After a pause, Kate asked Norah if she 
would like her to show them the picture, and 
receiving a cecided “ By all means,” went in 
to fetch it. Norah made remarks to Frank 
during her absence, and seated herself on his 
knee to await the treat. The two boys were 
quite astonished at the beautiful little paint- 
ing, but it did not occur to them that Kate 
had herself painted it, and Bobby asked seri- 
ously who the painter was, and if it was done 
long before little Mabel had died. Her 
matter-of-fact reply took them by surprise, 


ing to draw and paint had been for this 
purpose. 

“So,” said Norah, with a little sigh, “ your 
story is ended. I am very sorry indeed. I 
wish mamma had told us more about you 
before : I don’t think she knows half we do 
now.” 

‘“*T know Malcolm Yates,” said Frank,— 
“at least, Ronald does ; he was his tutor for 
some time, when he was ill at Mentone; he 
is a very nice fellow too.” 

“ But where are all the rest of the Yates 
children ?” said Bobby. 

“One of the boys is lieutenant on board 
the Zrasmus; Jessie is married. The other 
two girls are living with their father and 
younger brother in Yorkshire now. Mrs. 
Yates died two years ago. Bernard is gone 
to New Zealand. Mr. Malcolm is in 
London ; he has a curacy there, and I have 
asked him to go and see poor blind Miss 
Moore, Norah ; she lives in his parish.” 

“Oh, Islington,” said Norah, grandly, “I 
know.” 

They all laughed at the idea of such non- 
sense. Darkness closed in, and the party 
returned laden with parcels of all shapes and 
sizes, Harry Merton delighted with the cloth 
he had chosen for his suit; for Walters was 
not pleased with ready-made clothes, such as 
Moreton presented for purchase, and told 
him he would look like a Quaker in them. 
He wisely forbore to press the point, and ap- 
peased himself with gloves and neckties and 
presents for the rest. 

The next day’s visit was delightful; there 
was haymaking for the staple amusement, 
and much fun. In the evening Kate told 
Norah she had had a letter from Mr. Malcolm, 
and said poor Miss Moore sadly needed a 
change, that she was a charming person, very 
well informed, and pleasant to talk to. “Do 
you know, dear Norah, I should like to see 
if poor Miss Moore could come here and 
stay for a little time; I really think it would 
do her a great deal of good, and not be a 
great expense to them, which I know they 
cannot incur. What do you think? shall I 
ask your mother?”’ Norah thought of Bobby, 
and how much he would hate having their 
own Miss Moore in holiday-time. 

Kate guessed, and then finished her re- 
marks. “I think your mamma. intends 
taking you all to the sea-side, to Scarbo- 
rough or to St. Leonards. I know she has 
talked of it. I am not going with you, my 


pet, if you go, and I should not at all mind 
staying a week with Miss Moore here. 


My 





and she told them her motive for learn- 


dear old friend Mrs. Chalmers is coming to 
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visit me again next week, and aunt Winny 
will not go until she has received her, I know, 
and then I thought that after that visit was 
over, the blind lady and her sister could be 
here in peace and enjoy each other’s com- 
pany.” 

This was a great deal for Norah to con- 
sider, and when she had done so, and ex- 
pressed her approbation, she asked Kate 
where she proposed going herself. 

“T am hoping to see my dear old friend 
Mr. Yates, when Mr. Malcolm is at liberty 
to take a holiday and escort me thither.” 

“What a happy time you will have! won’t 
you, dear Kate? I wish you were coming 
with us, though. I love you so dearly now I 
know all about you, and you are so kind to 
all ofus. I hope you will always live with 
us ; will you, dear cousin Kate ?” 

“T cannot say, dear little Norah. God 
has taught me to trust the future to Him, and 
go steadily. on. One thing I do know; 
wherever I am I shall always love my dear 
little friend, and think of her much and often. 
I did not anticipate, when I saw that baby 
of two years, in her white pelisse and naughty 
little tempers, kicking her nurse, what a dear 
little friend she would be. If you do go I 
will write to you, and I won’t expect you to 
answer the letters either. Now good night; 
you are as tired as possible.” 

Mrs. Glenny had no objection to make 
about Miss Moore’s coming; thought it a 
very good plan, and even offered to write 
herself to the sister. The offer was in due 
time gratefully accepted, and then Mrs. Chal- 
mers, a very old, infirm lady now, came with 
her maid to visit specially cousin Kate. 
Every one was charmed with the way in 
which Kate waited upon her dear old friend, 
«nd Norah thought that if all governesses 
were like Mrs. Chalmers, children at school 
would be happy. ‘There were many pleasant 
excursions during that week, so the children 
were quite loth to leave their pleasant home. 
The last day there was a sad little catas- 
trophe. One of the ponies got loose, and 
scampered about the lawn. ‘The whole party 
were in the punt, and the skittish little thing 
rushed down the slope to the river to greet 
them. The sudden raid startled Frank, who 
upset the whole affair, and all the children 
were under water ina moment. ‘The shrieks 
fortunately were heard, and all were got out 
in a few seconds, but Norah and the two 
small boys suffered greatly from the shock, 
and one and all agreed it was well they were 
going to St. Leonards, as the punt was 
strictly forbidden for the future. 

















“T hope you will all enjoy yourselves,” 
“T may join 


was Kate’s farewell speech. 
you yet; who can tell?” 

But Kate did not join them. When Miss 
Moore and her blind sister were settled com- 
fortably for a fortnight’s fresh air and idleness, 
she left Moreton and joined Mr. Malcolm on 
his way to Dewsbury. There was much to 
tell and much to hear. Dear Kate was wel- 
comed very, very kindly by her dear old 
friend, and the sight of her picture caused 
him to wipe his glasses and keep thoughtful 
silence. Little, sunny Mabel had been very 
dear to him. Norah wrote to blind Miss 
Moore, telling her of snug places in the 
garden, of pet particular walks in the shrub- 
beries, and of cottagers whom she might like 
to visit. 

The days at St. Leonards passed quickly ; 
bathing, swimming, fun in the archery-ground, 
and, best of all, long rides in the fresh morning 
air. All pleasant things come to an end, as 
indeed happily do unpleasant thingsalso. It 
is well holidays do end, for the sake of boys 
and girls who would otherwise grow up sad 
dunces. October set in cold and wet, and 
the last few days of the holidays were spent 
in the house, picture-painting and bagatelle 
being in great request. Norah found that all 
the books on the schoolroom shelves had 
been re-covered, and there seemed small 
chance of their wearing out at present. 

The day before Miss Moore was expected 
to return—as governess, not as visitor this 
time—Mrs. Glenny told them she had two 
pieces of news for them ; one concerned them 
all, and the other Robert particularly. Several 
guesses were made without success. At last 
Frank and Ronald both suggested that a cane 
was to be introduced into the schoolroom. 

“No, indeed,” said mamma, “for poor 
Miss Moore’s sake, nothing of that kind ; but 
Mr. Yates is coming to be curate here for the 
present, and he will take Bobby’s lessons 
until he is fit to join the boys.” 

Bob looked questionable, and thought over 
his past escapades, and looked forward to 
discipline such as his temper shuffled under. 
Norah was much relieved. She intended 
trying to make Miss Moore’s life easier to 
her than of old, and Bobby’s absence in lesson 
hours would be conducive to that end. 

“Well, mother,” said Frank, “that’s a 
good half of your news,—the best, I should 
say: Malcolm Yates is a very jolly fellow, 
and has no end of a good voice for the choir ; 
he can row too, and ride like Nimrod.—Norah, 
if you’re good, you’ll get lessons.” 

“You know nothing about the other part, 
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evidently, of my news. Kate is going to leave 
us at Christmas.” 

“ What ever for?” was the general cry. 

“That you must ask herself. She comes 
home with Miss Moore to-morrow, and 
Marion Yates comes to pay us a long visit.” 

‘Oh yes, of course, just as we go back 
to school you will have all the fun; here’s 
Harry been groaning and growling because 
Kate was not with us at St. Leonards, and I 
think she has been very mean to run away 
when everybody was gracious enough to want 
her. Mother dear, let us have an extra week, 
do, there’s a sweet, pretty, dear mammy,” 
said Frank, putting on a foolish look which 
made them all laugh. 

“Indeed, I am quite ashamed of such 
speeches, after having made a perfect slave 
of myself all this time, and I won’t hear of 
an extra hour for any of you; I feel myself a 
complete victim, in fact, to my tiresome ‘ six.’ 
Don’t make loving speeches to me, Sir Frank, 
for I am too hard-hearted now, after so many 
weeks of anxiety about wet feet and jacket 
elbows, not to mention Norah’s complexion ; 
so just make up your minds to go back in 
good spirits, or I shall keep my room till you 
are gone. I respect Miss Moore greatly, and 
shall consign you to her care with the greatest 
pleasure, good soul she is.” 

This speech was received with much laugh- 
ing. Norah now asked her mother to come 
to Kate’s room and see how pretty Walters 
had made it look. They had all brought 
presents home for the dear cousin. Norah 
was quite upset at the idea of her friend’s not 
having told Aer of the parting that was so soon 
to happen. 

“I wonder what Marion Yates is like?” so 
ran the thoughts in Norah’s mind over her 
music,—-“if Kate will have time to talk a 
little to me while she is here? Oh, Kate, 
Kate ! just as I got to love you so much too !” 

Poor little Norah! she met Kate with 
tearful eyes and trembling lips, and was 
almost disappointed to see them all looking 
so very bright and happy. However, she 
had hugging enough, and went to help them 
both dress for dinner. Marion was charming ; 
a little, round, fair, laughing woman, looking 
far younger than Kate in her white dress. As 
soon as Marion had gone down, Norah flew 
into Kate’s arms, and asked her, with tears 
in her voice, why she was going to leave 
them all, when she was so much needed 
and loved. 

“ Why, you dear little tender-hearted goose, 
I am not going far. Has not aunt Winny 
told you? She said she would. I am going 





to be married to Mr. Malcolm Yates, and blind 
Miss Moore has promised tobe my bridesmaid, 
and I want you to promise to be another. 
The bishop has given the living of Moreton 
to him, so our church will be my church, you 
see, and Norah will be my Norah just the 
same. Come, look happy, and say something 
polite. I am sure you will like Malcolm, and 
if you are very good I will allow him to like 
you,—just a little, you know.” 

But poor Norah’s tears would not stop 
flowing. Kate was going away, and that was 
all her little mind could take in at present. 

Miss Moore was quite youthful in appear- 
ance and pleasing in manners, the effect of 
unwonted kindness received. In less than a 
week Mr. Malcolm came to Moreton, and 
Norah gazed in awe upon the grave, pale 
face, and liked the idea less and less. 

By the end of November the parsonage 
was quite ready, and Mr. Yates was installed 
therein. Norah’s lessons were a complete 
sham; nothing but Mangnall’s was regularly 
attended to, at least so Norah told Frank ; 
but Kate insisted upon taking the music her- 
self. Miss Moore did a fabulous number of 
antimacassars, besides working at chintz 
covers of horrid shape, all corners and cords. 
Kate exclaimed against the finery which Mrs. 
Glenny thought it right to buy for her, and 
made grimaces at the bonnets. 

As the time drew near visitors came, some 
of whom were old Indian friends of Kate’s 
parents. Mr. Yates was to marry his “ child- 
ren,’ as he called them. Norah was a 
delighted and important member of society 
when she donned her pretty dress, and Frank 
told her to take great care, or she would cer- 
tainly be married by mistake, and then what 
would become of Kate?” The old vicar of 
Alton gave Kate away: he had prepared her 
for confirmation, and Mrs. Chalmers (who of 
course was there) had suggested the idea to 
her child. 

The bride and bridegroom both looked so 
solemn that the country people were rather 
disappointed than otherwise, but they knew 
from pleasant experience that both of them 
knew how to smile and be merry. Mr. Yates 
shivered when they were starting to the 
station, and invited any other couple who 
would offer to change places with them, that 
they might be saved the trouble of a long 
journey, and settle at once into their warm 
parsonage. 

It was all over—Christmas, the wedding, 
the holiday,—and once more the children re- 
turned to humdrum, every-day-life, Norah 
wishing with all her heart that she were grown 
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up, for Miss Moore was so much nicer as a 
friend and visitor than as a governess. 

Mrs. Glenny missed her young niece very 
much, and in consequence made Norah her 
companion, and was pleased to find how 
much improved she was by Kate’s teaching 
and example. 

As this is a story for children, I will not 
moralize, but just ask them to try and take 
a lesson from cousin Kate (who is not an 
imaginary person by any means), and I hope 
they will succeed in such an endeavour. In| 





TWO SU 


Ir was the 2oth of June, and my last Sunday 
at home before starting for what then seemed 
to me a very formidable journey. Yes, my 
last Sunday—my last day, indeed, for my 
mother and I were to go the next evening 
to London, where she would place me in 
charge of the friends, or rather acquaintances, 
with whom I was to travel through France 
to Switzerland. There they were to leave 
me with my grand-aunt, to whom I was 
about to pay a long-promised visit of two 
months. 

And this Sunday was to be my last day! 
The thought wakened me ere the bright sun 
had kissed the dew from the sweet China 
roses clustering round my open window. 

How should I leave them all? My dear 
father, with his kind, solemn ways, whom I 
feared, but loved much more than I feared ; 
my gentle mother, and wild little Hetty. How 
sad to separate from them all for the first 
time! How strange to see another than my 
father’s face in the reading desk when next 
I went to church ! and where would that be? 
In Paris, probably, the modern Babylon, as 
my grandmother ca!’e] it; the “light of the 
universe, the centre of civilization,” accord- 
ing to Victor Hugo, a “grande maison de 
santé” in the opinion of Monsieur de Bis- | 


every family there are little troubles, which 
may be increased or diminished at will, little 
characters to be formed by little events, and 
little kindnesses to be done by little children. 
And the little girls in a house can do very 
much towards adding to the comfort and hap- 
piness of every other member, from papa in 
his arm-chair to the dear baby in the nursery. 
To those same dear little people I dedicate 
my story, in memory of dear Norah, who is 
no longer of their number. 
BERTHA LEIGH. 


NDAYS. 


munists and the massacring troops of Ver- 
sailles, and I came to the conclusion that the 
Parisians must be mad indeed to throw away 
such happiness as was within their grasp to 
struggle for the phantom of political liberty. 
(This last expression I admit to be my 
father’s. ) 

Would there be a revolution while we were 
there? The very idea made me tremble with 
terror and delight. 

My meditations were here interrupted by 
the full rich notes of a blackbird singing 
in the shrubbery. How sweetly it thrilled 
through the solemn silence of the Sabbath 
morning—the sweet day of rest! How de- 
liciously the perfumed air floated in from the 
mignonette and roses, the gillyflower and 
sweet-peas, which grew so luxuriantly in the 
old-fashioned rectory garden! What a happy 
girl I was to have lived all my sixteen years 
without care or trouble, amid these fair and 
peaceful surroundings ! 

Then a doubt came to me. Did I do well 
to quit the home nest to soar forth into the 
unknown world without? Probably not, but 
youth is restless, and there had at times come 
over me a longing for change which I now 
felt, despite my fears, glad to gratify. 

Presently it struck six, and I heard the 





marck. Who is right in his estimate of the| servants begin to move about in the house, 
beautiful city and its unruly inhabitants ?|so I rose and dressed myself very leisurely. 
As I lay in my little white-curtained bed| Then I laid my large Bible (my father’s gift 
listening to the twittering of the awakening |at my confirmation) upon my dressing-table, 
birds, I tried to solve this knotty problem.|and read a psalm, and then my favourite 
I saw Paris in my mind’s eye, as I had|chapter of St. John, where he says, “ Let 
heard it described, with its palaces and/not your heart be troubled: ye believe in 
gardens, its woods, its fountains, its blue sky, |God, believe also in Me. In My Father 5 
and its radiant sun—a fair picture. When I | house are many mansions.” I thought awhile 
thought of its revolutions and civil wars, of |over what I had read, and then went to the 
Marat and Robespierre, of the terrible Com- | garden, where I visited my plants and flowers 
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and chickens, till it was time to go to my 
mother’s room to bid her good morning and 
fetch my sister Hetty, who always passed 
half an hour with her before breakfast. 

There she was, with her long golden curls 
falling over her pretty fresh muslin frock, 
looking so quiet and good, one could hardly 
imagine her to be the same mischievous 
sprite I knew so well. But on Sundays she 
was always very manageable, the best little 
girl in the world. Then my father came in 
with his kindly smile, and kissing us both, 
we all went down together to the breakfast 
parlour, 

And what a pretty, sunshiny room it was, 
with its snow-white breakfast-table covered 
with dainty china and crystal, and silver, and 
the fair, graceful mistress presiding over all ! 

Truly, in our simple household all was 
indeed done decently and in order. 

Across the garden, through the wicket, 
down the grand sycamore avenue, we then 
went to our little Gothic church, where the 
sunlight shining through the splendid painted 
glass threw long shafts of purple and crim- 
son and gold upon the tesselated pavement 
of the chancel, and over the bent heads of 
the silent worshippers. No ritualistic ex- 


aggerations had as yet penetrated to our 


quiet village; no halfPopish mummeries 
desecrated the solemnity of our simple ser- 
vice ; no stifling odour of perfumed incense 
burdened the sweet fresh air wafted in at the 
open windows. ‘The liturgy was not even 
intoned, but read in my father’s clear, sym- 
pathetic voice, so as to be intelligible to all; 
and the earnest faces upturned to his testi- 
fied that the holy words found their way to 
all hearts, and that he was well loved by all 
his congregation. 

I do not know if he had chosen his sermon 
that day with reference to my departure, but 
it seemed to me as though he had, for he spoke 
of the difficulties which surround the young 
on their entrance into life, of the many and 
various temptations which beset their path, 
of the world and its terrible fascinations. 
Thoughtlessness and over-confidence were, 
he said, the rocks upon which many a goodly 
vessel struck, even with the beacon light 
shining forth its warning of danger before 
the eyes of its unwary mariners. And this 
because, secure in their own strength, they 
wilfully closed their eyes, and refused to see 
its guiding star. 

Then he told us how, if we would be in 
the world and yet not of it, we must resist 
to the death even the first appearance of 
temptation, and putting our whole trust in 





the one only sure and certain refuge, travel 
on with steadfast feet amid the thorns and 
briars of the narrow way, till, upheld by the 
all-loving arms of our heavenly Father, we 
would reach at last the golden gates, and 
enter into our everlasting haven of rest. 

As my father uttered these last words 
his eyes rested lovingly upon mine, and I 
knelt down and prayed that they might be 
blessed to me. 

I lingered, as we left the church, to hear 
for the last time the triumphant notes of 
the Hallelujah Chorus, as they pealed forth 
their joyous harmony far and wide. We 
were very proud of our music. The organ 
(a present to the church) was acknowledged 
to be one of the finest in England, and our 
organist was worthy of his instrument. He 
was an amateur, fortunately, otherwise some 
chapel-master v ou'd doubtless have long since 
bribed him away to higher state and honours. 
The choir was numerous and well selected, 
every voice having been carefully trained 
under my mothers own superintendence ; 
and certainly the result was as near per- 
fection as may be. 

Sometimes I would close my eyes as they 
sang some sweet old hymn, and as the vaulted 
roof re-echoed with its floods of golden melody 
I felt as though my soul had floated upwards 
towards heaven, and that I listenedjin silent 
ecstasy to the blessed sound of celestial 
voices singing round the great white throne. 

Ah, yes, those were happy days, filled with 
sweet and innocent enjoyment. 

When the voluntary concluded our father 
joined us, and we returned home under the 
shadowy sycamores. After our early Sunday 
dinner Hetty and I went a long walk into 
the woods, and brought back a lovely bouquet 
of wild flowers for our mother’s room. Where 
would I be ere they were withered? I asked 
myself. The thought pained me. 

In the evening they all went again to 
church, I remaining at home to look after 
some household matters ; and then, the day 
having been most unusually hot, we were 
allowed, as a great treat, to have tea on the 
lawn. 

With what wild delight little Hetty ran to 
and fro, carrying plates of cake and delicate 
slices of bread and butter! With what pre- 
cocious grace she received the two or three 
friends who came to bid us good-bye, and 
wish me God-speed upon my way ! 

And so we talked on till the twilight 
deepened, and the full moon rose high in the 
sky in all her silver splendour. ‘Then our 
friends left us, and the mother taking little 
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remained 
alone. 

Softly I slipped my hand into his and rested 
my head upon his shoulder, silent and happy. 
After a while he laid his hand upon my 
head. ‘God bless you, my child,” he mur- 
mured, “and bring you back to us safe and 
unchanged.” The tears welled into my eyes 
as he kissed my forehead and sent me to rest. 

Before I slept my mother came to me as 
usual, This evening she held a parcel in her 
hand. ‘ My dear love,” she said, “I wish 
to tell you here to-night, while we are quiet 
and undisturbed, that the friends with whom 
you are to travel have not perhaps quite the 
same ideas on religious subjects as your father 
and I have tried to give to our children. 
They go much into society, and have had 
many temptations we have never known in 
our quiet corner. This you will remark par- 
ticularly as to their manner of spending the 
Sunday. 

So, dear, I have brought these few books 
which I chose for you the last time I was 
in town, and I hope you will read them 
tranquilly at home, and join as little as 
possible in their Sunday gaieties. It will 
only be for a short time; “once with your 
grand-aunt at Geneva, all will, I trust be 
well. And now, having full confidence in 
my child, I shall leave her to sleep, certain 
that she will think often of her father and 
mother who love ker so well, and not forget 
their advice.” Then she also kissed me ten- 
derly and left me. 

You see we were such quiet country people, 
that the first flight of one of the young birds 
from the nest was quite a heart-stirring event. 

So ended this happy Sunday—my last at 
home. 

* * * * * 

Pang, pang! thump, thump, thump! I 
rose up in bed with a violent start, wonder- 
ing what had wakened me so suddenly. I 
looked round, still half asleep, and very 
tired from my journey, for we had arrived 
in Paris by the late train the night before. 
The sun was shining brightly upon the 
polished floor of my carpetless room from 
three large windows, and despite the closed 
curtains and outer shutters, or Jersiennes, as 
the maidcalledthem, filled it with dazzling light. 

Pang, pang! there it was again, and 
accompanied by the sound of innumerable 
voices talking and shouting. What could 


they be doing making so much noise, and on 
Sunday morning? I sprang up, threw on my 
dressing-gown, and drawing the curtains of 
the window which looked on the Avenue de 


Neuilly, opened it wide, for it was stiflingly 
hot, and peeped out through the leaves of 
the persiennes. I was astonished at what I 
saw—a mass of people running to and fro, 
chattering, laughing, and gesticulating like a 
band of children let loose from school; and 
under the double row of trees which line the 
avenue on either side quantities of shops and 
booths, of every kind and description, some 
still closed, some opened, with their various 
wares, displayed on white linen or red velvet- 
covered shelves; others in process of being 
unnailed, their owners flourishing about with 
hammers and chisels, and their task con- 
cluded, rushing to a crimson tent spangled 
with gold stars, where divers drinks were 
distributed to an already numerous set of 
customers. 








}avenue is a very handsome one. 


I gazed wonderingly, first at this bustling 
crowd, and then at its surroundings. The 
On each 
side of the centre alley is a wide pavement 
planted with the trees already mentioned, 
under whose spreading branches fat French 
matrons were sitting on green benches, com- 
fortably gossiping, while their brown-skinned 
babies played at dust pies around them. Then 
came two side alleys, laid with rails, where 
the tramways run from Paris to Neuilly, 
Courbevoie, and Surense, going down one 
side and returning up the other ; beyond which 
is a handsome /ro/foir for foot passengers. 
The houses are large and well built, generally 
five or six stories high, closed with enormous 
double-leaved oaken doors. Some of them 
were already opened, and I could see straight 
opposite me a great court, which seemed to 
lead into a garden beyond. All the windows 
had outside shutters, and the first floor, and 
often the second and fourth, had pretty bal- 
conies filled with flowers. Our house was 
a corner one, and I could see along the 
continuation of our street on the other side 
of the avenue, into the Bois de Boulogne, 
whence came a fragrant perfume of pine wood 
and acacia blossom, mingled alas! with a 
strong smell of wet dust, the water-carts being 
already in full activity. 

Presently the little porcelain pendule on 
the chimney-piece struck eight. I hastened 
to finish my toilette, and when dressed I 
opened the shutters, and this time took a 
wider view of my new locality. Looking to 
the left towards Paris I saw the magnificent 
arch of the Arc de Triomphe standing out like 
a colossal gate against the radiant blue of the 
sunny sky; then down the long avenue in 
the opposite direction to the Pont de Neuilly, 
where, with rapt eye and beating heart, once 
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stood the unfortunate Charlotte Corday, and 
gazed for the first time upon the blood-stained 
city destined to be the theatre of her heroic 
crime and death. Unhappy young creature, 
who, misguided by evil counsellors, and 
imagining herself to be the chosen deliverer 
of France, forgot these words, “‘ Vengeance 
is Mine,” and so lost her life in a vain effort to 
save her country. 

Saddened by this reflection, I left the 
window and returned to my morning occupa- 
tions. I was trying to read a psalm, in spite 
of the increasing disturbance, when a rap 
came to my door. “ Zxtrez,’ I called out, 
trembling as I heard my first attempt to speak 
French. A smart little maid came _ in, 
carrying a breakfast-tray. There was no 


cloth, but otherwise it looked tempting enough. 
A small coffee-pot of black coffee, a jug of 
boiling milk, a nice freshly baked roll, with 
delicious butter, and a tiny round salver, a) 


little bigger than a five-shilling piece, with | 





four bits of beetroot sugar cut in flat square 
morsels. The maid then asked me if I had} 
slept well, which phrase I was, to my great 
mortification, obliged to make her repeat | 
twice before I could understand it. I achieved 
a tolerably well-pronounced “77s dzen, merci; 
whereupon she smiled, nodded her head, | 
and vanished. 

After a time my friends, Mrs. Grey and her 
daughter, came to bid me good morning. Their 
French being considerably in advance of mine, 
we rang the bell to make some inquiries as 
as to the means of getting to the Embassy 
Church‘and the hours of the services. 

Madame Victorine, as the maid announced 
herself when asked her name, told us we 
might take a cab to the Rue d’Aguesseau ; 
or we could go in the tramway, which passed 
before our windows, as far as the Arc, then 
down the Faubourg St. Honoré by omnibus 
correspondance. The cab station being at 
the Porte Maillot, halfway to the Arc, we 
decided for the tramway. Mrs. Grey shrugged 
her shoulders, shook her head and finally 
declared she had a headache, and was 
too fatigued to go out so early; so I went 
with Mr. Grey and Eleonore. Arrived by the 
tramway at the Arc de Triomphe, we looked 
down the splendid avenue of the Champs 
Elysées, a mile and a quarter in length, to 
the Place de la Concorde, with its grand 
Egyptian obelisk and sparkling fountains. 

The view looked so tempting that, as we 
had plenty of time, we gave up the omnibus 
and strolled leisurely on under the trees 
to the Rue de l’Elysée, a pretty cross street 
leading to the Faubourg St. Honoré, nearly 


| sermon. 


’/} appeared in the pulpit. 





opposite the Rue d’Aguesseau. 


we sought. 


The service was well conducted, and made | 
T thought also of a little | 
tract I had once read called “A Sunday J 
Morning’s Dream,” for, despite my utmost | 
exertions, I found myself, like the persons | 


me think of home. 


described therein, wondering at the new 


sights I had just beheld; and also why my 4 
pink crape bonnet, which had so pleased me § 


a few days before, seemed now old-fashioned 
and almost dowdy. 

With a violent effort, I brought back my 
wandering thoughts, and tried to keep in 


my remembrance that I was in the house of : 


God, and listening to His holy word. 
When the prayers were over, I was much 

surprised to see a number of persons rise 

and leave the church. I turned to Mr. 


signed to me to keep my seat. 


long, or who lunched early, left before the 


disrespectful to the clergyman, especially as 
he has been many years in Paris, and is much 


beloved and esteemed. On leaving church 4 


we did not return to our fension as I ex- 
pected, but went to lunch with some friends 
of the Greys—a Mr. and Mrs. Montgomery 

-in the Rue de la Madeleine. 

I fancied, from their having only the first 
floor of the house, that they must be poor, 
but I soon saw I was mistaken, for we were 
shown into a handsome drawing-room, richly 
furnished. ‘The walls were almost covered wit) 
mirrors, and beautiful ornaments in bronze 
and china were everywhere scattered about 
on tables of buhl and marqueterie. 

Several persons were present, and among 
them, to my astonishment, was Mrs. Grey, 
talking with the greatest animation to a 
French gentleman near her. She nodded 
kindly to me, and I inquired for her head- 
ache. She said she was better, whereat I 


noticed two young girls, the nieces of our J 


hostess, exchange a significant glance and 
smile. We soon passed into the sad/e a 


manger, where we had what they called 4 


déjetiner, but which seemed to me very like a 
comfortable dinner. 


served. Every one laughed and chatted very | 


This we } 
took, and soon found the quiet little church | 


Grey with an inquiring glance, but he 
He told me § 
OF FEE hose | fi d th arvice il 
iuterwarads that those who iound the service | 


I was shocked, and asked myself @ 
what we should have felt had half our con- § 
gregation quitted the church as our father jf 
It seemed to me § 


This was my first | 
experience of French cookery, and I own I | 

approved of it greatly, especially the manner |§ 
in which the vegetables were arranged and § 
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 gaily,and the time passedso quickly that I was 
church horrified, just as we began to eat iced straw- 
@ berries with claret sauce, to hear the clock 
| made | strike three. “It is time to go,” I said to 
a little @} Eleonore Grey, “or we shall be late.” 
unday | ** Late |!” she answered ; “ for what ?” 
itmost “For church, to be sure. Are you not 
ersons going?” 
| new “T should think not; we never go more 
hy my than once.” 
ed me “ But I must,” I said; “I shall slip out 
oned unnoticed.” 
“No, no, you cannot walkalone in Paris; 
k my it is quite impossible.” 
ep in At this moment a servant announced that 
use of the carriage was at the door. “ Perhaps I 
might go with them,” I whispered. 
much “Nonsense, child! they are going to the 
s rise | races, and Mrs. Montgomery won’t have the 
Mr. @ carriage crowded.” 
it he “ The races on Sunday!” I exclaimed. 
d me @ Mrs. Grey and the two nieces at this 
rvice @ | laughed outright. “What an innocent it is, to 
e the Y#} be sure!” cried one of them. “ Why, there 
ryself | are no good races except on Sunday.” 
con- (| Having now finished dessert, we rose from 
ather @ | table. Mrs. Montgomery, her eldest niece, 
> me ##! and Mrs. Grey also went to dress, and soon 
ly as @ | took their departure, accompanied by the 
nuch @} gentleman I have already mentioned. I 
urch [| thought Mr. Grey seemed annoyed that his 
[ ex- | wife should have made one of the party, but 
ends || he did not interfere to prevent it. 
nery @ “‘Now then, papa,” cried Eleonore, “ we 
shall be ready for you in a minute ;” and she 
first drew me from the room. “Put on your 
00F, things, Mary; we are going to the Boulevards, 
were and then to hear the band at the Tuileries.” 
ichly “ T would rather not,” I answered. ‘“ Could 
wit) I not return to the enston ? I do not think 
onze mamma would like me to go on Sunday.” 
bout “T’ve told you already,” she said, “ that 


you cannot go about in Paris alone, and we 


long are only going a walk; there is no sight- 
Tey, seeing in the matter.” 
D a What could I do? I yielded, and we 


ded 
-ad- 


sauntered up the Boulevard de la Madeleine, 
the Boulevard des Capucines, on to the 
Boulevard des Italiens. Here Eleonore 
complained greatly of the heat, which was 
indeed excessive, and persuaded her father 
to let us have ices at the Café Napolitain. 
I could not help enjoying my /uéti /rutti, 
thought 





ea with its nice little gaufre; but I 

irst | uncomfortably while doing so what my dear 
a mother would think.could she see me. 

ner After finishing with a delicious draught 
ind of iced water, we continued our walk a little 


farther, then turned to the right down the 














Rue Vivienne, crossed the gardens of the 
Palais Royal, and so into the Rue de Rivoli 
and the Tuileries. I was very glad to sink 
into an arm-chair under the shady chestnuts, 
where I listened with remorseful pleasure to 


jthe splendid overture of “ William Tell,” as 


it rang out its martial notes full and clear 
through the summer air. When we were 
quite rested we went to the beautiful Place de 
la Concorde, and there took a cab to return 
to Neuilly. I began making a great many 
resolutions how I would spend my evening, 
but at every instant my attention was called 
off by what was passing around us. 

It was a gay scene indeed, this Avenue 
des Champs Elyseés, the centre filled 
with carriages, the side alleys crowded with 
gaily dressed people sitting or walking under 
the trees. After crossing the Rondpoint we 
began to meet all kinds of vehicles,—four- 
in-hand drags, handsome caltches, smart 
broughams, pony carriages, gigs, cabs,—all 
returning from the races. We could scarcely 
make any progress. Several celebrities were 
pointed out to me, but they did not impress 
me favourably. I looked in vain for one face 
denoting power or high intelligence; they 
were generally ordinary-looking, and almost 
all fat and heavy. 

Presently we arrived at the Arc de Tri- 
omphe. I gazed up at its magnificent pro- 
portions as we drove slowly round it. “ Paris, 
at least, is beautiful,” I thought, “if neither the 
Parisiens nor the Parisiennes are so.” Atthe 
Porte Maillot a fresh surprise awaited me. 

The carriage stopped suddenly in the midst 
of a noise, a din, a vacarme, an inexplicable 
confusion of sounds I can scarcely describe ; 
bands of music, organs, bells, talking, shout- 
ing, laughing, screaming, all mixed up together 
in a tumult, which made it impossible to hear 
what the coachman was trying to say to us 
from his box. 

In vain Mr: Grey stretched his head and 
shoulders out of the window till he nearly 
fell into the street—in vain the cabman put 
his two hands to his mouth and yelled again 
and again,—we heard nothing. At last, with 
a despairing shrug, the man pointed with his 
whip to the right, and a sergent de ville sud- 
denly appearing in a violent state of gesticu- 
lation, we began to understand that for some 
reason we were not allowed to pass through 
the barrier, and so took a side street, and 
went down another avenue. 

“What was the matter?” we asked, as 
oon as we could hear ourselves speak. 

“Tt was the Féte de Neuilly,” the man 
replied, “and no carriages were permitted to 
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for dinner, we had only time to make the 
hastiest of toilets, and to rush to the dining- 
room, where we found about a dozen persons 
assembled. We slipped into our places with 
an apology for the lateness of our arrival. 

“ Comment, Monsieur?” shouted the mis- 
tress of the house. 

Mr. Grey, supposing his French was at 
fault, turned very red, and repeated his ex- 
cuses in other words, but in the same tone 
of voice. ‘I do not hear,” screamed the 
lady. ‘‘ Does Monsieur desire something ?” 

Eleonore then took up the refrain, and in 
her shrill tones said we were sorry to be 
late. 

“Oh!” returned the lady, with a look 
which plainly said, “ was that all?” and col- 
lapsed into her chair. 

They then continued the conversation we 
had interrupted. They spoke a little of the 
races and a great deal of the éte. 

“ Fortunately,” said an old gentleman, 
“there is not much going on at this hour, 
and we can dine in comparative peace.”’ 

“Yes, at the risk of suffocation,” remarked 
a stout lady, glancing at the closed windows. 

“ Comparative peace!” I thought, “ what 
can it have been before?” 

“Is the féfe over, then?” I ventured to 
ask a young French girl beside me. 

“Oh dear no,” she laughed, “it will be 
worse than ever to-night; it is their last 
Sunday, and they will keep it up till three 
or four in the morning. There is to be a 
grand ball and fireworks.” 

And she spoke truly, for about eight o’clock 
the noise began to increase, and at nine it was 
deafening. I had asked to be left alone in 
my room, and had closed the fersiennes and 
even the windows in spite of the intolerable 
heat, and had tried with all my might to read 
the service, but the blessed words danced 
before my eyes to the rhythm of the sweet 
“Blue Danube,” and rhymed in my ears to 
the staccato of “ Madame Angot ;” and at last, 
rising from my bed in despair, I closed my 
book and put it from me. At this moment 
Eleonore Grey opened my door. 

“Well,” she said, smiling, “how is the 
reading getting on?” 

“It is useless trying to do anything,” I 
answered, pointing to the book upon the 
table. 
“Of course it is, so take advice this time, 
and come along with us; we are going to see 
the féte.” 


‘ 


pass after two o’clock.” So we ignominiously 
returned home by a back street. Too late 


dreadful crowd and on Sunday. Oh! indeed 
I cannot.” 5 
“You must,” she said, laying her handon § 


But I resisted. “ No, Eleonore, I shall not 
go; I have behaved badly enough already. 
I do not know what mamma would say to 
me, so this evening I must really remain 
quietly at home.” 

“ Quietly, indeed !” she said, laughing, asa 
rattling succession of pistol-shots just under 
my window made me spring from my seat. 

“What is that?” I gasped, with a vague 
recollection of the supposed excitability of 
the French people rushing through my brain, 
and making me wonder whether this was the 
beginning of a revolution, or if they were 
only shooting each other quietly. 

“Nothing very alarming; only a tir au 
pistolet. It is, however, sufficiently disagree- 
able to sit here and listen to, so as it is quite 
impossible either to read or to go to bed and 
sleep, you may as well make up your mind 
and come with us.” 

I hesitated; then repeated my refusal, “I 
must not indeed,” I said, turning away from 
the window and the temptation at the same 
time. 

“Nonsense! it is clearly proved that you 
can neither read, write, nor sleep; you will 
only fret yourself into a headache, whereas if 
we go out and see what is going on, we shall 
feel it less, and probably have some little 
amusement, so do come, and don’t bother | 
any more about it.” 

“Who is going ?” I asked feebly. 
“Papa,” she answered; “he did not wish || 
to go, but I teased him into it; for of course 
mamma is much too dignified to run the risk 
(imminent, I must confess) of being jostled by 
the ‘populace ;’ then there is that French girl 
who was next you at dinner, and her father | 
and brother, that is all. You know I would 








on Sunday if we could do anything rational, 
but as that is hopeless, partons.” 

And I proved the truth of the proverb, 
“Who hesitates is lost,” for I yielded, and in 
five minutes more had, alas! forgotten all my 
scruples, and was heartily enjoying the scene 
before me. It was wonderfully pretty. From 
the Porte Maillot to the Pont de Neuilly, a 
distance of about two miles, the avenue was 
brilliantly illuminated and alive with blue- 
bloused men, white-capped women, and 
eager-faced children, all struggling and striy- 
ing to get forward, and looking from afar 
like a great many-coloured ant-heap. 





“Going out!” I exclaimed, “among that 
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at short regular intervals, were high posts, |like a bagatelle board, only the one end is 
covered with crimson velvet and gold tinsel, | entirely perforated with holes, painted in red 
from the top of which floated (or would have or black. You strike a spring, and a ball 
done so had there been any wind to float | flies out ; you call out red or black, and if the 
them) a long narrow-pointed banner, red, | ball falls into the colour you name, you gain 
white, and blue; about half way up these | so many macarons. 

posts was a group of flags, with a shield in| There were also the lotteries, the chevaux 
the centre, bearing on some the arms of|de dois, the swings, the somnambules, and 
Neuilly, on others the letters 2. /. (Répudb- 'many others. Gingerbread and barley-sugar 
lique Frangaise) in huge gold letters. From | stalls were much in favour with the younger 
post to post all the way up and down were | part of the community. Their gingerbread 
drooping festoons of gaily coloured lamps, | is quite different from ours, being made prin- 
which from distance to distance crossed the | cipally of honey without any spices, and is of 
avenue, and were raised high in the centre,|a mawkish taste and sticky consistency : the 
and crowned by a kind of immense chande- | almonds and gilding which cover it make it, 
lier of large white globe-shaped lamps. As | nevertheless, very attractive to French juve- 
the ground rose on either side of our house, | niles. The barley-sugaris made in very long, 
which was situated opposite the alley in the | thick sticks, flavoured with different fruits, 
Bois de Boulogne which leads to the Jardin | and rolled up in gaily-painted papers fringed 
d’Acclimatation, the details were distinctly | with gold or silver. 

visible and produced a very pretty effect.| The odd-looking little gaujfres shops, with 
Under the trees the double lines of booths,|a tall black chimney coming out of each 
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theatres, shows, &c., were all lighted up with | 
lamps or variegated Chinese lanterns, some | 
of them having as many as ten, fifteen, or 
even twenty on the outside front. 

As we were indulging ourselves in a pro- 
longed and comfortable stare at the /owf 
ensemble above described, a volley of pistol- | 
shots, fired off close to my ears, again | 
startled me so violently that I almost | 
screamed. We thereupon all turned round | 
and began our investigation of the /ée by | 
studying the cause of this disturbance. Ex- | 
actly behind us was a small booth, narrow | 
to the front, but stretching back about fifteen | 
or twenty feet. It was, as I supposed, the| 
“tir au pistolet,’ which I had already heard | 
in my room, 

The game consisted in hitting, with an odd 
kind of firearm—something between a carbine | 


specimen of ‘‘/a fille ad’ Albion, 


roof, were always crowded. These gauffres, 
er pastry cakes, are made in long squares, 
divided into compartments like a postage 
stamp box, and we had the satisfaction of 
seeing them made before our eyes, from 
the mixing of the flour and water to the 
moment when they were withdrawn from the 
oven, nicely browned and covered with white 
sugar. 

Whilst we, in our turn, were giving an order 
for a considerable number of cakes, a little 
incident occurred which rather amused us. 
The French family, belonging to our party, 
recognised an acquaintance in the crowd, a 
vieille demoiselle Anglaise, as they called her, 
who presently joined us, and was presented 
to the company in general. She wasa perfect 
’ as she ap- 
peared some years ago in the pages of Punch, 


and a pistol—the centre of certain squares | with huge nose, enormous teeth, and gigantic 


marked on the back of the stall. 


When the | sandalled feet (not such as to flatter our na- 


bull’s-eye was struck (not a very frequent oc- | tional vanity). 


currence apparently) the square gave way, | 


After almost throwing herself into the arms 


and in its place popped out a doll dressed as|of each one in turn, and expressing, in a 
a Cossack, or a Chinese, or a savage, to the|screeching voice and very high-flown lan- 
great delight of the children. The person | guage, her regret at the length of time which 
who hit the oftenest in a given number of | had elapsed since they had met, she informed 
times gained a small cake or a dondon. (us she was waiting for her niece, who had 
When we were tired of watching this not|gone to make some household purchases 
very exciting game, we went on our way, pro-|at the grocer’s opposite. While they were 
ceeding first to the Pont de Neuilly, then| talking the young girl in question came back, 
returning past our hotel to the Porte Maillot | carrying a small basket in her hand. 
and back again, going up one side and down| ‘The gauffres were by this time in the oven, 
the other. }and two or three new sets of people were 
The variety of amusements was inex-| crowding behind us, waiting their turn. 
haustible. There was the “jez des maca-| ‘Good gracious !” screamed the Anglaise, 
rons,” which is played on a table somewhat | “ how hot it is! there is not a breath of air. 
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And what a horrible smell!” she continued, 
sniffing all round her; “it is atrocious. What 
can it be?. Don’t you smell it?” suddenly 
addressing herself to me. 

“J—J don’t know. Yes,I think I do,” I 
answered, hesitatingly. 

“‘T should suppose you do,” she repeated ; 
“why, it is stifling, but that is always the way 
in France. _ The smells are something fright- 
ful; and no wonder when the people are so 
dirty. However, it is my own fault for 
coming to this horrid fé¢e. What else could 
one expect? But my niece insisted, and so 
I gave in;” and she darted an angry glance 
on the people round her. 

Fortunately, the Aatissier cut short her 
lamentations by giving us our cakes, which 
were excellent. 

Then we walked on till we came to an odd 
little derrague, with a great placard in front, 
on which was written, “‘ Za Femme Sauvage ;” 
and a man with a chain in his hand blew a 
trumpet, beat a drum, and then called out, 
“Only two sous, Messieurs et Mesdames. 
Go in and see the young savage just im- 
ported ; she comes from the centre of Africa, 
and worships the sun. Za vwoild.” He 
thereupon drew the chain, and there sud- 
denly appeared at a small square window 
close beside us a hideous black face, with 
The dreadful creature 


shining white teeth. 
glared at us, and then with alow, deep growl 
vanished into her den. 

“Only two sous, Mesdames, and a half- 
penny for Aessieurs les militaires,” again 


shouted the man. “She eats live rabbits ; 
enter and see her feed.” 

The French girl begged to be allowed to 
see sO curious a spectacle, and so we all went 
into the booth together. 

When a sufficient number of persons were 
seated the curtain was raised, and the show- 
man, drawing his chain and calling out some 
words in an unknown tongue, the savage 
again appeared, with a necklace of fish- 
bones and a nondescript garment of feathers. 
Translating his words as he went on for 
the benefit of the public, he desired her to 
sing a hymn to the sun, she being, as he in- 
formed us, a fire worshipper. She made a 
fearful kind of low howling, waving her arms 
in the air meanwhile. Then he told her to 
sing the war-song of her tribe, when she 
yelled, and screamed, and capered about 
with contortions appalling to behold. The 
man applauded her, and the audience fol- 
lowed his example, while the poor creature 
crouched in a corner. A live rabbit was 
then produced, when she sprang up with a 





loud growl, and, snatching it in her hands, 
tore it in pieces and devoured it. I did not 
see this part of the performance, as I covered 
my face with my hands, but no doubt there 
was some trick in it, as I heard afterwards 
that the African savage was a girl from the 
Batignolles in Paris, painted black for the 
occasion, and therefore not probably given 
to eating raw meat. 

As the curtain dropped the Anglaise re- 
commenced her complaints. ‘Why, that 
smell is worse than ever in here!” she said. 
“ Certainly the great unwashed is no joke in 
this country.. It is dreadful for persons like 
us to be exposed to such a vicinity.” 

As this was enunciated in a sort of stage 
whisper, perfectly audible to all around, many 
indignant looks were cast upon her by the 
objects of her displeasure. 

“ Make haste,” she said to her niece, push- 
ing her on before her, and holding her nose 
as we went out; “make haste, or I shall 
faint.” 

The moment we all emerged into the open 
air of the brilliantly lighted avenue she shook 
herself, and calling the girl to her,—“ Let us 
go home,” she said, “I can stand this no 
longer ;” and, seizing her suddenly by the 
arm, she knocked down the basket she car- 
ried, and scattered its contents on the ground. 
We hastened to gather them up, and a fat 
young Frenchwoman whom I had noticed 
near us in the show advanced with a parcel 
she had picked up in her hand. 

“Don’t come near me!” screamed the 
Anglaise. “Oh, gracious, what a smell!” 

“T think, Madame,” said the young woman, 
viciously, “that the smell came from your 
direction—not ours.” 

“Insolent creature! would you dare to 
say 

“I mean, Madame,” interrupted the other, 
“that you have been infecting the whole 
place with a Camembert cheese, a thing never 
brought into a theatre by respectable people 
in France. Allow me to return it to you.” 

A general titter went round at the expense 
of the angry Briton. 

“T don’t believe it,” she cried. 

“Smell it, then;” and the Frenchwoman 
pushed it under her nose. 

‘‘ Disgusting stuff!” she exclaimed, throw- 
ing the good cheese on the ground, “and 
disgusting nation who can eat such things. 
There, you may keep it for yourself; and 
spurning it with her foot she bounced off, too 
furious even to remember to bid us good-bye. 

We laughed very heartily at her discom- 
fiture, and went on eur way again. 
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her | a History from the Creation to the Present Time. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
’ || @My Country. A History of the British Isles. In 2 Vols., 18mo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 
hole || © May be had in § parts, limp cloth, ts. each. 
aby | MAnecdotes in Natural History. By the Rev. F.O. Morris. Cloth, 55. 
ple || MPifficulties of Darwinism. By the Rev. F. O. Morris. 2s. 
| MThe Humanity Series of School Books. For National and other 
nse {| MR Schools, Edited by the Rev. F. O. Morris, B.A. 
| @ BOOK I.— Containing 64 pages, cloth, 6d. 
| BOOK II.—Containing 96 pages, cloth, 8d. 
{| BOOK III.—Containing 128 pages, cloth, 1od. 
ane | BOOK IV.—Containing 144 pages, cloth, Is. 
| E BOOK V.—Containing 208 pages, cloth, Is. 3d. 
w- || BOOK VI.—Containing 272 pages, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
ind | ANNUALS. 
er i] fter Work. For 1876. A Magazine for Home Reading, With numerous Illustrations. 
n¢ | “lc v7 
oo | cat Wes for 1876. Edited by Rev. Dr. Whit! EMORE, Rector of St. Katherine 
| Cree, London. With numerous full-page Illustrations and smaller Engravings by Eminent Artists. Bound in 
ye cloth, extra gilt, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. . 4 Bc ; 
m unshine for 1876. An Illustrated Magazine for Young People and Family Reading. 





Edited by Rev. Dr. WHITTEMORE. Handsomely bound in cloth, 1s. 6d. ; extra gilt, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 
aithful Words for Old and Young. For 1876. Cloth, lettered, I». 6d. 
he National Church. For 1876. A Monthly Record of Church Work. Cloth, 2s. 
orth London Magazine for 1876. With Illustrations. Two complete Tales, 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 2s. 




























BOOKS (conthiued). 
New Zealand, and its Inhabitants. [Illustrating the Origin, Manne 


Customs, Religion, Language, &c., &c., of the Maori and Polynesian Races in gene 
together with the Geology, Natural History, Productions, and Climate of the Count 
By the Rev. RicHaArD TayLor, M.A., F.G.S. Second Edition, with numer 
Illustrations. In 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6¢, (Published at 25s.) 

The Past and Present of New Zealand. With its prospects for ¢! 
future. By Rev. RICHARD TAYLOR. With numerous Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, 
(Published at ros. 6d.) 

Robert Mimpriss. A Sketch of his Life and Work. With a full-leng 
Photographic Portrait. Small 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


Voices of the Dead. Twenty-five Sermons. By the Rev. P. A. De Tetssiz 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Christ in His Offices, Words, and Works. Thirty Sermons 


Tints 


Crow 
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other 
vol. i 
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Subjects from the Gospels. By the Rev. E. Frown, late Rector of Clatford, Hani 


Crown 8vyo, 4s. 6d. 

Barrack Sermons. (23), Preached in the Cavalry Barracks, Dorchest 
By the Rev. HENRY MOULE, Vicar of Fordington, Dedicated, by Permission, to ¢ 
Queen. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Plain Sermons for Plain People. By the Rev. F. O. Morris, Rectd 
of Nunburnholme, Yorks. Old Series (Nos. 1 to 173), 6d. each. New Series (Nos. 17 
to 200), Is. each. 

*,* These Plain Sermons are intended for the use of the Clergy, and are printed in Italics, with ¢ 

wide margin for additions. 

Readings for Mothers’ Meetings. By ExizasetrH Twininc. Secon 
Edition. Small 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

Meditations on some Prayers of the Bible, as Readings for Mother 
Meetings. By ELIZABETH TWINING. Limp cloth, Is. 

Short Readings for Mothers’ Meetings. By Caro.ine M. PILKINGTO} 
Crown 8vo, limp cloth, ts. 6d. 

Hymns for Mothers’ Meetings, Village Services, &c. Limp cloth, 2d 

Mothers’ Meetings Pence Cards. For Depositors’ use. 14.; or 10d. pe 
dozen. 

Pence-Books, for Registering Weekly Payments at Mothers 
Meetings. Is. 

Homely Readings on Homely Subjects. Ten Readings. Cloth, 1. 

Pleasant Readings for Homely People. Seven Readings. Cloth, 1 

Words of Consolation, Pardon, and Hope. By G. S. Fourteent 
Thousand. Cloth, rs. . 

Daisy’s Mistake. A Tale for the Young. Fcap 8vo, cloth, rs. 

Willie Grey; the Young Orphan. A Story on the Eighth Command 
ment. Cloth, 9d. 

Chains for the Neck. A Daily Text-Book for the Young. Cloth, rs. 


By the Late ROBERT MIMPRISS, 

The Gospel Treasury and Expository Harmony of the Fou 
Evangelists, with Scriptural Illustrations, Expository Notes, Practical Reflections 
Geographical Notices, Copious Index, &c. Library Edition, 1 vol. Demy 4to, 105 
Teachers’ Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 

Harmony of the Four Evangelists. In PARALLEL CoLuMNs. Fcap 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The Steps of Jesus. A Narrative Harmony of the Four Evangelists 
18mo, cloth, Is. 6d. 

Teachers’ Manual of Graduated Simultaneous Instruction 
Grades 1 and 2. Cloth boards, with Pocket and Map, 3s. Limp cloth, 1s. 6¢. Grade 3 
Cloth Boards, with Pocket and Map, 3s. Limp cloth, Is. 6d. 

Gallery Lessons on the Life of Christ. Folio, in Iron Frame, 16s. 

Tablet Lessons. Grade 1. In Tin Frame, 5s. 

Schoolroom Chart of our Lord’s Life and Ministry. 18s. 

Medium Chart of our Lord’s Life and Ministry. 9s. 

Chart of the Acts of the Apostles. tos. 6d. 

The Path of Jesus. ad. 
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By JOHN GREEN. 


Hints and Helps for Teachers and Parents. Sixth Thousand. 
B Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
he Systematic Bible Teacher. For Home and School. A Treasury of 
Graduated Bible Lessons, designed to aid Parents, Pastors, Sunday School Workers, and 
others engaged in the Religious Training of ‘the Young.’ Crown 8vo, cloth, vol. iy 25. 3 
vol. ii., 25. 6d. ; vol. iii., 25. Saks 
fatter and Method for Elementary Classes. Watts’ Bible Voices 
Thirty-four large Sheets on Roller. Printed in large type, with Tunes, 55. ; 
By the Late CHARLES BAKER. 
Reading Book of Bible History. Grade 1, 4¢.; Grade 2, 6d.; Grade 3, 15. 
eachers’ Manuals of Bible History. Grade 1, cloth, 1s.; Grade 2, 
cloth, 1s. 6d. ; Grade 3, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

[he Bible Class Book for Schools, Teachers, and Families, 
with explanatory Notes on Places, Customs, Arts, Antiquities, and Natural History, with 
100 Wood-cuts, and Maps illustrative of the Periods. Second Edition. Cloth 3s. 6d. 

The Circle of Knowledge. Grade 1, 6d.; Grade 2, 6¢.; Grade 3, rs. 

eachers’ Manuals to the Circle of Knowledge. Grade 1, cloth, 
1s. 6d. ; Grade 2, cloth, 1s. 6d. ; Grade 3, cloth, 3s. 

he Scientific Class Book. With 330 Wood Engravings. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

onsecutive Lessons. Profusely Illustrated—1. Man, his Frame and 
Wants. 100 Wood-cuts, 1s.—2. Animals, their Nature and Uses. 165 Wood-cuts, 1s.— 
3. Plants, the Earth and Minerals. 86 Wood-cuts, Is. 


PACKETS, PAMPHLETS, &c. 


hurch Seasons. 15 Tracts on the principal Seasons of the Church’s Year. In a packet, 15. 

Words of Consolation, Pardon, and Iiope. A packet of 12 Tracts, in large 
Type, 6d. 

Pleasant Readings for Homely People. A packet of 7 Tracts, 6¢. The Tracts 
separately, 1d. each. 

My Little Friend Packet of Story Books. 12 books, all different, 3d. 

Leaflets for Letters. 100 assorted in a packet, 9d. 

Practical Hints on Scripture Reading. Being a suggestive Commentary on the 

Epistle of St. Paul to the Romans. By the Rev. H. Mou ts, Vicar of Fordington, Dorchester. Price 15. 

Also, by the Same, 

Scripture Interpreted on Scripture Principles. An Exposition of Genesis i., 
os that the Six Days, with the exception of the Creation of Man, were days of Restoration. 
rice Is, 

Israel in Egypt. The Period of their Sojourn, and their Numbers at the Exodus. 
A Paper read before the Victoria Institute. Price 6d. 

The Testimony of a portion of the Vegetable Creation to the God of 
Tue Scriptures. A Paper read at a Meeting of the Victoria Institute. Price 6¢. 

Self-supporting Schools for the Children of the Working Classes, 
Third Edition. Price 6d. 

Conversations on the Services for the Public Baptism of Infants, and 
FOR CONFIRMATION. Price 6d. 
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wa Two Conversations on the Order for Morning and Evening Prayer. 
Price 6d. 
National Health and Wealth Promoted. Part1. Showing how, out of 20 
Fou perches, or the eighth of an acre‘of ground, produce may be raised to the value of £15 or £20 per annum. 
flections 8vo, price 2s, . : 
The Impossibility Overcome ; or, the Inoffensive, Safe, and Economical 
4to, 10 DisPosAL OF THE REFUSE OF TOWNS AND ViLLAGES. Price 6d. 
The Science of Manure as the Food of Plants. Twelve Quarters of Barley 
ap 8 vo, may be grown per acre. Price 6d. 
Manure for the Million. Price 2d. 
welists Land for the Million (to be Rented). Price 4d. 
Advantages of the Dry Earth System. Read at the request of the Health 
ail Department of the Social Science Association at New castle, September, 1870. Price 2d. 
ction, The Potato Disease and its Remedy. Price 6d. 
rade 3 A Catechism of the Catechism. By the-Rev. F. O. Morris. Price 6d. 
None but Christ. By Rev. F. O. Morris. Price 3¢. 
16s. Words of Wesley on Constant Communion. By Rev. F. O. Morris. Price 3d. 


The Scriptural Faith of a Young Churchman. Shown by the Church’s own 
Teaching. Second Edition. Price 6d. 

Will you Decide? By the Rev. W. M. WuitTemoreE, D.D. Fourth Edition. Price 2d, 

Leaning on the Beloved; or, Coming up from the Wilderness. By the 
Rev. W. M. Wuitremorge, D.D. Eighth Thousand. Price 2d. 

The Short Liturgy. Taken from the Book of Common Prayer, with 100 Hymns. 

Compiled by the Rev. W. M. WuirTemorg, D.D. Price 1d. 
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PACKETS, PAMPHLETS, &c. (continued). en 
Ready! A True Story for Village Boys. Price 2d. at 
Satan’s Slave Freed from Bondage. Price 2d. 
Golden Hair’d Annie. A Ballad. Founded on Fact. Second Edition. Price rd. SC 
The Eye-servant and the Servant of Christ Contrasted. A Word to Servant be 
Sixth Edition. Price 1d. a 
Neglected Vineyards; or, the World, the Home, and the Heart. Twelfi | 
Thousand. Price 1d. || W 
Some Talk about Saturday Night and Sunday Morning. By ELIzasry 
Twininc. Price 1d. k 
; A Plain Statement of the Facts of the Case as between the Established 
t CHURCH AND THE LiBERATION Society. Written especially for the information of Working Men. Bj © 
H. B. Reep. Fiftieth Thousand. Price rd. a 
An Appeal to the Wesleyans on behalf of the Established Church. 3 
H. B. Reep. Price ad. sl 
Holy Baptism. An Address from a Rector to his Parishioners. Price Id. p 
The Vow Confirmed. A plain Address to Young Persons BEFORE CONFIRMATION, t] 
the Rev. J. W. Berryman. Fourth Edition. Price 2d. 
The Vow Performed. A short and plain Address to Young Persons AFTER CoN d 
FIRMATION. By the Rev. J. W. BerryMAN. ‘Twelfth Thousand. Price 1d. tl 
Bring an Offering, and come into His Courts. Thirteenth Thousand. Price td. I 
Heartiness in Public Worship. By a London Churchwarden. Hundred-and-thiri 
Thousand. Price 1¢. n 
Should not the Psalms be Sung? Bya London Churchwarden. Price 1d. u 
Prepare ye the way of the Lord. For Advent. By the Author of “ Is it nothing to é 
you, all ye that pass by?” ‘Twenty-second Thousand. Price 1d., or 25 for 1s. 6, 
Every Eye shall see Him. Jor Advent. Twenty-eighth Thousand. Price 1d. ti 
The Word was made Flesh, and dwelt among us. for Christmas. Twenty: 
| fourth Thousand. Price 1d. 
Christmas Time, a happy Time! Price 1d. rs 
We spend our Years as a Tale that is told. For the Mew Year. Seventeenth {| ¥ 
| Thousand. Price rd. | | 
| Endless Years. A New Vear’s Address. By G.S. 6d. per dozen. | 
: Strong in Him. A Mew Vear’s Address. By G.S. Seventh Thousand, Price 1d, \| I 
} or od. per dozen, i} ¢ 
Thou shalt call His Name Jesus. On the Circumcision. Ninth Thousand. Price Id, | 
or 25 for 1s. 6c. 
A Light to lighten the Gentiles. for the Epiphany. Tenth Thousand. Price 1d, | 
or 25 for 1s. 6d. t 
MAGAZINES—MONTHLY. ) 


A Magazine intended chiefly for the Deaf and Dumb. Edited by the 
Rev. SamMvet Situ. Price 2d. 

After Work. A Magazine for Home Reading ; with Numerous Illustrations. Price 14 
An excellent Magazine for Parish Circulation, 

Church Portrait Journal: A Paper for Church People. Each Number contains 4 
Photographic Portrait of some well-known Clergyman—No. 1, that of Dr. Gort, Vicar of Leeds; No. 2, 
that of the Rev. G. W. Witkinson, Vicar of St. Peter's, Eaton Square; No. 3, that of the Rev. Canox 
Rye. Price 3d. each. 

hates motte for Old and Young. True Stories. Large Type; good Illustrations. 

rice 1d, 

Golden Hours: A Magazine for Family and General Reading. Edited by the Rev. W. M. 
Wuittemore, D.D. Price 6d. 

My Little Friend: A Picture Magazine for Children, True Stories, and three full-page 
Illustrations. Price 4d. 

National Church: A Record of Church Work, and of the Proceedings of the ‘‘ Church 
Defence Institution. Price 1d. 

North London Magazine. Two good Tales. Short pieces. [Illustrated. Price rd. 

Sunshine for the Home, the School, and the World. A Magazine for Young 


People. Two continuous Stories, short Papers, three Illustrations. Edited by the Rev. W. M. 
WuittTemore, D.D. Price 1d, 


The Art World Chronicle.- Published at the middle of each month. Price 3¢. 


SHEET ALMANACS. 
Faithful Words Almanac. With Text for Every Dayinthe Year. Five large Pictures, 


Price 1d. 
My Little Friend Almanac. With Daily Text, and Five large Illustrations. Price 14. 
The Sunday School Illustrated Almanac. With Daily Text, Anecdotes, Verses, 
List of Scripture Lessons for Sunday Schools, and Nine beautiful Illustrations. Price 1d. 
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The Church Service Paper. A Form for filling in the Names of Chants, 
Numbers of Hymns, &c. Intended for use in the Choir, Reading Desk, and by the Congre- 
gation. Suitable also for fastening on Church doors, 8 forms, each 2s. per hundred. 
Alterations can be made to suit the mode of Service, &c., at a small additional charge. 
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At Neuilly, nearly opposite the church, 
was a gay ball, where very far from fairy-like 
footsteps were stamping in time to the 
favourite old waltz of the “ Deux Aveugles.” 

What astonished me the most was to see 
great grown-up men and women going round 
and round onthe chevaux de bois, to the 
sound of a barrel organ, these chevaux de bois 
being huge rocking-horses, which turned in 
a circle under a tent of crimson velvet fringed 
with gold. 

More extraordinary still was the montagnes 
Russes. Fastened at intervals on an enor- 
mous double wheel standing upright in the | 











air, and illuminated with lamps, were several | clared it was almost eleven o'clock, and high 


small boats, into which stepped one or more | 


persons. 


upside-down I cannot imagine. 


to enjoy it immensely. 
Presently, we stopped at a lottery, which 


consisted of a long narrow counter, covered | fortune-teller, with a long grey beard, and his 
cards laid out on a pink calico table before 


with large round trays, Each of these trays 
had smaller ones above it, rising in tiers to a |] 
point, on all of which were arranged the |] 
different lots, generally consisting of glass or 
china ornaments, and marked bya number. /1 


There were also others exclusively devoted | a few boxes of bon-bons, and a gaily-dressed 
Zouave, whose white turban, gold-embroidered 


two, four, or five sous, according to circum-| vest, and baggy, red trousers, would, I 


to bon-bons, gingerbread, or toys. You paid 
. - | 

stances, turned the tray, and an arrow indi- |t 
cated, when it stopped, the prize you had !] 

won. 
Among these articles there were some | 


When the places were well taken,|much for a few minutes more, which being 
the band or organ struck up the “ Pompiers | accorded, we all went to a weighing-machine, 
de Nanterre,” or some other lively air, and |a very grand affair indeed. 
the wheel went round in time to the music. | asked us to take our seat in a crimson velvet 
How the voyagers kept their seats and did|arm-chair, which we did by turns. 
not lose their heads when turned completely | informed that I weighed 11o lbs., which con- 
It made me | veyed very little to my mind, but which, after 
quite giddy to look at them, but they seemed |a long and severe calculation, I imagined 
must be almost eight stones. 


face, but we hurried on, as it was getting very 


' eleven. 


long front of the building being pierced with 
round holes, through which one looked at 
photographs of the principal monuments of 
the different capitals of Europe and America, 
and of their well-known paintings and statues. 
There was a very lovely one of the grand 
canal of Venice, and another, which Efeanor 
admired still more, of Ary Scheffer’s “ Faust 
and Marguerite.” 

Then we came to a somnambule, announced 
as being of an extraordinary lucidity. The 
French girl was very anxious to go in and 
try her skill, but her father would not allow 
it, and Mr. Grey, pulling out his watch, de- 


time for us to be in bed. We begged very 


A fat old woman 


I was 


We regretfully passed an imposing-looking 
1im. He wished to stop us, and declared 
1e saw the signs of a happy future in my 
We only paused once more to buy 


ate. 


hought, be a most acceptable present for 
ittle Hetty. And so home at a quarter past 


“ Well,” said Eleonore, as we ran upstairs, 


really pretty and graceful-looking statuettes, |“‘was that not better than sitting in the 
but none fell to our share, though we tried (house, when one could neither read nor 
our luck at several different stands. At|sieep? Wasn’t it amusing ?” 

the end we found ourselves proprietors of| “Yes, very—I enjoyed it greatly ; but 
three flower-vases, two Bohemian glasses, | “Oh, never mind the é4uts. I am sure 





and a little alabaster watch-stand. All these 
rather cumbrous articles we changed for an 
engraved drinking-glass, which we bestowed 
on the maid of the /enston when we went 
home. 

A little higher up the avenue was to be 
seen “Za Belle Eliza” and “La Femme a 
Barbe ;” one distinguished for her beard, the 
other for her fat. We did not go to see 
either of these, but contented ourselves with 
admiring their portraits outside. 

Our next station was before a large con- 
struction, with this ambitious title,—“ Musée 
des Chefs-d’wuvredu Monde universel.” It was 
a kind of gigantic stereoscope, the whole 

Ix. 


|you are very glad you went; are you not, 
| frankly, now?” 

| Perhaps I am, but I do not think, all 
| the same, that we ought to have gone.” 

| “Nonsense, my dear. Good night; and 
I hope neither noise nor remorse may pre- 
vent your sleeping,—they certainly won’t 
trouble me.” And, laughing merrily, she 
went away. 

isAs I closed my /ersiennes I took a last 
peep out of the window. The /éfe was at 
its height, and the noise and confusion 
seemed worse than ever. It was a veritable 
pandemonium. Exactly opposite me, on the 





far away side of the avenue, was a sort of 
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theatre, which I had not remarked before.| moonlight, and the tender words of warning 
Above the entrance, written in such enor-|and advice then given me. And how had J 
mous letters that I could read them where| profited by them? Miserable girl that I was! 
I sat, was the following inscription :—| Had I not failed at the very outset? This 
“ Autour du Monde en Quatre-vingt Jours,”’| was my first Sunday from home, and how 
an idea taken no doubt from the book of}had I spent it ? 
Jules Verne so entitled. While I was looking! The sharpest pain my sixteen years had 
a huge bell rang violently, and I saw a kind|as yet known struck to my heart, and I fell 
of paddie-wheel begin to turn. The tra-|upon my knees. To have yielded almost 
vellers were, I suppose, setting out on their| without a struggle to the very first tempta- 
voyage. tion which had assailed me! and such a con 
At twelve o’clock I closed the shutters and |temptible temptation ! To gotoa fair! How 
the windows, and drew the curtains, resolved | could I do it? 
to shut out as much as possible the turmoil! ‘Tears of sorrow and mortification ran 
without, and to endeavour once more to;down my cheeks. It was very evident | 
read the service before going to bed, which|was not to be trusted. My poor mother 
I did as well as circumstances admitted,|did not know her child when she said she 
and when finished went to my boxes to|had full confidence in her. What would she 
search for a few articles I required for the|say to me now? 
night. Oh, that she were only here, that I might 
In doing so I came upon a carefully-| confess all to her, and obtain her forgiveness 
enveloped parcel which I had completely|before I slept! But that could not be. So, 
forgotten. I opened it, and found the books | praying to God more earnestly perhaps, and 
my dear mother had given me the night|certainly more humbly, than I had ever done 
before we went to London. ‘The sight. of| before, that He would aid my weakness and 
them suddenly recalled to my memory my |pardon my sins, I went sorrowfully to bed 
quiet little room at home, the sweet gentle | and cried myself to sleep. 
face bending over me in the soft summer| And so ended my first Sunday abroad. 








THE REGALIA AND CORONATION’ ROBES. 


THERE are few sights in London more attrac-| called St. Edward’s crown, though it was 
tive, either to an Englishman or the “ intelli- | actually made for the coronation of Chi atles 
gent foreigner,’ than the Regalia in the Tower. | the Second, the more ancient crown having 
Every man, woman, and child of larger growth | been stolen and sold in 1642. It is em- 
in this great metropolis who has paid a visit | bellished with pearls and precious stones, 
to this famous old fortress, after going through | diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and cenehanes, 
all the subterranean dungeons and the ban-|and has a mound of gold on the top, enriched 
queting halls, armouries, and towers above! with a fillet of gold embellished also with 
ground, looks with eager interest through the precious stones. U pon the mound is a cross 
bars of the iron casket in which is enclosed | of gold garnished with jewels, and three very 
the collection of crowns, sceptres, orbs, and | large oval pearls, one fitted on the top, and 
all the other jewelled paraphernalia of British | two others pendent on the ends of the cross. 
sov 2reignty, which,we are told by our strangely-| It is composed of four crosses pattée, and as 
garbed guide, the Yeoman of the Guard, vul-| many fieurs-de-lis of gold, all embellished 
garly known as a Beef-eater, is worth three | with precious stones. From these crosses 
millions of money. ‘The following details of | | arise four circular bars or arches, which meet 
the regalia, derived from published sources, ‘at the top in the form of a cross, having at their 
will be of interest, as the information gained | intersection a pedestal, on w hich is fixed the 
from a perusal of the official handbooks is|mound already mentioned. ‘The cap within 
meagre, while that given by the guides afore-| this crown is of purple velvet, lined with 
said is not very reliable. | white taffeta, and turned up with ermine. On 
The rich imperial crown of gold with which | the day of coronation the jewels and precious 
the monarchs of England are crowned is still | | | stones belonging tothecrown of state, so called 
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because it is worn by every sovereign coming | with pearls. The crown of Henry the First 
in state to Parliament, are taken out, fixed in| was adorned with fleurs-de-lis only; these 
collets, and pinned into the imperial crown ; | fleurs-de-lis appear to have been originally 
their places are supplied by mock stones, | designed to represent the heads of lances, 
when the ceremony of the coronation is con- and to have been borrowed from some mili- 
cluded. Since the time of Charles the Second | tary decorations of the ancient Germans. 
a very rich crown of state, to be worn by the | Maud, Queen of England, enriched her crown 
sovereign only at the coronation dinner at | with leaves and points alternately, the leaves 
Westminster Hall, is prepared for every suc- | being higher than the points ; and this custom 
céeding king or ‘sovereign queen. This is|remained unvaried until the accession of 
very rich, being embellished with several| Edward the Third. He enriched his crown 
large diamonds and a great number of pearls, | with fleurs-de-lis and crosses pattée. Edward 
but it is most distinguished by a very large | the Fourth was the first English monarch who 
ruby, set in the middle of one of the four} wore aclose or arched crown; itwas decorated 
crosses, and estimated at the value of ten | with fleurs-de-lis and crosses pattée,and arched 
thousand pounds, and also by the mound} with four bars. Henry the Seventh and 
being one entire stone of a sea-green colour, | Henry the Eighth had their crowns composed 
known by the name of an aquamarine. ‘The| of fleurs-de-lis and crosses pattée, with two 
cap is of purple velvet, lined with white| arches, embellished with pearls and precious 
taffeta, and turned up with ermine, like that! stones; and this form has been since con- 
of the imperial crown. | tinued, 

A queen consort wears a circlet when pro-| The ancient French crown was a circle 
ceeding to her coronation, and is crownedwith| of gold enamelled, of eight fleurs-de-lis, 
St. Edgitha’s crown, which is so named in | encompassed with eight arched diadetas. 
honour of E dgitha, the consort of Edward the} bearing at the top a double fleur-de-lis, 
Confessor. The queen’s circlet of goid is | which is the crest of cognizance of France. 
richly adorned with large diamonds, and hasa}'The Spanish crown was a circle of gold, 
string of pearls round its upper edge. ‘The|richly decorated with jewels and precious 
cap is of purple velvet, lined with white| stones, and adorned with eight leaves. It 
taffeta, and turned up with ermine richly/ was not closed with arches until the marriage 
powdered. The queen’s crown, or the|of Philip the Second with Queen Mary of 
crown of St. Edgitha, was originally manu-| England, when four arches were added, being 
factured for Catharine, the consort of Charles} double the number of those in the English 
the Second. Itisa rich imperial crown of|crown. Those of Bohemia, Poland, Den- 
gold, set with very valuable diamonds, inter- | mark, and Sweden are similar to the Spanish ; 
mixed with other precious stones and pearls. | but no foreign crown has the velvet tiara or 
Itis composed of crosses and fleurs-de-lis, with | the ermine of the English crown. The crown 
bars and arches, and a mound and cross on} of Hungary, worn by the Emperors of Aus- 
the top, like the crown of St. Edward, only tria, is double ; the lower crown is similar to 
smaller and lighter. ‘The cap is of purple | | the ‘Spanish, the upper is composed of sixteen 
velvet, and turned up with ermine, or| plates of gold, from which two arches arise, 
minever richly powdered. The crown of St. | | having in the centre a cross, richly decorated 
Edward is used solely for the coronation of| at the extremities with pearls. The sixteen 
a sovereign queen, and cannot be worn by a} plates are enamelled with busts of Jesus 
queen consort. | Christ, the evangelists, and the apostles ; so 

‘also is the flat part of the arches, the whole 


The Saxon kings of England wore crowns | 
like those of other nations, which were at} being enriched with pearls, diamonds, and 


first only simple circlets of gold. King’! precious stones. 

Egbert first adorned the fillet or circle with! Before concluding this part of the subject, 
radiant points, similar to the crowns worn|it may be as well to describe the crowns 
by the emperors of the East, and King|or coronets worn by the princes of the 
Edmund, surnamed Ironside, tipped the| blood and the English nobility. The 
points with pearl. William the Conqueror| crown of the Prince of Wales, is! a circle 
surmounted the circle with points and leaves,| of gold, surrounded with four crosses 
the points being much higher than the leaves, | pattée and as many fleurs-de-lis, set alter- 
and each of them was tipped with three) nately. From the two centre crosses an arch 
pearls ; on the top of the cap, or tiara, was a| arises, adorned with pearls, and surmounted 
cross pattée. William Rufus adorned his! by a ball and cross; within the coronet is a 
crown with poinis only, which were all tipped | cap of crimson velvet lined with white sar- 
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cenet, and turned up with ermine. The 
Prince of Wales has also another distinguish- 
ing ornament, viz., a simple coronet, sur- 
mounted with a plume of three ostrich 
feathers, and having the motto, “ Ich Dien,” 
that is, “I serve.” This cognizance, as is 
well known, was first assumed by Edward, 
Prince of Wales, commonly called the Black 
Prince, after the battle of Crecy, a.b. 1346, 
where, having killed John, King of Bohemia, 
he took from his head such a plume, and put 
it upon his own. The coronet of the princes 
of the blood royal is composed of a circle of 
gold, richly chased, having on the edge two 
crosses pattée, two strawberry leaves, and 
four fleurs-de-lis. Within the coronet is a 
crimson velvet cap, lined with sarcenet, and 
turned up with ermine. On the top of the | 
cap there is a rich tassel of gold and spangles. | 
The coronet of a duke is a circle of gold, | 
richly chased, having on the edge eight| 
strawberry leaves, which most probably were 
originally lance heads, all of equal height; 
within is a crimson velvet cap, topped by a 
gold tassel, and turned up with ermine of one 
row. The coronet of a marquis is a circle of 
gold, set round with four strawberry leaves, 
and as many pearls, on pyramidal points of 
equal height, alternately. The cap is the 
same as that of the duke. An earl’s coronet 
has eight pyramidal points, with as many 
large pearls on the top of them, placed 
alternately with as many strawberry leaves, 
lower than the pearls. The cap and tassel 
are the same as before. Coronets were first 
assigned to earls in the reign of Henry the 
Third. The viscount has only pearls, without 
any limited number, placed on the circle 
itself all round. ‘The cap and tassel are the 
same as before. Coronets were first assigned 
to viscounts in the reign of James the First. 
The coronet of a baron has only six pearls 
set round the circle, at equal distances; be- 
fore the reign of Charles the Second barons 
wore simply a crimson cap, turned up with 
white fur, but that monarch assigned them 
coronets, and at the same time issued war- 
rants permitting the peers of Scotland and 
Ireland to use coronets similar to those worn 
by noblemen of the same rank in England. 
Among the regalia of England there is no 
article possessing more historical interest than 
King Edward’s or, as it is commonly called, 
St. Edward’s chair, in which the sovereign is 
seated when the crown is placed upon his 
head. It is in shape similar to the high. 
backed chairs which were fashionable in Eng- 
land al. 








out a century ago; its height is six 
feet seven inches, its depth twenty-five inches, 





and the breadth the seat within is 
twenty-eight inches. At the height of nine 
inches from the ground there is a ledge which 
supports the celebrated Stone of Destiny, 
which Edward the First, or Longshanks, 
brought from Scotland as a memorial of his 
conquest of that country. ‘This stone was 
originally the royal seat of the kings of Ire- 
land ; they called it Liafail, or the “ Stone of 
Destiny,” and attributed so much importance 
to it, that they named the island in honour 
of it, Innisfail, or “the island of destiny.” 
According to the monkish legends, this was 
the identical stone which served Jacob as a 
pillow when he saw the miraculous vision in 
Bethel; they tell us that it was brought by 
Gathol, King of the Scuths, or Scots, to Bri- 
gantia, a city of Gallicia, in Spain, and that it 
was removed from thence to Ireland by 
Simon Brech, the leader of a body of Scots, 
about seven hundred years before the birth 
of Christ. From these invaders Ireland re- 
ceived the name of Scotia, which it retained 
until within a century of the English invasion. 
Fergus, a descendant of Simon Brech, being 
compelled to leave Ireland in consequence 
of civil wars, led a body of emigrants to 
Argyleshire, and brought with him the Stone 
of Destiny, which he deposited at Dunstaff- 
nage, about three hundred years before the 
birth of Christ. All his descendants were 
installed on this stone seat, and it was believed 
that when the rightful heir took his seat the 
stone emitted loud and harmonious musica] 
sounds, but that it remained silent when- 
ever a pretender attempted to be crowned. 
The real history of the stone is scarcely less 
curious than that ascribed to itin the legend. 
We learn from sacred history, says a writer, 
that the earliest altars were made of unhewn 
stone ; indeed, the Chaldee word for altar 
signifies literally, “stones orderly erected.” 
The worship of stone pillars was very com- 
mon in the East; Clement of Alexandria 
declares that rude stones were the objects of 
adoration in those lands where the art of 
statuary was not understood ; Pausanius 
mentions several such pillars in Beeotia, 
where they were probably introduced by the 
Pheenician colonists; and Arnobius declares 
that the pagans of Northern Africa conse- 
crated pillars of stone for idols so Jate as the 
fourth century of the Christian era. Super- 
stition connected stone seats with the ad- 
ministration of justice, which was regarded 
as a right delegated to rulers by the gods, 
This custcm lasted till a very Jate period. A 
marble lench anciently stood at the upper 
end of Westminster Hall, where the king in 
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person, and at a subsequent period his chief 
judges, heard the pleas of those who com- 
plained of injury, and hence the chief criminal 
court of the realm is now called the Court of 
King’s (or Queen’s) Bench. ‘The Irish Stone 
of Destiny appears from the ancient records of 
Ireland to have been an altar, an idol, and the | 
throne of the kings; and it was therefore | 
viewed with threefold reverence. A remark- | 
able prophecy identified its fortunes with | 
those of the royal line of the Scots, which is | 
thus given in the old monkish rhymes :— 


“Ni fallat fatum, 
Scoti, quocunque locatum 
Invenient lapidem, 


‘Tenentur regnare ibidem.” 





That is, 


** Or fate is false, or where this stone is found, 

A king of Scottish race will there be crowned.” 
It was On account of the importance attached | 
to this prophecy that Kenneth removed the| 
stone from Dunstaffnage to Scone, where, | 
for more than four hundred and fifty years, | 
it was used as a throne at the coronation of | 
the Scottish kings. Its removal to England 
was felt by the entire people of Scotland 
as a national humiliation, and they stipulated 
for its restoration at the Treaty of Northamp- 
ton, A.D. 1328. Writs for sending it back 
were issued by Edward the Third, but from 
unexplained cause they were never executed. 
When James the First ascended the throne 
of England great importance was attached to 
this fulfilment of the prophecy connected 


the impression produced on the minds of the 
Scottish people, that in the reign of Queen 
Anne it reconciled many to the Union who 
would otherwise have opposed that measure. 
A close examination of the stone induces us 
to believe, says awriter, that it is a block of red 
sandstone, containing a more than ordinary 
proportion of ferruginous matter ; it certainly 
is not an aérolite, as several authors have as- 
serted. Its dimensions are, twenty-two inches 
in length, thirteen in breadth, and eleven in 


depth. At each end are two short iron 
chains. 
The chair itself was anciently decorated 


with carving, gilding, and painting, but its 
beauty has been long since effaced. At modern | 
corenations it is covered with cloth of gold. 
The Ampulla, or Golden Eagle, in which 
the holy oil for anointing the kings is pre- 
served, is a vessel of pure gold, in the shape 
of an eagle with expanding wings, nearly | 
seven inches in height, and weighing about 











ten ounces. 
in his account of the coronation of Henry 
the Fourth, connects the use of this ampulla 
with a very singular legend. Henry the Fourth, 
according to the historian, was anointed with 
the identical holy oil which the Blessed Virgin 
gave to St. Thomas the Martyr, Archbishop 


| as he is 


The old historian Walsingham, 


of Canterbury—that is, to Thomas a 
Becket, whose extreme pride and insolence 
form so remarkable a part of the history of 
Henry the Second. Becket received this 
extraordinary boon when he was in exile, 
and the Virgin assured him that whatever 
kings of England should be anointed with 
this oil they would become merciful rulers 
and distinguished champions of the church. 
It may be noted, that Walsingham, or, 
more frequently called, “the 
worthy monk of St. Albans,” is not very 


|scrupulous respecting the purity of the lan- 


guage he attributes to the Virgin, for the 
word rendered “champions” literally signifies 
boxers, or heroes of the prize ring—a 
kind of champions not very well suited even 
for a church militant. 

This oil, preserved in a golden eagle and 
stone jar, was long lost, but it was at last 
miraculously brought to light. While Henry, 
the first Duke of Lancaster, was waging war 
in foreign parts, the aforesaid eagle and jar 
were delivered to him by a holy man, to 
whom the place of its concealment was 
divinely revealed. He gave it to that most 
noble Prince, Edward, commonly called the 
Black Prince, who deposited it in the Tower 
of London. It was enclosed in a box secured 
with more than ordinary care, but the box 
itself by some accident was put astray, so 
that the holy oil could not be used at the 
coronation of Richard the Second. In the 
year of grace 1399, Richard the Second, 
having made an inquisition into the treasures 
bequeathed to him by his ancestors, found 
the eagle and jar, together with a manuscript 
in the handwriting of “ St Thomas of Canter- 
bury,” containing the prophetic description 
of all the advantages and blessings that the 
kings of England would derive from being 
anointed with this holy cil. He was so 
struck with the enumeration, that he wished 
the ceremony of his coronation to be repeated, 
and applied to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
for the purpose. ‘The prelate obstinately re- 
fused, declaring that unction was a sacrament, 
which, like the sacrament of baptism, could 
not be administered a second time. Richard 
took the eagle and jar with him when he 
made his unfortunate visit to Ire land, and on 


his return resigned them to the custody of the 
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Archbishop of Canterbury, at Chester, saying, 
“Tt is manifestly the will of God that I should 
not be anointed with this holy oil; that 
solemn sacrament is reserved for some more 
favoured monarch.” The archbishop kept 
these precious treasures until the usurpation 
of Henry the Fourth, who was the first Eng- 
lish sovereign anointed with this precious oil. 

The 'ezend of the ampulla used at the corc« 
nation of the French kings is still more extra- 
ordinary. It is said to have been brought from 
heaven by a dove to St. Remy, when he was 
performing the ceremony of the coronation of 




















































Clovis. Hincmar, in his life of St. Remy, 
thus narrates the legend :—“ And behold a 
| dove, fairer than snow, suddenly brought 
| down a phial in his mouth, full of holy oil. 
All that were present were delighted with the 
fragrancy of it, and when the archbishop had 
received it, the dove vanished.” Another 
historian, quoted by Menin, is rather more 
particular in his relation :—“ When he that 
bore the chrism was absent and kept off by 
the people, lo! suddenly, no other doubtless 
than the Holy Spirit appeared, in the visible 
form of a dove, who, carrying the holy oil in 
his shining bill, laid it down between the 
hands of the minister.” The oil of this mystic 
vessel was declared by the Romish priests to 
be undiminished by use, and this was gravely 
put forward as a standing miracle until the 
time of the French Revolution. At the coro- 
nation of Charles the Tenth, the priests had 
the folly to proclaim in the public papers 
that a phial containing some of this invaluable 
unction had been preserved from the destruc- 
tion of the rest of the regalia to anoint the 
head of a monarch so devoted to the interests 
of the Romish Church. ‘The original am- 
pulla given to Thomas 4 Becket was not 
destroyed with the rest of the regalia in the 
time of the Commonwealth, but it was re- 
novated for the coronation of Charles the 
Second, and at the same time a new spoon 
was prepared, into which the oil is poured by 
the consecrating prelate. The spoon, like the 
eagle, is of chased gold, and is adorned with 
four large pearls in the broadest part of the 
handle. Kings were anciently anointed on 
the head, the bendings of the arms, on both 
shoulders, between the shoulders, on thé 
breast, and on the hands. There are only 
three distinct anointings in modern corona- 
tions, on the head, breast, and hands, which 
were said by Becket to indicate glory, holiness 
and fortitude. Great importance was attached 
to this unction, for Shakspeare represents 
Richard the Second as declaring on the 
invasion of Bolingbroke :— 





**Not all the water in the rough rude sea 
Can wash the balm from an anointed king.” 
The unfortunate monarch found, however, to 
his cost, like some of his successors, that in 
this assertion of the inviolability of a king he 
was grievously mistaken, 

‘There is some reason to believe that King 
Alfred’s crown was preserved in England 
until the time of the Commonwealth, for in 
the inventory of “that part of the regalia 
which are now removed from Westminster to 
the Tower Jewel House ” we find the follow- 
ing entry :—‘* King Alfred’s crowne of gould 
wyerworke, sett with slight stones, and two 
[little bells, p. oz. 79}, at £3 per ounce, 
| £248 10s. od.” The purpose of such strange 
| appendages as the bells is a matter not very 
easy to discover, and the conclusion of the 
inventory puts an end to all conjecture, for 
after enumerating the various antique regalia, 
and reciting their value, we find the Vandal 
record :—“ All these, according to order of 
Parliament, are broken and defaced.” The 
other crowns destroyed at this time are thus 
enumerated in the inventory :—‘*The im- 
periall crowne of massy gold, weighing 7 lb. 
6 oz., valued at £1,110 os. od. The Queen’s 
crowne of massy gold, weighing 3 lb. 10 02., 
valued at £338 3s. 4d. A small crowne 
found in an iron chest, formerly in the Lord 
Cottington’s charge (it was the crown of 
Edward the Sixth), of the which the gold, 
£73 16s. 8d. And the diamonds, rubies, 
&c., £355 os. od. Queen Edith’s crowne, 
formerly thought to be of massy gould, but 
upon triall found to be of silver gilt, enriched 
with garnetts, foule pearle, saphires, and some 
odd stones, p. oz. 50}, valued at £16 os. od.” 
The Sceptre Royal, which the sovereign bears 
in the right hand, is made of gold, and is two 
teet nine inches in length ; itis richly adorned 
with precious stones, and the top rises to a 
fleur-de-lis of six leaves, three of which are 
erect and three pendent; out of this flower 
arises a mound formed of a large amethyst 
garnished with precious stones, and upon the 
mound is a cross pattée of jewels, with a large 
diamond in the midst. e 

The sceptre is a more ancient emb!em of 
royal dignity than the crown itself, Homer 
makes it the only cognizance of the Grecian 
kings ; and the historian Justin declares that 
the ancient kings of Rome used no othe: 
ensign of royalty. The Greek poets describe 
the gods as bearing sceptres to indicate their 
empire, and declare that an oath taken on 
the sceptre was the most solemn that could 
be sworn. Justin tells us that among the 











Romans the sceptre was originally a spear ; 
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but the sceptres described by Homer were] at £35 os.od. One small stafi, witha floure- 
simply long walking staves, designed to show} de-luce on the topp, formerly thought to be 
that the monarchs ruled byacknowleged right, | all of gould, but upon triall found to be iron 
and not by force. Le Gendre tells us that in| within and silver gilt without, £2 10s. od. 
the first race of the French kings the sceptre| A dove of gould, sett with stones and pearles, 
was a golden rod, almost always of tle same p. 8} ounces, in a box sett with studds of 
height as the king who bore it, and crooked | silver gilt, £26 os. 
at one end, like a crosier or pastoral staff. 


od.” 

The orb, mound, or globe, which is put 
The queen consort’s sceptre in England is| into the sovereign’s hand immediately before 
formed like the king’s, but it is shorter. In) the crown is placed upon his head, and is 
the inventory of the regalia destroyed in the | borne in the left hand during the subsequent 
time of the Commonwealth we find the fol- procession, is a ball of gold, of six inches 
lowing entries of sceptres :—“ Two sceptres, diameter, encompassed with a band of the 
weighing 18 0z., £60. Two sceptres, one! same, embellished with roses of diamonds, 
sett with pearles and stones, the upper end | encircling ious stones, and edged 
ould, the lower end silver. The other silver about with pearls. On the top is avery large 
gilt, with a dove, formerly thought gould,| amethyst of a violet and purple colour, near 
4,65 16s. 103d.” The sceptre is placed in|}an inch and a half in height, of an oval 
the king’s rigat hand, and in his left, during | form, and being encompassed with four silver 
; of a splendid 
virge, or rod, which is carried before him dur-| cross of gold, of three inches and a quarter 
ing the concluding procession. in height and three inches in breadth, set 
tion between the sceptre and the rod is that very close with diamonds, having in the 
the former is surmounted by a cross and the middle a sapphire on one side and an emerald 
latter by a dove. ‘This distinction is of very|on theother. Itis also embellished with four 
ancient date, and we find that it was observed | large pearls in the angles of the cross, near 
in the ceremonial of the coronation of Richard more at the end of. 
the First. The virge of the English sovereign, The whole height of the orb and 

is of gold, richly adorned with precious stones; eleven inches. There is another globe among 
at the top is a globe and cross, surmounted | the crown jewels, which was made for the 
with a dove, enamelled white, and the’ coronation of William and Mary, but it is not 
globe is surrounded with a circle of rose) now used at the coronation of queens consort. 
diamonds. The queen consort’s virge is The orb, or globe, was assumed by the 
made of ivory, garnished with gold, and| Emperor Augustus; it was sometimes called 
surmounted bya dove. In the year 1814/an apple, and sometimes a hill, but in 
another virge was found at the Jewel all cases it was regarded as the symbol of 
Office in the Tower, covered with dust, and} universal dominion. ‘The cross was added 
hidden on a back shelf. It was supposed to/ to the globe by Constantine, the first Chris- 
have been used at the coronation of William | tian emperor. Suidas, describing the statue 
and Mary, when both the king and queen | of the k;mperor Justinian, says, “In his left 
were invested with sovereign power, St j|hand he held a globe in which a cross was 
Edward’s Staff, which is carried before the| fixed, which showed that by faith in the 


other pre 
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the centre, and three 


cross 1S 


sovereign in the procession which precedes For the 
the coronation, is a staff or sceptre of gold, | 
four feet eleven inches in length, having a 
foot of steel about four inches in length, with a 
mound and cross at the top; the ornaments 
are of gold, and the diameter of it is upwards of 


cross he was emperor of the earth. 
globe denotes the earth, which is of like 
form, and the cross denotes faith, because God 
in the flesh was nailed to it.” The globe and 
cross were first introduced as ensigns of im- 
perial authority in Western Europe by Pope 
Benedict the Eighth, who gave them to the 


three quarters ofaninch. ‘The following isan 
account of the virges or rods destroyed, with| Emperor Henry the Second. The combined 
the rest of the regalia, in the time of the| ornament was called “the imperial apple,” 
Commonwealth :—‘“ A long rod of silver gilt,| and at the coronation of the Emperors of 
1 Ib.5 0z., £4 10s. 8d. One staff of black| Germany it was bore on the right hand of 
and white ivory, with a dove on the top, the emperor by the Count Palatine of the 
with binding and foote of gould, 44 10s. od.; Rhine. Almost all the English kings from 
A large staff, with a dove on ye top, formerly | Edward the Confessor have the globe in their 
thought to be all gould, but upon triall found | left hand on their coins or seals, and it seems 
to be the lower part wood within, and silver | also to have been frequently so placed when 
gilt without, weighing in all 27 ounces, valued | sovereigns lay in state after their decease. 
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a British sovereign. First, the Sword of/land,” is of pure gold, with a large table 
State, which is a large two-handed sword, | ruby, of a violet colour, on which a plain cross 
having a splendid scabbard of crimson velvet, | or cross of St. George is beautifully enchased. 
decorated with gold plates of the royal! The coronation ring of the queen consort is 
badges in the following order. At the point ' likewise gold, with a large table ruby set 
is the orb or mound, then the royal crest of therein, and sixteen other small rubies set 
a lion standing on an imperial crown ; lower|round about the ring, of which those next 
down are a portcullis, harp, thistle, fleur-de- to the setting are the largest, the rest dimin- 
lis, and rose ; nearer the hilt the portcullis is ishingin proportion. Investiture by the ring 
repeated ; next are the royal arms and sup-|was the most ancient form of conferring 
porters; and, lastly, the harp, thistle, &c., dignity; it was by this ceremony that Pharaoh 
over again. The handle and pommel of the created Joseph his viceroy over Egypt; it 
sword are embossed with similar devices in} was also a Persian custom, and we find 
silver gilt, and the cross is formed of the many traces of it in the history of the Anglo- 
royal supporters, the lion and the unicorn, | Saxons. 
having a rose within a laurel between them| The dress worn bya British sovereign at 
on one side, and a fleur-de-lis similarly | the coronation ceremony is, probably, in the 
enriched on the other. | eyes of court chamberlains, a matter of scarcely 
Second, Curtana, or the pointless Sword! less importance than the act by which the 
of Mercy, is the principal in dignity of; Lord’s Anointed” is invested with regal 
the three swords which are borne naked |authority. The following details of the robes 
before the sovereign at the coronation, Mr. | of state used on these solemn occasions are 











Arthur Taylor, in his “Glory of Regality,” derived from the same sources as our other 
derives its name from that wielded by Ogier notes. 
the Dane, in the romances of chivalry.; The chief of these, the imperial pall, called 
However that may be, it is certain that | also the Dalmatica, mantle, or open pall, was 
a sword named Curtana, or Curtein, formed | at one period richly embroidered with golden 
a part of the English regalia from very | eagles, but having been destroyed, with the rest 
ancient times; for Mathew Paris informs | of the regalia, in the time of the Common- 
us that a sword of that name was car-/ wealth, a very rich gold and purple brocaded 
ried at the coronation of Henry the Third tissue is used in its stead, encircled with gold 
by the Earl of Chester, a. p. 1236. In the and silver trails,and large flowers of gold frost- 
same way a sword called Joyeuse, supposed !ed. All the ornaments are edged round with 
to have belonged to the Emperor Charle-' purple, or a deep mazarine blue. ‘The pall 
magne, was always displayed at the corona-/was originally a part of the imperial habit, 
tion of the kings of France. Curtana is a/ being a rich robe of state, reaching quite to 
broad, bright sword; the length of the blade|the ground. It is said that Constantine the 
is about thirty-two inches, and the breadth!Great granted the use of this vest to the 
almost two inches; the handle, which is| bishops of Rome, and the same honour was 
covered with fine gold wire, is four inches subsequently granted to other patriarchs by 
long, and the pommel an inch and three his successors. The pall at length became 
quarters, which, with the cross, is plain and | the badge of episcopal dignity, and hence, 
steel gilt; the length of the cross is eight | when prelates were deprived of their sees, or 
inches nearly. The scabbard belonging to quitted them voluntarily, they resigned their 
it is covered with a rich brocaded cloth of! palls to the emperors. When the popes first 
tissue, and studded with gilt ornaments. assumed the power of granting this honorary 
Third, the Sword of Spiritual Justice is | badge, which they did previous to the ponti- 
pointed but some what obtuse; the length of|ficate of Gregory the Great, a.p. 590, they 
the blade is forty inches, and the breadth an | did not presume to do so without the per- 
inch anda half. The pommel, handle, cross, | mission of the emperor; but in process of 
and scabbard, are precisely similar to those | time they usurped the privilege of conferring 
of Curtana. Fourth, the Sword of Justice of | it according to their pleasure, and raised ex- 
the Temporality is sharp-pointed ; the length | orbitant sums from all the prelates of Europe, 
of the handle is four inches, the pommel an | whom they compelled to purchase this ensign 
inch and three quarters, and the cross seven of dignity. They also made a canon, enacting 
inches and a half. The scabbard is in all that a metropolitan, until he received the pall, 
respects similar to that of Curtana. |could not consecrate bishops or churches, 
The sovereign’s coronation ring, called by | or receive the archiepiscopal title; and 


Four swords are used at the coronation of | some ancient writers “the wedding ring of Eng- 
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they compelled archbishops to purchase a 
new pall on every translation. Tertullian in- 
forms us that the pallium, or pall, was as- 
sumed as a dress by the Christians to 
distinguish them from the heathens, who used 
the toga. The pall is used at the coronation 
of monarchs because they are supposed by 
this ceremony to be invested with a sacred as 
well as a civil character. The name Dal- 
matica is derived from an ancient clerical 
habit, so called because it was previously the 
ordinary dress of the people of Dalmatia. It 
covered the whole body, and had large loose 
sleeves, on which account it was thought to 
be convenient for the ministry of deacons. 
But it was also worn by bishops, as we learn 
from the life of St. Cyprian, the celebrated 
martyr of the third century, who, being about 
to suffer death, delivered his dalmatic to his 
deacon, leaving the rest of his dress to his 
executioners. At present the proper dal- 
matic forms part of the under dress of Romish 
bishops, when they officiate pontifically, being 
being made of thin light silk. But as the 
outer and distinctive vestment of their deacons 
it is richly embroidered, and has large open 
wings attached to it, as substitutes for sleeves. 
The super-tunica, surcoat, or close pall, which 
is worn under the imperial dall, is a straight 
coat with plain sleeves, of a thick and rich 
cloth of gold tissue, ornamented with gold 
flowers, brocaded and frosted, without either 
silk or velvet. The length behind is about four 
feet, and in front a yard and a quarter, having 
only one division, which forms it into two skirts, 
each skirt being a yard and a half, so that the 
whole width at the lower part is about three 
yards. To this belongs a belt, or girdle, 
made of the same cloth of tissue, lined with 
a white watered tabby, having a gold buckle 
and clasp, to which hangers are affixed for the 
sword with which the sovereign is girded. 

The Armilla, or armil, should properly be 
called the Stole, and should always be con- 
nected with the surcoat ; but, by some strange 
error in the ceremonial of English coro- 
nations, it has received the name properly 
belonging to the bracelets, and takes their 
place in the form of investiture. It is made 
of the same cloth of tissue as the super- 
tunica, and is lined with common sarcenet. 
The length of it is about an ell, and the 
breadth three.inches; it has two double rib- 
bands at each end, of crimson taffeta, viz., 
two at the corners of the end, to tie it below 
the elbows, and two a little higher, for tying 
it above them. The stole, as this garment 
should properly be called, is strictly an eccle- 
siastical garment, and must always be worn 





by the Romish priests when celebrating mass. 
In Flanders and Italy the priests also wear it 
when preaching. Hence Sir Walter Scott 
introduces Robert Bruce promising the Lord 
of Lorn— 


‘* My first and dearest task achieved, 
Fair Scotland from its thrall relieved, 
Shall many a priest in cope and stole, 
Sing requiem for Red Comyn’s soul.” 


The Colobium Sindonis, or surplice, is the 
last garment put upon the sovereign after the 
anointing: It is made of very white cambric, 
and is rather longer than the super-tunica ; 
it is laced about the neck, round the arm- 
holes, or openings of the shoulders, down the 
breast, up the slits of the sides, and round the 
lower edge, with the finest Flanders lace. 
ruffled on very full. Both its names signify 
short linen garments, and Szmdonis is some- 
times used to denote the shroud for wrapping 
the dead. The ornaments already mentioned 
are for the most part clerical, but there is a 
second surcoat purely secular. It is made of 
crimson satin, and is lined with sarcenet of 
the same colour; in form and dimensions it 
is nearly the same as the super-tunica. The 
buskins are made of the same cloth of tissue 
as the super-tunica, and lined with crimson 
sarcenet; the height of them is eighteen 
inches, the compass at the top fifteen inches, 
and the length, from the heel to the toe, is 
eleven inches and a quarter. The sandals 
are made with a dark-coloured leather sole, 
and a wooden heel covered with red leather. 
There are three bands, two of which go over 
the foot and the third behind the heel; they 
are made of cloth of tissue, lined with crimson 
taffeta, as is likewise the lining of the sole. 
The length of the sandal is ten inches. These 
portions of the royal dress are derived from 
the Cothurni purpurei, or purple buskins, 
which were a distinguishing cognizance of 
the Byzantine emperors. 

The sovereigh’s robes of state consist of a 
surcoat of purple velvet, and a large mantle 
of the same, furred with ermine, lined with 
sarcenet, and bordered with gold lace. The 
parliament robes are similar in form, but are 
made of crimson velvet. Peers of all ranks 
attend in their robes of state, which are the 
same as their parliament robes, that is, crim- 
son velvet mantles, furred with rows of ermine 
proportioned to their degree; a duke’s has 
four rows, a marquis’s three and a half, an 
earl’s three, a viscount’s two and a half, and 
a baron’s two. The distinctions of rank 
among the peeresses are marked by the 
length of their trains; a baroness may have 
30 
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a train of three feet on the ground, a vis- 
countess a yard and a quarter, a countess a 
yard and a half, a marchioness a yard and 
three quarters, and a duchess two yards. The 
following directions for the dresses of peeresses 
were issued by the Earl Marshal, by whose 
orders all robes are regulated, previous to the 
coronation of George the Second. ‘ The sur- 
coats, or mantles, to be all of crimson velvet, 
close-bodied and clasped before, edged or bor- 
dered with minever pure, two inches broad, 
and scolloped down the sides from below the 
girdle, and sloped away into a train propor- 
tionable to the length of the robe or mantle 
for each degree, viz., about a third part 
thereof; the sleeves of the surcoats also to 
be of crimson velvet, about five inches deep, 
scolloped at the bottom, edged with minever 
pure, and fringed with gold or silver. The 
caps of their coronets to be all of crimson 
velvet, turned up with ermine, with a button 
and tassel of gold or silver on the top suit- 
able to the fringe of their sleeves. The 
petticoats to be of cloth of silver, or any 
other white stuff, either laced or embroidered, 
according to each person’s fancy. The 
mantles to hang back, being fastened on 
each shoulder with cordons of silver or gold 
suitable to their fringe, with tassels of the 
same, hanging down on each side of the 
waists. The surcoats, or kirtles, to open 
before, that the petticoats may appear.” 
Knights of the different British orders not 
being peers usually wear the full dress habits 
of their respective orders. Knights who are 
peers wear only the collar of their order over 
their velvet mantles. The dresses of the 
kings-at-arms, heralds, and pursuivants add 
considerable splendour to the ceremonial of 
a coronation. The kings-at-arms wear ta- 
bards, or surcoats of velvet and cloth of gold, 
on which the royal insignia are emblazoned ; 
these. tabards resemble sleeveless gowns in 
form, but they are furnished with wings, 
which fold over the arms. They wear also 
collars of SS, that is, composed of links 
shaped like the letter S, made of silver gilt, 
with badges at the centre, containing the 
shamrock, rose, and thistle, enamelled in 
their proper colours. They are also entitled 
to wear coronets, or plain circles of gold, de- 
corated with sixteen upright leaves, eight of 
which are long and eight short. The words, 
“ Miserere met Deus,” are enamelled round 
the circle. Within it is a crimson velvet cap, 
turned up with ermine, and surmounted with 
a tuft and tassel of gold. 

So important was the office of king-at-arms 


appointed for their inauguration. In fact, it 
was the mimicry of a royal coronation, except 
that the unction was performed with wine 
instead of oil. In Scotland, Sir David 
Lindesay was crowned Lyon king-of-arms 
by his sovereign with the ancient crown 
which the monarchs wore before they as- 
sumed a close crown, A.D. 1592. 
was this heraldic office held that, in 1515, 
Lord Drummond was by Parliament declared 
guilty of treason, and his lands forfeited, be- 
cause he had struck with his fist the Lyon 
king-at-arms, when he reproved him for his 
follies. Nor was he restored but at the Lyon’s 
earnest solicitation. The tabards of the 
heralds are made of crimson damask ; they 
wear plain silver collars with badges similar 
to those of the kings-at-arms. The pursui- 
vants wear tabards of satin. Two persons 
were usually appointed to represent the Dukes 
of Aquitaine and Normandy ; they wore robes 
of state of crimson velvet, lined with white 
sarcenet, with deep capes and broad facings, 
all richly powdered with ermine, and with 
hats or caps of state of crimson and gold 
paduasoy, furred with ermine. The barons 
of the Cinque Ports, who support the canopy 
over the sovereign, are all habited alike; they 
wear doublets of crimson satin, scarlet hose, 
scarlet gowns lined with crimson satin, black 
velvet caps fastened on their sleeves, and 
black velvet shoes. The gentlemen pen- 
sioners, who guard the canopy, wear coats of 
scarlet cloth, richly laced with gold, and black 
hats, wreathed round with feathers ; they carry 
gilt axes in their hands, and are preceded by 
the clerk of the cheque in the same habit. 

The ancient coronation robes, which were 
destroyed in 1649, do not appear to have 
been very valuable, if we may judge from the 
enumeration given of them by the _parlia- 
mentary commissioners, from which we have 
before quoted. In their report we find the 
following “Inventory of the Regalia, now 
in Westminster Abbey, in an iron chest,” 
where they were formerly kept :— 
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Ss. 
One common taffaty robe, very old, valued at 0 10 
One robe laced with gould lace ws © 10 
One silver cullered silk robe, very old, and 
worth nothing a = sn “3,10 
One robe of crimson taffaty sarcenet, valued at o 
One pair of buskins, cloth of silver and silver 
stockings, very old, valued at... att 
One pair of shoes of cloth of gold, valued ato 2 
One pair of gloves, embroidered with gold, 
valued at... aa oo tbs a 
Three swords, with scabbards of cloth of 
gould, valued at weg 
One old comb of horne, re) 
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The comb, which is here dismissed so con-|of aking. Clerical and legal dignitaries wear 
temptuously, was supposed to have belonged | their ordinary robes of state, and all military 
to Edward the Confessor, and was used in|and naval officers appear in their full-dress 
the ancient forms of coronation to smooth | uniforms. The earl marshal usually issues a 
the king’s hair previous to the anointing. | proclamation forbidding any of the spectators 
No special coronation robes are provided|to appearin mourning, and persons who 
for a queen consort, but those used by a sove-| occupy front seats are generally expected, if 
reign queen do not differ in any essential parti- | not required, to come in full court dress. 
cular from those employed at the coronation | Cc. R. LOW, 





CHURCH BELLS. 


( Ringing ! ringing ! ringing, in the still night, 


RINGING! ringing! ringing as they rang 
A joyful chime! 


Long, long ago! 
With echoing peal and merry clang While the land lies sleeping, robed in white, 
They come and go! At Christmas time,— 
The children have played and sung, and Telling, with fresh sweet tones, the glad old 
laughed and wept, | story, 
And then grown old, and laid them down) Bringing a faint, soft echo from the land of 
and slept ; glory! 
And still, as the hours onward flow, While the changing hours come and go, 
The bells are ringing for joy or woe! And the bells are ringing for joy or woe! 


Ringing ! ringing ! ringing, o’er the city 
With its mighty throng ! 

Waking up echoes slumbering long Soothing some hearts, all sad and weary, 
Within the earth,— With their happy song. 

Telling their tale of love, and hope, and| Rising above the sin and sorrow, want and 

happy days,— care, 

From hill to valley the glad song they raise.| Above the sounds of strife that fill the air ; 

And still, as the hours come and go, And still, as the hours come and go, 

The bells are ringing for joy or wee! The bells are ringing for joy or woe ! 


Singing ! chiming ! pealing !—such a song 
Of joy and mirth ! 


Swinging sadly, solemnly, a mournful tone, | Ringing! ringing! ringing ! recalling fast 
Telling of death ! Old days gone by; 
Of sorrowful hearts, that must wander alone | Unlocking the fair, green shadowy past 
On this weary earth ; To memory’s eye. 
Of silent forms, and hands that lie at rest, | Telling of high resolve,—of longings noble, 
Of voices for ever hushed in a passionless free, ; 
breast ; Of golden moments gone by unheedingly! 
While the changing hours come and go, Of the changing hours that come and go,— 
And the bells are ringing for joy or woe! Of their ever ringing for joy or woe! 
Ringing ! ringing ! ringing! still ring on, 
O old church bells! 
O’er the golden valleys far and wide With tender pathos to each living one. 
Their music swells. Your music tells __ 

And the children stop in their play, and stand | That beauty, wealth, and joy must fade and 
to hear | die, 4 ; 
And the aged look up with a quiet smile and | That man must spend his days as for eternity, 

a tear, Where the changing hours will cease to flow, 
As they think of the hours that come and go,| Where ’tis never ringing for joy or woe ! 
While the bells are ringing for joy or woe! | M. 


Softly rising and falling, at eventide 
Ring out the bells, 
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A SAIL ON A T 


URNPIKE ROAD. 


A REAL INCIDENT. 


“TI pon’T know how you cricketers will get 
to ‘ Tessie,’ for Simmons has been stupid 
enough to let the pony down, and all the 
horses are out.” 

This announcement of Dr. Grey’s was re- 
ceived with anything but three cheers by the 
younger members of the breakfast party at 
“The Chestnuts” one bright summer morn- 
ing in July, and the unlucky Simmons would 
certainly not have had his feelings much 
soothed if he had heard the anything but 
complimentary remarks which were rained 
upon him from all quarters. However, it 
must be owned that there was some cause 
for provocation. For this morning was a 
very particular morning indeed, and was to 
have been marked with a white stone. Three 
of us at least—Willie Grey, Freddy, and the 
writer—had looked forward to it for weeks 
as a very day of days, a superlative day, 
much to be longed for, and perhaps joyously 
and triumphantly to be remembered long 
afterwards. For on this day an eleven of 
the I Zingari, staying at Lord Swyper’s, were 
to encounter the first eleven of the county of 
Buffshire in friendly conflict in the beautiful 
park at “ Tessie,” and we three whose names 
have been mentioned regarded ourselves, 
not altogether without reason, as anything 
but the tail of the Buffshire eleven. Willie 
had for days past been priding himself upon 
the cleanness of his cuts and the severity of 
his drives. Freddy had been “a moral” 
upon all weak-minded leg-balls that ventured 
in his direction ; and I, who fancied that my 
forte was bowling, had been, let me confess 
it, dreaming dreams not altogether uncon- 
nected with “ new bats,” “ spinning wickets,” 
and consecutive “ maiden overs.” 

It was tnerefore not to be wondered at 
that this unexpected destruction of our hopes 
filled us, to put it mildly, with consternation. 
Play was to begin at 11.30. It was now 
9 a.m., and it was plain that something must 
be done at once. The only question was 
what that something was to be, and this ap- 
peared rather a difficult point to determine. 

No horse or pony to replace the injured 
quadruped could be got. Various sugges- 


ponies, Shank’s pony was the only one which 
could be relied upon. Neither was the rail 
of any use to us. Our nearest station, Gran- 
ling, was four miles away, and the line with 
which it was connected did not go within 
five miles of “ Tessie.” Lord Swyper’s woods 
were not invaded by the iron horse, and the 
only bell that echoed through his glades was 
the punctual clang of his own dinner-bell. 
So hopeless, indeed, did it appear to be to 
try to get to “ Tessie” by the railway or by 
driving, that Willie quietly announced his in- 
tention of putting on his flannels at home 
and walking the entire way. 

| “ But it’s a good eight miles,” I said, “and 
| you will not be fit for anything when you get 
‘there. Besides, there is the coming back.” 

| “Oh, we may get a lift,” he answered ; 
|“ and though it’s rather a caution to have to 
walk eight miles before one plays against the 
|* Zingari,’ yet it will be better than not turn- 
jing up at all. I don’t think that it will be a 
very hot day either, there is a decent breeze.” 
| “Which way is the wind?” cried Fred 
| suddenly, who had just caught the last words 
as he ceased caressing one of the pointers. 
Then he rushed out upon the lawn, and came 
back shouting, “Nearly due north; we 
shall do it like birds, after all, if we have out 
grandfather’s kites.” 

“T don’t see ow we can do it like birds,” 
I answered, rather testily; “and who on earth 
was your grandfather? and what had he to do 
with kites ?” 

“Oh, it was a ‘fad’ of his,” said Will; “he 
was always inventing dodges, and he had 
some big kites made which drew the pony 
carriage. You said what a queer-looking 
carriage it was when it met you at Granling 
yesterday. It was made like that to suit his 
dodge with the kites. Fred’s right, and we 
may get to ‘ Tessie’ with them perhaps after 
all, if this wind holds. It will be worth 
trying, if you don’t mind chancing a spill.” 

“T should like it above all things,” I said; 
“one does not get the chance of such a ride 
every day ; but where are the kites ?”’ 

“ Fred’s gone to fetch them; you come 
with me and we'll get the carriage ready.” 








tions on this head all fell to the ground, and 
it became evident that if it depended upon 


Turning into the stables we came upon the 
odd-looking pony carriage which had met me 
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at Granling the day before, and which had 
even then excited my curiosity. It was very 
light and low. The body of it was shaped a 
good deal like a boat. There was just room 
for two to sit side by side in it in front, and 
behind was a small perch, upon which a 
third adventurer might be precariously 
balanced. 
mine. 

In a minute or two the shafts were taken 
out, and a handle fitted upon the axle of 
the two front wheels, which turned them 
like the steering part of a Bath chair. We 
had just completed these alterations when 
Fred appeared with two nondescript packages, 
which more resembled corpulent, very corpu- 
lent umbrellas than anything else. These, 
together with our cricket-bags, were bestowed 
in the carriage, and we pushed the curious 
conveyance witheut any difficulty down the 
drive under the arching chestnuts and out at 
the lodge gate. . 

‘* Now,” said Will, as he unfastened the 
smallest of the two umbrellas, “we’ll harness 
the leader; for,” he added, turning to me, 
‘perhaps you don’t know that we drive tan- 
dem.” 

In a few minutes the kite was raised to a 
height of about 150 yards, pulling at that 
distance so vigorously that Fred seemed to 
be in some danger of being dragged towards 
“ Tessie ” by himself. But while he is sup- 
posed to be struggling against such a result, 
perhaps a more detailed description of our 
steeds may be given. 

The smallest kite, or the leader, was com- 
posed of calico stretched upon light folding 
cross-trees. It measured, when unf |ded, six 
feet square, and was restrained by a light but 
strong cord. The tail consisted of some eight 
or nine hollow cups of calico with stiff rims. 
These, when packed up, fitted into each other 
like drinking cups, and when in use were 
connected with each other by a piece of 
string, which ran through the apex of each 
eup. The mouth of each cup was upper- 
most, and thus the whole tail presented a 
strong resistance to the wind, and, though 
light and elegant, yet balanced the kite very 
effectually. 

After the leader was well up, as Fred 
seemed to find somewhat to his cost, the 
other kite, eight feet square—the wheeler, I 
suppose I may call it—was unfastened and 
laid upon the ground, at a distance of, per- 
haps, seventy yards from the carriage, to 
which, before being raised, it was attached by 
three cords of different colours, fastened one 
to each ear and one to the centre of the kite. 


This post I afterwards found was 





These lines converged, at about six feet dis- 
tance from the kite, into a light and flexible 
triple tubing, altogether about as thick as 
one’s little finger, which ran thence to the 
carriage, and prevented any possible entangle- 
ment of the lines. Almost before I had had 
time to grasp these arrangements,and while the 
wheeler or big kite was still flapping about 
uneasily upon the ground, Willie had taken 
his place upon the box and grasped the steer- 
ing apparatus. I, at a signal from him, 
perched upon the back seat, ready, if need 
arose, to work the drag. Fred at the same 
moment attached the string of the smaller 
kite to the back of the larger one, and running 
towards us climbed into the unoccupied 
front seat just as the wheeler, lifted into 
the air by the force of the smaller kite, rose 
staggering aloft. When the wind began to 
play upon it, and it had attained a height of 
about 120 yards, the triple tubing connecting 
it with the carriage tightened, there was a 
moment of suspense, and then unmistakably 
we began to move towards “ Tessie.” 

We began to move, at first indeed slowly, 
but before long at such a rate that there were 
constant cries of “ drag,” ‘‘ drag,” and I had 
to work my handle vigorously to prevent a 
dangerous rate of speed being attained. 

With Willie’s steady hand upon the steering 
gear, all went well for about a mile and a 
half, during which space the road was straight, 
and there were no trees in the way of the 
kites. But at the end of that distance the 
road took a sweep by a farmhouse, in front of 
which were some tall poplars, which looked 
like mischief, and it seemed inevitable that 
the cord which connected the lower kite with 
the carriage would catch the branches. 

“Put on the drag as hard as you can,” 
shouted Willie ; a command which I executed 
with such good-will as to bring the carriage 
to a standstill. f 

In order to explain the success of this 
operation it may be needful to mention that 
the drag of this eccentric conveyance acted, 
not upon the wheels, but directly upon the 
road, which it griped with a force sufficient 
to bring us at any rate either gradually or 
quickly to a full stop. : 

Accordingly, behold us anchored in the 
king’s highway, about 200 yards from the 
farm, around the gateway of which the entire 
population of the homestead are gathered, 
most of them with their heads thrown back 
to the fullest extent which the vertebre of 
the human frame permits, gazing intently at 
the lowest kite, which was then almost 
directly above them. 
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While they are thus engaged Freddy seizes 
the red cord, which, passing through the 
flexible tubing, communicated with the right- 
hand ear of the kite, and giving it a pull 
turned it slightly sideways on the wind ; and 
then, easily and elegantly as a ship obeys 
her rudder, the great blue eight-feet-square 
wheeler sheers on one side, and clears the 
poplars which had threatened it. 

The drag was released, and we again moved 
forward, I so pleased with the skill and suc- 
cess of the operation as hardly to be able to 
restrain a cheer; an amount of self-control 
not shared by my friends at the gate, who 
did give vent to several lusty Buffshire 
“ Hoorays.” 

The operation above described had to be 
repeated, as may be supposed, upon several 
occasions, with unvarying success. Tne 
leader was at such a height that nothing 
could touch it, and the wheeler was well 
under the control of the two guiding-strings. 
With the threefold division of labour— 
Willie at the, if we may so call it, helm, 
Freddy at the strings which turned the 
wheeler to right or left at his will, and myself 
at the drag, ready to apply it gently or forci- 
bly whenever it was needed—we made steady 
and successful progress, and were able to 
take our right side of the road in passing the 
few vehicles which we met. As regarded 
speed, we progressed at a rate of about eight 
miles per hour, although the road was a 
decidedly hilly one. We indeed could have 
gone much faster, but had constantly to 
check our speed by using the drag, lest we 
should acquire upon inclines more momen- 
tum than we considered safe. 

“Well,” said Will at length, “what do 
you think of grandfather’s dodge for driving 
kites tandem?” 

“It is very ingenious,” I replied, “and 
more manageable than I could have sup- 
posed. If the wind only held I do not see 
why we should not go across England.” 

“This little carriage did go in his time to 
London,” said Fred; “the bother of it was 
that the old gentleman had to wait a month 
or so in town for the wind to get into the 
same quarter again before he could come 
back.” 

“The difficulty of getting back,” said 
Willie, “was the thing that swamped the 
whole invention, and though we shall be at 
Tessie in another half-hour at this rate, we 
must make up our minds to walk home, I 
suppose.” 

“I don’t mind that at all,” I said, “it’s 
a great thing to have got there, I think.” 





“We haven’t got there yet,” said Fred; 
“and,” continued he suddenly, “ we’re done 
after all. How about the telegraph wires ?” 

How about the telegraph wires, indeed ! 
for about three hundred yards from us we 
could see the slender threads running at 
right angles to the road where the main road 
crossed our own. It was evident at a glance 
that no manipulation of the strings of the 
wheeler could avoid them, for they were not 
parallel with the road, but directly across it. 
It seemed indeed certain that if we were to 
proceed, the flexible tubing which led from 
the carriage to the wheeler would meet the 
wires at right angles, and either snap them, 
or possibly be sawn through by friction against 
them. 

“Put on the drag,” said Will, “‘ gently at 
first, so that we may get nearer very slowly ; 
but be ready to clap it on strongly, so as to 
pull up sharp when I tell you.” 

In obedience to these orders we felt our 
way forward cautiously, until both kites were 
well over the wires, the connecting flexible 
tubing being drawn out as tight as a drum, 
and pointing directly over the humming 
threads which it seemed impossible to pass. 

“Stop her,” cried Will; and the same 
instant I applied the drag so vigorously that 
we came to a dead stop. 

This was all very well, but what was to be 
done next? I did not know; and for some 
seconds my fellow-voyagers seemed equally 
ataloss. “I suppose we must take them 
down,” at length said Will,'slowly,” and push 
the carriage on to the farm yonder and leave 
it there, as it will not be worth while to have 
all the bother of getting them up again for 
the little way which we have yet to go.” 

“‘That’s a great nuisance though,” said 
Fred; “I have set my heart upon entering 
Tessie in triumph, and astonishing the weak 
minds of the rainbow-coloured Zingari.” 

“Well, we’ve done pretty well so far, but 
now we seem to have come to about the end 
of our tether, and that reminds me of another 
thing, —how goes the enemy?” 

“If by that frivolous remark you mean 
what the late Dr. Watts called more properly 
‘the shining hour,’” said Fred, “let me in- 
form you that it is twenty minutes past 
eleven.” 

“Eureka!” I exclaimed hastily, being 
struck by what proved a happy thought. 

“You, how much?” said Fred. 

“TI know how to dodge these wires,” I 
answered; “pull in twenty yards of the tubing, 
tie a stone to the end of the slack part, 
throw it over the wires, push the carriage 
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on a dozen yards, re-attach the tubing, and| park, and with the kites flying above the grand 
drive on.” old house, pulled up near the cricket-ground. 

The suggestion found immediate favour,| How we were welcomed! How the Buffshire 
and was acted upon with success, while I by|eleven heaped glory upon themselves and 
the aid of the drag maintained the s/atus guo.| defeat upon their particoloured opponents 
Willie and Fred, by pulling with might andj need not be described. It is all written in 
main, managed to draw in about twenty yards | Lilley white,” or if not, it ought to be. 

| 





of the tubing, the loose part of which was| There you will find, no doubt, the account 
then detached from the carriage and thrown,| of the three figures that were put to Willie’s 
by means of a stone, over the wires. I then | bat ; rapturous mention made of the magni- 
wheeled the carriage forward, the tubing was|ficent fieldings of Freddy at point; an 
re-attached, and we went on. |analysis of the deadly and effective bowling 
This was our last serious difficulty. The} of the writer: but I do not think you would 
rest of the journey, which was about a mile have known, unless I had told you in these 
and a half, presented no obstacle which the’ pages, how we got to Tessie by “a Sail on 
dexterous management of the strings could| a Turnpike Road.” 
not avoid. Ina little while we entered the BASIL EDWARDS, 
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A STORMY NIGHT IMPROVED. [sticks being inserted at one end to enable the 
poor creatures to sé whilst being drawn up. 
SOMEWHERE about a.D. 1785 nearly a hun-| Potai now watched with great anxiety the 
dred persons took refuge in the cave Touri, | appearance of the heavens. It so happened 
and double that number in the great cave | that on the first moonless night a tremendous 
Erue, about three miles distant. Both com-| storm burst forth. Those who have not seen 
panies owned the authority of the clever but|a tropical storm can form no adequate con- 
unscrupulous Potai. Unfortunately for the| ception of its terrific grandeur. Poito and 
smaller party, a hostile chief named Poito, | his warriors took refuge inside a neighbouring 
with a number of warriors, took up his|cave, which still bears his name. In fine 
quarters under Touri, and laid siege to this| weather he delighted to seat himself at the 
natural fortress. The long ladder, which| entrance and play the harmonicon—a rough 
hitherto had enabled the fugitives to collect|sort of music, set to the war-songs of his 
supplies from their old plantations, was at'| tribe. 
once destroyed. The secret subterranean} Potai and his well-laden followers arrived 
passage conducting to the forest on the hill-|on the crest of the overhanging rocks by 
side was so difficult to traverse as to be of| the forest path in the early evening, before 
little use. It became evident that, unless|the tempest had reached its height. The 
Potai came to the rescue, the whole party| starving and expectant creatures inside the 
inside the cave must die of starvation. cave soon perceived, by the flashes of 
By the secret path a message was sent to lightning, a number of ropes dangling in the 
Potai acquainting him with their critical | air, but far out of reach, opposite the entrance 
state. They were promised assistance on the | to their rocky asylum. In a few seconds the 
first stormy night. lropes were brought near by means of 
Potai was afraid to attack Poito, as he had!long fishing rods with hooks fastened to 
already had painful experience of his bravery. | the extremities. Those above—a distance 
The women and children could not hope to| of some eighty-eight feet—feeling, by the 
escape by means of the perilous secret sub-| weight, that some of their friends were 
terranean path. The only feasible mode of} perched on the cross-trees below, joyfully 
rescuing these despairing fugitives was to| hauled them up. A father would clasp his 
draw them out of the cave with ropes, The|child in his arms whilst being pulled up. 
main force of Potai at Erue was unwatched | Women with their infants in this way escaped 
and enjoyed plenty. Four-stranded ropes,|a miserable death, of the entire number not 
of great length and strength, were twisted, /one lost his life that night ; but when Taaki, 
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the last to ascend, arrived at the top, it was 
discovered that two of the four strands of the 
rope, by which he had been pulled up, had 
been cut through by the sharp projecting 
rock ! 

All this time Poito and his besieging force 
were fast asleep. So near were they that 
any of those drawn up could easily have 
thrown a stone amongst the slumberers. The 
time chosen for hoisting up the fugitives was 
when the thunder was the most terrific and 
the rain the heaviest. The strife of elements 
went on through the livelong night ; by dawn 
the poor creatures had all reached the mag- 
nificent stalactite home of Potai at Erue, to 
the utter chagrin of their foes beneath. 

This famous relief of Touri long remained 
an enigma. But many years after, when 
Poito was dead, it was whispered that one of 
the sleeping guards beneath was aware that 
the fugitives would that night be rescued. 
That individual was the clever harmonicon- 
player, himself chief watcher! As a last 
resource the crafty Potai selected the 
prettiest girl in his tribe and sent her 
stealthily to Poito, who, heathen-like, readily 
fell into the snare. This woman acquired 
such influence over Poito that he yielded to 
her entreaties and tears to permit the escape 
of her perishing tribe. On the night of the 
storm he told the guards that they might as 
well sleep, as Ae himself would keep watch. 
He felt sure that on such a dreadful night no 
foe would venture out. When the exit of 
the fugitives was discovered on the following 
day, Poito apologetically said that he sup- 
posed that he must have fallen asleep ! 

Poito would gladly have made this girl his 
wife, but by so doing would have betrayed 
his secret and disgraced himself in the eyes 
of his own people. 


A STONE THROWN IN THE DARK, 
Circa a.D. 1781—1789. 

Three or four years after the discovery of 
the island by Captain Cook, an elderly chief 
named Pai—brother to Kirikovi, supreme 
warrior chief of Mangaia—was sitting one 
evening warming himself at the oven his 
wife was preparing. The reverie of Pai was 
rudely interrupted by a smart blow on his 
bare breast from a stone thrown out of the 
darkness. The incensed chief rushed into 
the bush in the vain hope of catching the 
unknown offender. Finding it impossible to 
overtake him, he solemnly charged his 
grown-up son Paoa never to rest until the 
stone-thrower should be discovered and slain. 
Some months after, Toé, belonging to the 








unhappy tribe of Teipe, confessed to his 
friend Paoa that 4e had, from sheer wan- 
tonness, thrown the stone on the night 
referred to. On learning the name of the 
offender Pai greatly wished to club him, but 
out of respect to his brother, the paramount 
chief at the time, restrained his feelings. He 
commanded his son Paoa never to consent 
to any intermarriage between the two families, 
lest such an alliance should prove a hindrance 
to revenge at a future day. 

About this time Paoa married and set up 







a separate establishment in a neighbouring | 


district, a sister living with them. One day 


Pai was astonished by hearing that Paoa had || 
been stupid enough to give that sister to | 


Toé to wife, notwithstanding the pledge 
solemnly given to his father. Toé and his 
wife started off to the opposite side of the 
island to avoid the anger of the old chief. 

Upon hearing of the marriage, Pai hurried 
off to see his son. High words ensued. 
Paoa excused himself as well as he could ; 
but the proud father, growing wild with 
anger, ordered his disobedient son to quit 
the island for ever! Pai returned home. 
That same night Paoa went fishing, and 
secured a great cavally. In the morning he 
called together a few friends to announce his 
resolve to take his chance on the ocean. 
The remonstrances of his friends were-with- 
out effect, so they moodily feasted together 
for the last time. Paoa afterwards went to 
the marae to take a farewell of the gods, by 
playing on his famous wooden drum with 
the tips of his fingers, his best tunes in their 
honour—for he was an excellent musician. 

Next day Paoa went to the edge of the 
reef and launched his little canoe all alone, 
for he desired no companion on his ill-starred 
voyage. The entreaties and tears of his wife, 
who with their two infants accompanied him 
to the top of the hill overlooking the point 
of departure, were unavailing, and Paoa 
started on his unhappy expedition. 

By this time it had got wind that Paoa 
had gone. Several near relatives, not in the 
secret, ran as fast as they could to the beach, 
but did not arrive in time to detain him. 
Determined to save him, they launched a 
number of small canoes, paddling with might 
and main after the runaway, who madly 
hurried on far out of the lee of the island to 
escape their importunities to return. 

Meantime the sky became overcast, and 
the wind, which had been blowing steadily 
from the east, veered round to the north and 
blew with considerable violence. The friends 
assembled on the reef, watching the chase 
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after the fugitive, could only discern tiny 
specks on the boisterous inky waves. 
ness came on, but no canoe returned. 
Numerous torches were now lighted ; but 
the chiefs, fearing that they could not be 
seen at so great a distance, ordered /¢he hills 
to be set on fire! The dry fern and reeds 
quickly spread the fire over the interior, con- 
suming all the ironwood and pandanus trees 
on the hills, and numerous cocoa-nut trees 
in the valleys. 

Guided by this magnificent beacon light 
several canoes got back about midnight, with 


the sad news that the foremost canoes, con- | 


taining the King Teivirau and his brothers, 
when within hail of the runaway, whom they 
entreated to return, were suddenly engulfed 
by a mighty wave, which at the same time 
drowned the infatuated Paoa. The remaining 
canoes escaped by being nearer shore, out of 
the track of the pitiless billows. 

Thus the folly of this wilful youth cost 
him his own life and the lives of four rela- 
tives, one of them the grandfather of 
Numangatini, the present worthy King of 
Mangaia. An essential emblem of Teivirau’s 
dignity was a conch-shell, used to summon 
chiefs and leading men to council whenever 
he thought fit. This shell, bearing the name 
of ‘‘ Ororakiau,” or “‘ The Royal messenger,” 
is in my possession. 

But where was Pai? 


dwelling, nursing his anger, not dreaming of 
the fate of Paoa. But when the news came 
that his unhappy boy and four others—all 
men of mark in their day—were lost, he 
became as frantic with grief as he had a 
short time before been with anger. He 
sought out his cousin Mourua, the friend of 
Captain Cook, who was always ready to shed 
blood, and arranged a plan of revenge. Toé, 
his hated son-in-law, must perish, as the 
prime author of all these troubles. 

On a starless night these worthies set out 
for the other side of the island to murder 
Toé and his aged father Aretere. As father 
and son occupied different houses, it was 
arranged that Paf should club Aretere, whilst 
Mourua should despatch Toé—the old chief 
not liking to kill his son-in-law in the very 
presence of his wife. Mourua, however, was 
never troubled with scruples of any sort 
when his services were required. He sat in 
the dark before the open door of the unsus- 
pecting inmates. The wife was busy weaving 
a cocoa-nut leaf basket, by the lhght of a 
candle-nut torch, whilst the doomed husband 
lay asleep at her side on the dry grass 


After his memorable | 
quarrel with his son he remained in his own | 


strewed over the hut. For some seconds 


Dark- Mourua watched his cousin’s work without 


| being himself observed; but at length 
| growing impatient he rushed through the 
| open doorway, past the astonished wife, and 
| transfixed the sleeping Toé! The spear with 
| which the victim was thus pinned to the 
| earth was left standing upright, whilst 
| Mourua, without uttering a word to his 
cousin, so lately wedded but now a widow, 
| strode out of the dwelling to rejoin Pai, who 
| had about the same time despatched the 
| father of Toé. 
But this was only the beginning of years 
| of bloodshed and anarchy. The charm of 
| peace was broken; Pai and Mourua and 
| their retainers went about killing people day 
| by day. The entire population had resort 
| to arms; a pitched battle was fought at a 
place known as “‘Taukuera,” in which 
Kirikovi was worsted by his brother Pai and 
Mourua, and the proud Pai was declared 
“lord of Mangaia” instead of his brother. 

But ere the ceremonies preparatory to the 
beating of the drum of peace could be com- 
pleted, war again broke out. Kirikovi, 
aided by his friends, one dark night sur- 
rounded the house on the rocky beach, 
| where Mourua and several others were 
| resting after a fishing expedition. Of the 
| sleepers but one escaped. The struggle with 
Mourua was protracted, by his immense 
strength, long after his companions lay dead 

at his side. His brave wife stripped off her 
| clothing to enable her the better to ward off 
| the blows intended for her husband ; her 
| left arm, however, was broken in the contest. 
| Forced to retire from his side, Mourua re- 
ceived the fatal blow which he had long 
since richly deserved. 
| All this resulted from a stone wantonly 
thrown in the dark by one heathen at 
| another. 

It is pleasant to be able to add that a 
grandson of this irritable old chief Pai, and 
nephew to the foolish Paoa, is Taata, the 
senior deacon of the three churches of Man- 
gaia. He has exercised the office for many 
| years, and is emphatically a good man. 
| Throughout the preceding narrative I 
| have called the proud chief by his later 
name of Pai—‘Canoe.” In point of fact, 
however, his proper name was “ Kaiau.” 
When his son perished miserably at sea, 
| according to their national custom, he 

adopted the new name of “ Canoe,” to evince 
his grief at the loss of his foolish boy. It is 
by this later designation that he is invariably 
called by his countrymen. 
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A GSAMENT FOR THE KING TEIVIRAU. BY POTIKI, circa 1790, FOR THE “‘ DEATH- 
TALK” OF THE DROWNED KING, 


TUMU. INTRODUCTION. 
Tangi te maunga, e Teivirau. Weep for the mountains, O Teivirau ! 
Koai a uta ia tatou, ko Temokomoko ! For friends left behind in the land. 
Ko te karava i reira, O those pleasant hills,— 
Ko te kaivi maunga i roa é! The long range of mountains at home. 
PAPA. 


FOUNDATION, 
Lights are seen by Teivi* o’er the white-crested waves, 
Intended for thy guidance ; 
Why venture so far out to sea? 
The island is lessening in the distance. 
Darkness o’erspreads the ocean. 
The king is lost to sight in the waves ! 


Ka pura te ai i te uru kare, e Teivi e! 
Ei akatere ia tatou. 
Oe atu koe i te tai roa. 

Kua maru te maru i tuitui nunga 
Kua reu te reu po. 

Kua meaki te kare nga tama é! 


UNUUNU TAI. 


: - ae ° FIRST OFFSHOOT. 
ang =! 
9 ve ded sagt — ae Weep for the well-known mountain tops, 
Kua k&pua ei ; raro ki te tapa on | Now hidden by the swelling waves ;— 
Ki te tapa rakau Pouekakeariki Though hidden they are covered with verdure, 
? 


Pouekakeariki ¢ is lost to view ; 

Stretching towards the east, 

With a smooth summit and cocoa-nut tree. 
O those pleasant hills, 

The long range of mountains at home! 


I te taata roa i Angara, 
Ko te oroki i te nu tanu. 
Ko te karava i reira, 
Ko te kaivi maunga i roa é! 


UNUUNU RUA. 





Maunga i uta é kua teitei é! SECOND OFFSHOOT, 
Kua teitei, kua aaura i runga, { How lofty t those distant hills, 
Kua aaura i runga ’i. | Lying piled one above another ! 
Tau tangi e i te poo 1 Tongarei, How vast are they ! : 
Ko te taparere i raro é! | Weep for the sight of Tongarei, § 
Ko te karava i Teroto And its precipitous sides. 
Ko te kaivi maunga ra i roa é ! | O those pleasant hills on the west, 


| The long range of mountains at home! 
UNUUNU TORU. 


Ka vero te ai tei te maunga : THIRD OFFSHOOT. 
Tei te maunga ; kua tui ki te moana | Smoke is rising from the hills, 

Kaa tui ki te moana. | The mountain ranges are on fire! 
Kua ka te vera i Poue. | The fierce heat is felt on the ocean, 
Kua tungia Mangaia é! | The blaze is extending all around : 

Ko te karava Uira, | All Mangaia is on flames ! 

Ko te kaivi maunga ra i roa é! O those pleasant hills on the south, 


rhe 1 tains at home! 
UNUUNU A. The long range of mountains at home 


Kau mai Taa é i te poiri é! 

Ite poiri tatango; kua noo tona io— 

Kua noo tona io’i, ko Tiaio rangi é! 

O Kereteki : kua mataku te ika i noo reva é! 
Uru mai koe i te tauirangiapa. 

Ko te kaivi akau rai roa é! 


FOURTH OFFSHOOT. 
Taa || has gained the shore in the dark. 
In the starless night he was preserved. 
The “ shark-god”’ was his protector, 
And Kereteki too, to save him from 
| All monsters of the deep, and to bring him to shore. 


: a - , 
Aieruaooé! E rangaié! O the far-extending veef at our home! 


Aieruaooé! E rangaié! 





* For Teivirau. In the last line of this verse he | || Taa was one of those who got back alive. Of 
is termed “eldest son :” all kings were so called out | course it was Taa and his more fortunate companions 
of respect. I have simply rendered it “king.” | who saw the lights ashore on the edge of the reef, 
+ A prominent hill, serving as a landmark to those | the prominent hills, and-that awful spectacle, an 
on the ocean. island on fire. Hence the pleasing change in the 
t This is amusing, considering the highest hill of | chorus, intimating the course taken by the returning 
Mangaia is about 500 feet above the level of the sea! | canoes, until they joyfully set their feet on “ the far- 
§ Another prominent hill. | extending reef at home.” 












LAMENT FOR PAOA; & SONG PERTAINING TO THE “ DEATH-TALK OF TEIVIRAU.” BY HIS 
REPENTANT FATHER, (Circa 1790. 


TUMU. INTRODUCTION. 
Tumatuma te pau i Itikau na Paoa. At Itikau* Paoa beat softly his drum. 
Oro mai ana, e tau ariki, kia ongi ake taua é! Come, beloved son, let us once more kiss each other. 
To pou kino i oro ei! Why this ill-omened flight ? 


* “Ttikau” is the name of a place close to Paoa’s dwelling. 
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PAPA. 

Tamaki na te medua i ara ’i Paoa é! 
Auraka kia akamoi, kua erueru i te one. 
E tangi ai Moeau i te takanga, 

Ei kona korua e, ka aere é ! 


UNUUNU TAI. 
Tumatuma te pau @, tei Itikau é, 
Tei Itikau na Paoa ;— 
Ko te uinga ia o te karioi. 
Kua akarongo mai nei au taeake 
I te pau tangi reka : 
Tangi reka te pau a Paoa! 
Oro mai ana, e tau ariki, kia ongi ake taua é! 
To pou kino i oro ei ! 


UNUUNU RUA, 

O Mumuu te are ra e moe ai é! 

E moe ai i te avatea. 

Kua akapiripiri Paoa é 

Na nunga i Aparai, 
Ka kitea mai au e Moenoa ! 
Oro mai ana, e tau ariki, kia ongi ake taua é ! 

To poi kino i oro ei! 


UNUUNU TORU. 
Te umea te maro é, ka napea é, 
Ka napea to maro i Vairorokava, 
Kua pou ai to angai urua. 
Aere tu tei taié! 
Tu mai koe i Arataa ! 
Oro mai ana, e tau ariki, kia ongi ake taua é! 
To poi kino i oro ei! 
Ai e ruaoo é! 
Ai e ruaoo é! 


E rangai é ! 
E rangai é ! 





* The custom still obtains of scratching the grass 


MAIKAI’S CHESTNUT 


One of the noblest trees in the Pacific is 


the chestnut (Zuscarpus edulis), which al- | 
most rivals the cocoa-nut in height, and for | 
The timber, however, | 


shade has no equal. 
is worthless. At the beginning of the year 


it puts forth innumerable tiny white blossoms, | 
The fruit is a | 
staple article of diet, not of luxury; it lasts | 
from the middle of February to the end | 


filling the air with fragrance. 


of June. This tree attains to a great age, 
far exceeding that of the cocoa-nut. 


oldest cocoa-nut trees now standing on Man- 


gaia were planted at the commencement of | 
Mautara’s chieftainship, 7.¢., about 146 years | 
ago ;* whilst certain chestnut trees at Tama- | 
rua are believed to have been planted by | 
The age of | 
the chestnut is, however, exceeded by the | 


Amau, about 400 years ago. 


banyan, which is almost imperishable. 

A striking peculiarity of the chestnut is 
the circumstance that the trunk of the full- 
grown tree throws out five or six lateral 


* Mr. Ellis, in his “Polynesian Researches,” thinks | 


the cocoa-nut tree may attain the age of fifty or sixty 
years, or even more. I have no hesitation whatever 
in doubling this estimate. ® 


The | 


FOUNDATION. 
The angry words of the father exiled Paoa. 
| Yet bear not malice. The mother in grief 
For her lost son scratches the dried 
Alas (those words) ! “ farewell, I leave you for ever !” 


| FIRST OFFSHOOT. 
Softly sounds the drum at Itikau, 
The famed drum of Paoa. 
It is the gathering of young men 
| Entranced by the music of their friend. 
O that sweetly sounding drum ! 
The incomparable touch of Paoa ! 
Come, beloved son, let us once more kiss each other. 
Why this ill-omened flight ? 


SECOND OFFSHOOT, 
| Sequestered was the dwelling 
| Where he slept when the sun was high, 
| Paoa loved to saunter about 
| The shady hill-side Aparai 
| In company with the lovely Moenoa, 
| Come, beloved son, let us once more kiss each other. 
Why this ill-omened flight ? 


| THIRD OFFSHOOT. 

| Thy girdle is adjusted and well secured (for flight), 

| "Twas done in desperation at Vairotokava, 

| After feasting on a great cavally. 

| Ere starting on that fatal voyage 

|} Thou didst take a last lingering look. 

| Come, beloved son, let us once more kiss each other. 
Why this ill-omened flight ? 





or earth where the deceased last sat, in token of 
excessive grief. 


TREE. Circa 1787. 


supports, each about an inch thick, and run- 
ning out some distance into the soil. A fall 
from one of the lofty branches of this tree on 
one of these plank-like supports would be 
| certain death. The skull would be cleft in 


two. I have known several fatal accidents 
to occur in this way. The larger trees, if 
beaten with a stick, give forth a very 
pleasant sound, which can be heard at the 
distance of a mile. In former times it was 
usual to select the most musical for beating, 
| in order to assemble the population of an 
entire district for dancing, reed-throwing 
matches, &c., &c. : 

Not long since I went to see a particular 
chestnut tree which has become historical, 
With some difficulty we climbed up its 
ancient trunk, and there I listened (not for 
the first time) to the following incident :— 

About eighty-four years ago, Maikai, wife of 
Tetonga, went with a number of other women 
| to a distant plantation to obtain food for her 
| family. They did not know that their foes, 

under Moerangi’s guidance, had that morning 
| left their stronghold in the rocks for the 
same spot in quest of plunder. A year or 


} 
} 
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two previously, in a time of peace, one of 
Moerangi’s clan had been abused in no 
measured terms by Maikai for lurking about 
their premises after nightfall. Upon relating 
to his tribe the indignity he had undergone, 
it was resolved to murder Maikai if ever she 
should be in their power. It is a point of 
honour with a heathen zever to forgive. 

On the day referred to they were delighted 
to see amongst the women the very one they 
wished to wreak their vengeance upon. They 
therefore gave chase to Maikai, allowing the 
rest to escape. Maikai ran for her life, well 
knowing their cruel intentions. She wisely 
left her friends, who ran by the accustomed 
path through the open country, where she 
must have been overtaken and slain. She 
chose for her hiding-place a narrow valley 
where a number of fine chestnut trees grew. 
She recollected that in the largest of these 
trees was a hollow occasioned by the limbs of 
the chestnut shooting out of the stem at the 
same distance from the ground. Maikai 
made for this clump of chestnuts. Running 
to the side of the tree farthest from her foes, 
in a second she climbed the tree and com- 
pletely secreted herself in the natural hollow 
which was just big enough to admit her. 

Now it fortunately happened that one of 
the pursuing party, named Raimanga, was 
greatly in advance of the rest. He caughta 
glimpse of Maikai making for this large tree, 
and at once divined her purpose. But being 
secretly anxious tosave her, he ran at full speed 
a good distance up the valley and threw some 
large stones into the sluggish stream to make 
it muddy, and pretended to be looking every- 
where for the fugitive. When the rest of the 
pursuers came up with him and saw how 
turbid the water was, they concluded that 
Maikai had taken to the bed of the stream. 
On and on they rushed up the valley, in the 
vain hope of overtaking their victim. After 
a long and fruitless search for Maikai, they 
returned by the same path to the very tree 
in the top of which she lay hid. Tired with 
their chase, they piled up their spears against 
the trunk of this chestnut, and sat down 
under its grateful shade to refresh themselves. 
They slaked their thirst from the stream at 
their feet, and chatted about Maikai’s mar- 
vellous disappearance. The majority thought 
she must have been specially helped by the 
gods; but Raimanga was sure that it was due 
to her wonderful fleetness of foot. After 
a while Raimanga remarked, “ Let us be off, 
or our enemies will catch us.” At this the 
entire party took up their spears and re- 
turned to their old haunts. 





All this time Maikai lay crouching down 
in the hollow of the great chestnut, scarcely 
daring to breathe, and expecting every 
moment to be discovered and speared to 
death. At first she distinctly heard the rush 
of feet and the voices of eager pursuers on 
their way up the valley, for the pathway 
then as now ran under the branches of the 
tree, and then all became quiet for a while. 
But again the sound of human feet and 
human voices was heard. She was con- 
scious that the entire party, hot and 
angered by their bootless chase, were 
resting under the chestnut. It is said 
that not a word of their conversation escaped 
her. But when they finally departed, she 
could scarcely credit the truth that her life 
was safe. 

At last she ventured to rise from her 
cramped position, and cautiously peered 
beneath to see if there were any traces of her 
foes. Finding there were none, she de- 
scended to the ground and ran as fast as her 
legs could carry her along the narrow 
mountain-path to her husband and children, 
who, on hearing the report of the women who 
had seen her chased, gave her up for lost. 
Hence the commemorative name still kept up 
in their family, “Ate-ru” (Zrembling Heart) as 
descriptive of Maikai’s feelings while she lay 
trembling in the curious recess of this famous 
chestnut tree. 

Of her preserver it is said, “ E koinga ta 
Raimanga”’ (Raimanga the pitiful), an 
epithet that would be appropriate to but few 
of his heathen countrymen. 

The narrator of this story, a deacon of 
the church, is grandson of Maikai. 


PADDLING FOR LIFE, 


An old and respected native of the village 
of Oneroa gave me the following account of 
the escape of his maternal uncle Matenga 
from a miserable death about the year 1810. 

During the long and peaceful rule of Potiki 
Matenga grew up to manhood, and married 
the sister of the chief Raoa. The rival fac- 
tions which eventually overthrew the govern- 
ment of “the supreme temporal lord” brought 
sorrow and tears to Matenga and all the 
Tongan tribe. The crimes of former days 
were remembered against them, so that they 
resolved to take refuge in the impregnable 
natural fortress known as “the Cave of 
Tautua.” 

Underneath flows on to the ocean a never- 
failing stream of water, but the difficulty of 
obtaining food was eonsiderable. At first 
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their wives and children were permitted to 
collect food to supply the wants of the 
warriors inside the cave. But at last the 
then all-powerful tribe of Mautara resolved 
upon their extermination. For a distance of 
100 yards lofty palisades were firmly planted 
in the soft soil in front of the cave, in order 
to prevent all egress. Armed men were 
appointed to keep constant watch that 
nothing eatable should be taken into the 
cave. Any member of the doomed tribe 
venturing outside was at once clubbed. 
Persons connected with the winning tribes 
wishing to visit their starving relatives inside 
were first rigorously searched so as to prevent 
the possible concealment of food in the 
narrow girdle or flowing hair. 

As Matenga’s young wife belonged to the 
dominant party, she went inside to see her 
husband as often as she pleased. Months 
of misery passed away, and yet Matenga 
lived on, though but the shadow of his former 
self. The fact was that his faithful wife was 
in the habit of stealthily conveying food by a 
long and circuitous path to a certain hollow 
nearly a mile from the carefully guarded 
entrance.* Thissecret entrance is now shaded 
by lofty cedars, covered during the summer 
months with delicate lilac-tinted blossoms. 
The subterraneous passage is exceedingly 
A yawning chasm 


tortuous and difficult. 
bridged by a single plank ran across the 


cavern. A lighted flambeau was absolutely 
needful. But the instinct of self-preservation 
enabled Matenga to find his way to the secret 
entrance, where his wife awaited his arrival 
with a small basket of cooked taro. 
This could not go on for ever. The 
leading men of the unhappy tribe had been 
slain. It was evident that the clan was 
doomed. In a nook of the cave a sad 
meeting was held, when the father and 
brother of Matenga urged him to escape and 
leave them todie. To make sure of Raoa’s 
favour a valuable fish-net,t called a xariki, 
an heirloom of the family, was given to 
Matenga. This treasure was conveyed to 
the secret entrance and entrusted to his wife 
to be carried across the island to Raoa the 
chief. On her way to her brother she fell in 
with a party of armed men, who at once took 
possession of the fish-net, as being the pro- 
perty of the cave-dwellers. Raoa was not 
disposed to relinquish so valuable a net; he 
therefore made a formal demand for it, and 
succeeded in recovering it. Thus the price 
of protection had been paid; but the difficulty 


Introduced by myself. 
t Such a net will now fetch £6 in cash. 





now was how to get Matenga across the 
island in safety to the district where Raoa 
exercised authority. Intercession with the 
cave-watchers would be futile. Happily, 
however, a plan concocted by Raoa and his 
sister proved successful. 

On a given day Matenga met his faithful 
wife at the unsuspected opening amongst the 
rocks near the sea. A morsel was eaten ; 
few words were exchanged, for the fugitive 
had just taken a last farewell of his nearest 
relatives. Carefully threading their way 
through the bush and over jagged rocks to 
the beach, they fortunately found a small 
canoe with a paddle in it, belonging to one 
of the watchers and murderers of the un- 
fortunate tribe. In a few minutes the frail 
bark was on the ocean, and the wife hasten- 
ing back through the bush to give tidings to 
her brother Raoa. 

The fugitive paddled leisurely towards the 
west, taking care that the canoe should not 
be sufficiently near the reef to permit his 
features to be recognised. Every now and 
then he made a pretence of dropping his 
line for fish, and after a time, as if unsuccess- 
ful, would take up the tackle and press for- 
ward. Had Matenga met any other canoe 
that day, he would undoubtedly have 
perished. But fortunately he succeeded that 
afternoon in getting opposite to the boundary 
line of the district where his brother-in-law 
resided. The poor fellow now breathed 
freely. Being well provided with fish-hooks, 
he began to angle in right earnest. The 
fish-hooks of those times were laboriously 
manufactured with bits of round coral out of 
the hardest cocoa-nut shells. Twenty fine 
“ nanui”’ rewarded his exertions. These 
were intended as a gift to his future protector. 
Thus the life-work of the heathen serf had 
commenced. 

The sun had set when the fugitive with his 
stolen canoe arrived at the usual landing- 
place on the west. Though unassisted he 
succeeded in shooting his canoe through the 
breakers at the right moment on to the 
rugged coral reef, and dragged it through the 
shallow water to the beach. 

Matenga had paddled a distance of five 
miles. With his face well hidden with native 
cloth, and lugging his fish, he started for the 
interior, about a mile away. Once he gave 
himself up for lost, for one of his foes passed 
him ; but happily the muffled figure moving 
in the dark was not recognised. 

The worthy convert referred to at the 
commencement of this paper was that day 
engaged with his father Raoa in digging a 
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new taro patch. Though a tall youth he was 
not entrusted with the secret of Matenga’s 
escape, lest it should be betrayed to some of 
his bloodthirsty foes. As the evening shadow 
from the neighbouring hills fell upon their 
romantic home, the lad observed that Raoa 
frequently paused in his work and glanced 
uneasily at “the Rat’s Pathway,” the only 
road thereabouts to the sea. At last a figure 
hurried over the brow of the hill to the spot 
where they stood. It was Matenga with his 
load of fish. 

To avoid a surprise he was at once con- 
cealed in a tiny hut built on long poles as a 
sort of watch-tower. His companions were 
his nephew and his wife, who had also been 
on the watch, whilst Raoa went to his prin- 
cipal neighbours to induce them to promise | 
their assistance in saving the poor fugitive. | 

Only one refused,—Tavare, who had | 
already imbrued his hands in the blood of | 
the Tongans. Apprehensive that Tavare | 
would some day slay his brother-in-law, a | 
small cave near at hand was selected as the 
temporary home of Matenga. It was well 
strewed with dried grass. His constant com- 
panion was his nephew, whose duty it would 
be to give the alarm at the first appearance 
of danger. Tavare again and again asked 
permission to dispose of “ the bird in the 
hole ;” but was invariably refused. 

For many months this little “ bird’”’ durst 








not leave its nest in the rocks. Matenga 


was well supplied with food by his wife. But 
when at length Ngutuku had been offered in 
sacrifice to Rongo, arbiter of peace and war, 
and the drum of peace had been beaten all 
round the island, the fugitive left his hiding- 
place and ventured to walk about in open 
daylight, taking care, however, to keep to 
Raoa’s district. 

Matenga lived to see the first native evan- 
gelists land on Mangaia, and witnessed the 
earlier triumphs of Christianity. But he 
would have nothing to do with the new 
religion, because his kind protectors were at 
that time adverse to the new order of things. 
Raoa fell in battle two years prior to the 
landing of Papehia and Haavi. A son of 
Matenga was a truly pious man; and after 
leaving a most cheering testimony to the 
truth of the gospel, a few weeks since passed 
away to the better land. 

It is an interesting fact that upwards of 
forty years have passed without the spilling of 
blood amongst a race once so prone to cruel 


| warfare. 


The real cause of the extinction of the 
Tongan tribe was their excessively warlike 
propensities. The clan was familiarly called 
“tumu o Miro,” z¢., “ Zhe Root of all Blood- 
shedding.” The commou saying in reference 
to this tribe was, “ E kurai tai vaa koatu ei 
ako ia Tonga-iti,” ¢#.¢., “Carve out a stone 
mouth that will never weary of admonishing 
the Tongans.” W. WYATT GILL, M.D. 





A MORNING HYMN. 


(From the German.) 


O SILENCE marvellous and deep, 
How lies the world in peaceful sleep! 
The woods alone all trembling sigh, 
As if a spirit passéd by. 


I feel new life within me rise, © 
While anxious sorrow swiftly flies 
Before the day-spring’s glorious light, 





To hide in darkest shades of night. 


With hopes sure fixed on heaven my home, 
A pilgrim through the world I’ll roam, 

And deem it o’er time’s stream to be 

The bridge which leads, my God, to Thee. 


And should my harp forgetful praise 
Earth’s fleeting joys with traitor lays, 
Oh! rend its chords, and evermore 
In trembling silence I'll adore ! 
ISABELLA M. MORTIMER, 
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COUSIN DEBORAH’S WHIM. 


BY MARY E. SHIPLEY, 


AUTHOR OF “GABRIELLE VAUGHAN’s PROBATION,” &c., &c. 


|the contrary. The idea of St. Martin’s tower 
CHAPTER XXXIV. | being higher than Fordham spire! The 


“Wuo is Captain Bennett?” asked Mary, as|thing’s impossible. Come, I thought you 
Thyrza, instead of going into the drawing- wanted to look at the dress I wore at Emily’s 
room, went straight upstairs. wedding. Here it is.” 


“ A friend of the Gibsons at Lowton.” _ Mary stared in blank astonishment. “ It 
“ Army or navy?” is what Edmund would call downright pig- 


“ Army; home from India on leave: he|headedness,” she said to herself, as Thyrza 
had sunstroke, or something or other, so he | spread out the gauzy pink and white for her 
was invalided. Nice excuse for idleness, | admiration. 
wasn’t it?” “Why don’t you speak?” said Thyrza. 

Mary laughed. “I am going to find the | “I thought you wanted to see it.” 
height of that church tower,” she said, utterly | “So I did, but I have got those two 
regardless of Captain Bennett. churches in my head still, and that seems 

“ You won’t know where to look.”’ enough at a time.” 

“Yes, I shall; I saw a history of the} “Goose! now is not this lovely?” 
county in the bookcase on the landing. Oh,| “ Very. How well you must have looked!” 
here it is.” | It was a perfectly genuine remark, and 

Thyrza took off her hat and rearranged | Thyrza was pleased. “Most people pay for 
the ribbon round her neck. She saw herself} being dressed,” she said. 
in the glass, and the reflection was a pleasing| “‘ Yes, and pink suits you so well. But so 
one. Of course only one thing could have}does blue, for that matter; I dare say you 
brought such a visitor to the cottage, and she| will be quite as captivating at Sophy’s wed- 
would do her best to look well. So the pink | ding.” 
ribbon was exchanged for one of a darker} “Oh, well, one can but try, you know. 
shade, as being more becoming, and the faint | Shall we go down?”, 
colour which exercise had brought into her| ‘“‘ Yes, I’m ready.” 
cheeks was induced to stay a little longer by} “Oh, Captain Bennett, how are you?” 
means of a judicious rubbing with a coarse| said Thyrza, as if she had had no idea he 
towel, according to a receipt in the corre-| was there, and shaking his hand as if he were 
spondents’ column of a sixth-rate magazine|an old friend and nothing more. Then 
which she was fond of reading, because of|Mary and he exchanged very ceremonious 
its utterly impossible stories, and which Miss| bows, and Thyrza sat down in the window 
Thornton would not have allowed in the/and took up her work. 
house had she known of the sensational} ‘Are Mrs. Bennett and Grace well?” 
trumpery’s existence. Then Mary entered} “ Yes, thank you, but they are not at home 
triumphant, with her finger between the leaves | just now.” 
of her book. “There! now see for yourself,| “Oh, I remember ; they were going to 
Thyrza.” Seaton. Have you seen the vicarage people 

Thyrza looked first at one page and then | lately?” 
at the other; saw clearly enough that the| “The day before yesterday; they were 
tower had the advantage of the spire in the| mourning the departure of little Jack.” 
matter of thirty-six feet, but she only made a} “ What a monkey that boy is! Dear me, 
little sound like the letter # pronounced with | is lunch ready ? Why, we have been out of 
tightly closed lips. doors all the morning.” — 

* Are you convinced ?” “T am going to write my letter,” said 

“No. The book’s wrong.” Mary afterwards, as they all stood in the hall. 

“ Thyrza !” She had no suspicion whatever that this was 

“Tt is, 1am sure. All the antiquarians and | the most considerate thing she could do, but 
muffs in the world would not convince me to|as she opened her window and looked out 
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she saw Captain Bennett and Thyrza stroll 
into the garden alone, and heard Miss Thorn- 
ton shut the door. 

Poor Captain Bennett! It was evident to 
cousin Deborah that he was very much in 
love, and she could not feel that the heart he 
so earnestly desired was worth the winning. 
She had not known what to say all the hours 
he had sat with her that morning, descanting 
on Thyrza’s good qualities, her lovableness, 
and so forth. They might exist, but she was 
not aware of them. However, she was 
always willing to believe herself mistaken, 
and she hoped that the key to this perplex- 
ing nature had at last been found, So she 
had listened, and sympathized in such a way 
that the captain (fickle man!) had nearly 
fallen in love with her before Thyrza came in. 

Miss Thornton had not enlightened him 
upon the subject of Thyrza’s antecedents ; 
she knew that Thyrza would not leave him 
in the dark, and it had seemed cruel to fore- 
stall her. Nevertheless she wondered much 
how the statement would be received. There 
they walked up and down by the lily bed of 
sacred memories ; the flowers were out now, 
each tiny pure white spray under its leafy 
canopy ; there were some on the dressing- 
table by which cousin Deborah sat, and also 
there were some scattered on the graves 
under the old yewtree. It had not seemed 
kind to leave the one undecked while she 
strewed the other with blossoms; so they 
had been gently placed over him for whose 
sake she had let that other heart go away 
unsatisfied ; and this little act had seemed to 
make a fresh link between them, for she was 
full of gentle fancies. Coming home, she 
had seen the captain’s tall head over the 
gate, and now there he was with Thyrza! 

To love, once for all, was one of cousin 
Deborah’s pet theories, and as she watched 
the two pacing up and down she felt sure that 
Thyrza could not really have cared for Mr. 
Graham ; it was impossible that she should 
have got over it in so short a time as a year 
and a half if there had been anything in it. 

So short atime! she did not know what 
she was thinking of; rather, it was a very 
long time, judging by the expeditious healing 
of wounded hearts under Time’s hand in the 
present day. It is a fast age, and there 
seems need of great haste in all things; and 


worldly girls than she did, she would not 
have wondered, had only six months instead 
of eighteen elapsed between her grief at the 
defection of one lover and her joy at receiving 


other she went to. 
thirty feet lower, I think. 
measuring ?” 


herself in fault ; that I am used to. 


In and out between the trees gleamed 
Thyrza’s white dress, and Miss Thornton’s 
heart, one prayer of heartfelt longing for her 
darling, throbbed fast and loud. If only she 
could feel more sure of Thyrza! if only she 
could know that the girl walking there among 
the lilies had even a faint spark of that devo- 
tion in her which that other girl had been 
conscious of that day in the spring-time 
years and years ago, when that barrier of 
duty came to check the words her lover had 
failed to speak ! 

It was weary work, wondering and remem- 
bering and fearing. Jane’s knock at the door 
was a welcome interruption, and her an- 
nouncement of visitors sent her down into 
the drawing-room to spend half an hour with 
Mrs. Forbes, with an effort to keep her mind 
as free as was possible under the circum- 
stances. Then came Mrs. Sutcliffe and 
Fanny ; and this time Mary Leslie was sum- 
moned from her writing. 

“Where is Thyrza?” said Mrs. Sutcliffe. 

“She is engaged just now,” said Miss 
Thornton, and Mary began to put two and 
two together: she was rather slow at that 
kind of arithmetic, but as Captain Bennett 
was missing too, what else could she think? 
She was, however, much too considerate to 
remark upon it, and soon she and Fanny were 
in eager chat. 

“JT am in dreadful disgrace with Thyrza 
about the organ. Something went wrong in 
the anthem on Sunday week, and she said 
she would go somewhere else on the next 
Sunday ; and so she did. She went to Ford- 
ham in the morning, and to Castle Walford in 
the afternoon.” 

“She must have been very tired with two 
such walks.” 

Fanny secretly hoped she had been, but 
she only said, “It takes a deal to tire 
Thyrza.” 

“Yes, I know. But you were talking of 
Fordham Church; is not the spire shorter 
than St. Martin’s tower at North Walford ?” 
“You mean Fordham Magna ; it was the 
Yes, it is more than 
Have you been 


“No, only we had a discussion this morn- 


ing, and we did not agree.” 


“ Ray's history of the county would tell 


had Cousin Deborah known a little more of | you.” 


“Thyrza says the book is wrong, so what 


are we to do?” 


““T know she never owns 
But 


Fanny laughed. 





the attentions of another. 








I do really wish to make all smooth about 
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the organ; papa is vexed about it, and it 
makes a disturbance.” 

** Perhaps she will come round in time. I 
brought some new organ music with me, re- 
membering how happy we were last year over 
our practice.” 

“Oh, that is capital ! is it here?” 

“Yes.” 

The two turned over the contents of a 
music-case, and Fanny said suddenly, “‘ Why 
not try it at once? I would much rather do 
it in Thyrza’s absence, and as she is engaged 
now it would be just the thing, and keep 
us from discussing her ;—that is, if you would 
like it.” 

“T should, extremely.” 

“We are going to the church,” said Fanny ; 
“Mary brought some music with her, and it 
seems a good opportunity just now.” 

Both her mother and Miss Thornton under- 
stood, and the two girls slipped out through 
the laurel gate. 

“Tt is wonderful what an active imagina. 
tion can do,” said Mrs. Sutcliffe presently ; 
**T could have been sure a gentleman whom 
I saw coming from North Walford on horse 
back this morning was Captain Bennett ; ] 
never saw such a likeness.” 

“Tt was not your imagination,” said cousin 
Deborah, “he is here.” 

“With Thyrza?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, there is nothing to hinder it, I 
hope?” 

“That I cannot say till they come in. 
They have been in the garden ever since 
lunch.” 

“T shall be very anxious to know.” 

‘You shall not be kept longer in sus- 
pense than I can help; but please, not a 
word to Fanny! Thyrza might not like 


” 
it. 


** You may trust me; but, of course, Mary 
will say something about him.” 


‘ T did not think of that. Well, it can’t be 


helped.” 

‘Perhaps it would be better for me to 
decamp,” said Mrs. Sutcliffe, smiling; “ they 
may want to come in, and then I should be 
very decidedly in the way. God bless you, 


Deborah!” she added tenderly,’ giving her| 


a long kiss. 











porch, and listen to the music, and think. 
She could not really like Thyrza, but she did 
honestly desire her good. Captain Bennett 
was a man by no means to be despised, and 
she thought his wife ought to be a very happy 
woman. But Miss Thornton? It seemed 
as if Thyrza and she were never to live long 
together. Yet perhaps this was better, for 
Thyrza never seemed happy at home, and 
there wasevidently noattempttoaccommodate 
herself to circumstances. No doubt it would 
be better that she should be away. Then 
the music took all her attention for a time, 
while ‘‘I know that my Redeemer liveth ” 
floated out on the still air, bringing with it 
thoughts of that new life where all fretting 
cares and pains would be at an end for ever. 

Soon after five, Cousin Deborah heard 
steps on the gravel walk, and knew that 
Thyrza and her lover were coming in. She 
went to the door to meet them, and to see 
what had come of this two hours’ strolling up 
and down. 

There was no need to ask, for Captain 
Bennett’s face was beaming, and Thyrza’s 
cheeks flushed with excitement. She had 
made a conquest, and she felt all the glory 
of victory. “I see how it is,” said Miss 
rhornton, with her hand on theirs, and then 
1 mist came before her eyes, and the next 
thing she was conscious of was Captain 
Bennett’s saying he must be off now to catch 
the train, but he would write in a day or two; 
and then he was gone. 

“So you had no difficulty in framing your 
answer, dear,” said Miss Thornton presently, 
when Thyrza knelt down by her side for a 
kiss. Only once had she done this before, 
and that was on that night of misery last 
August. Cousin Deborah held her close to 
her, and murmured fond, sweet words over 
her, while Thyrza, not quite so strong as she 
had been before last year’s trouble and the 
illness which had followed it, let fall a few 
tears, for the reaction after all her scheming 
would be felt. Miss Thornton took them for 
tears of genuine emotion. A pure, simple 
mind like hers could not enter into the 
springs of Thyrza’s attempts to win a hus- 
band for the sake of triumphing over others, 
and for the prospect of a life of ease and 
gaiety in store. She never dreamed that 


It said very much to Miss Thornton.| they had their source in anything but natural 


Sympathy, hope, fear, all the mingled feelings| feeling, and so she soothed her with soft 
which words could not have expressed came| caresses and endearing words. There was 


to warm her heart with the touch. She 
could only hold her hand in a tight grasp, and 
let her go without a word. 
Mrs. Sutcliffe went to sit in the church 
IX. 


one question she wished to ask, but it was 
not easy to do it; however, she summoned 
courage and began: “ Did you tell him 
about your father, my darling ?” 
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“ Yes, he does not care one bit about it.” 

“ But his mother may.” 

“It is not her business. He is going to 
see her to-morrow, and tell her; but whatever 
she may say can’t alter the fact of our en- 
gagement,” and as Thyrza said this she was 
her old self again, proud and inclined to 
resent the slightest hint of inequality with 
her Jover. 

“Do you like my ring ?” she said, holding 
up her hand, on which, in a hoop of gold, a 
star of small diamonds sparkled. It struck 
cousin Deborah, as she looked at it, that the 
ring was more valuable in Thyrza’s estimation 
than the giver of it. It sent a little chill 
through her even to fancy this. 

“And now the sooner it is known the 
better,” said Thyrza, hastily rising, when 
Miss Thornton had duly admired the ring. 
“T don’t want people surmising and wonder- 
ing and making their comments. Fanny 
Sutcliffe has hawk’s eyes for her neighbour's 
affairs, and so has Mary Leslie (your good 
people always have), and I would much 
rather they knew. Oh, here is Mary! I shall 
go to her room and dress there, and then I 
can tell her all about it.” 

Miss Thornton’s idea of love was that it 
was too precious a thing to be displayed 
before others. She thought of Keble’s sweet 
symbol of the rosebud, and her soul shrank 
from the unveiling of so sacred a treasure 
before other eyes. She knew quite well how 
she would have wished to keep her sweet 
fair bud of promise in the shade till, some- 
how or other, it revealed itself. It seemed 
such a strange thing for a girl to announce 
her own engagement in this fashion, almost 
before she had had time to realize it herself. 
But she reflected that customs seemed differ- 
ent now from what they had been in her 
own young days, and so she made excuse for 
Thyrza. 

Meanwhile Mary had encountered her 
friend on the stairs, and had agreed to 
Thyrza’s proposal to bring her things into 
her room. Accordingly Thyrza appeared in 
a minute or two, and when she had thrown 
her dress on a chair she locked the door. 

‘What's that for?” 

“JT don’t want all the world in the room.” 

Mary laughed. “Why, who is there to 
come ?” 

“Jane, perhaps,—to inquire if she can do 
Miss Leslie’s hair, or tie her sash, or some 
other fid-fad. At any rate, I have locked it. 
Well, did you get your letters written ? ” 

“Not both. Mrs. Sutcliffe and Fanny came, 
and I went to the church to try some music.” 


Thyrza made a sound of disgust; “I 
half made up my mind I would not enter 
those doors again, but I suppose I had better. 
At any rate, it can’t much matter now.” 

Mary looked mystified. 

“Well, did Fanny do her best to distract 
you ?” 

“Oh no, I quite enjoyed it. But, 
Thyrza, where have you been all the after- 
noon ?” 

“ Wouldn’t you like to know?” 

“TI can guess. I saw you go out with 
Captain Bennett. By the way, where is the 
good man?” 

“In the train probably. Do you want to 
know why he came ?” 

* Yes, that I do.” 

Thyrza held out her left hand for answer, 
and Mary noticed the flashing star upon it, 
and knew all directly. 

“And so you are engaged to him? Oh, 
Thyrza dear, I am so very glad; I do hope 
you will be happy !” and she threw her arms 
round her. 

“Thanks. Oh, I shall be happy enough, 
I’ve no doubt. Fancy the fun and gaiety 
one is sure to have out in India!” 

‘“‘ And the happiness of loving and being 
loved,” said Mary. 


Now I need no longer bemoan my fate in 
having to live here, for Captain Bennett’s 
leave is up in November, and there is my 
visit to Mrs. Chamberlaine : I shall get over 
the time now capitally.” 
“ And cousin Deborah?” said Mary. 
“Oh, she will be all right. 


please her too.” 


dismiss this subject. ‘* But think how she 
will miss you,” she said. 


garden, and the old women and everything. 
She will do all right, I am not a bit afraid.” 
“Did you know Captain Bennett before 
you went to Lowton?” 

“No; wasn’t aware of his existence. We 
met after I had been there a day or two, and 


he was very attentive from the first. Don’t 
you think him good-looking ?” 

“Very.” 

“ And he is always the same. I hate your 


changeable men !”’ 

“Like Percy Graham, for instance.” 
Thyrza laughed. It was so pleasant to 
feel she had done better in -this case 








than that. Certainly Mary did not know 


“Oh, that comes as a matter of course. | 


She always | 
has made my happiness the first considera- | 
tion, so, of course, what pleases me will |! 


Mary wondered that she could so easily | 


“Oh yes, no doubt ; but then she has her | 
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that any offer had been made, but she had 
seen enough of him and of his attentions to 
justify the remark she had made. 

“Oh, don’t talk about him,” said Thyrza, 
“such a fop I never saw. I pity his wife.” 

“She seemed a very nice girl, but really 
Percy is dreadfully insipid.” 

“You must be my bridesmaid, Mary.” 

*“*T shall be very glad.” 

“And I suppose I must have Fanny Sut- | 
cliffe; I don’t like her much, but that’s 
nothing, I shan’t have to put up with her 
very long, and aunt Deborah would like it. | 
Then there is Kate Gibson, and who the rest 
are to be I don’t know. I won’t have those 
little prigs of Nelly’s, I can’t endure them. 
Come, Mary, help me; I can’t have only 
three, there must be one more at least.”’ 

“ Alice Chamberlaine ?” 

“Yes, she will do capitally. Oh-dear! I 
forgot, there is Grace Bennett—that makes 
five ; now it will have to be six. Well, I 
must think. Of course I shall get my trous- 
seau in London; my visit will come quite 
handy, for therewill be Mrs. Chamberlaine to 
go with me. What fun it will be, choosing an 
outfit for India !” 

“ Shouldn’t you like cousin Deborah with 
you?” 

“Oh, she’d never come; I believe she 
hates London. She will give me carte blanche 
for all I want, and that is the great thing. 
Oh, horrors ! there’s the bell. Come, Mary, 
just tie this. Thanks. Now, then, let us go 
down.” 

It seemed odd to Mary that any one’s head 
could be so filled with all the little details of 
dress and bridesmaids, and so forth, when 
she had not been engaged more than two or 
three hours at the most. She was inclined to 
think the love could not be very deep when 
its first freshness could evaporate in such 
fashion. However, from whatever cause, 
Thyra was in a most amiable mood that 
evening, and that was a very good thing for 
all concerned. 

Miss Thornton troubled herself a good deal 
about the effect on Mrs. Bennett of her son's 
communication. That it would be a great 
shock to one of gentle birth as she was, and 
accustomed to all that was superior in every 
way, he did not doubt ; and she had a great 
horror of anything like disruption in a 
family. 

She had very good ground for her fears. 
A great, shock it certainly was. But Mrs. 
Bennett,..with a mother’s power of self-denial, 
put her own feelings on one side, and, for 
her son’s sake, tried to make the best of it. 





Thyrza had been brought up in a lady’s home, 
amid every refining influence, and that was a 
great thing. Besides, in herself she was 
pleasant and nice—or so Mrs. Bennett 
thought, who had seen the best side of her. 
It was bad enough, certainly ; but it might 
have been worse, and birth was not every- 
thing. As to Grace, whatever objections she 
might have raised vanished before her 
mother’s way of treating the matter; and 
when Captain Bennett came to Walford again 
in the course of a few days, he brought with 
him two very kind letters, with which if 
Thyrza was not satisfied, she ought to have 
been ; and probably she was, for she told 
Mary afterwards that she did not think her 
future mother-in-law would be any nuisance 
at all, and Grace seemed likely to be the best 
sister in the world. 


CHAPTER XXXV, 


“THERE is certainly no accounting for 
taste,” said Mrs. Gibson, who had seen all 
‘along how affairs would end, but yet could 
not bring herself to relish the fact of Thyrza’s 
engagement. “All I hope is the poor man 
will not find out his mistake when too late.” 

“By which you evidently infer that he 
will,” said her husband. “Come, Ellen, you 
should be more charitable.” 

“T know I should, but then I should have 
to be blind, and that I cannot be in Thyrza’s 
case, for her faults are so very prominent.” 

“The captain does not seem to think 


9 





so 


“No. Well, it is a mercy for poor 


Deborah. I must look at it in that light. 
Fancy the wretchedness of having Thyrza 
with her to the end of the chapter !” 

“ And we must comfort ourselves with not 
having to lose Kitty,” said Mr. Gibson, mis-, 
chievously. 

“John, you are becoming a tease in your 
old age. Who said there. was any fear of 
losing her ?” 

“No one that I am aware of; but I know 
you have wondered at somebody’s blindness 
in passing her by. Poor little Kitty!” 

“ You need not pity her; for I am sure if 
the somebody you allude to could fancy 
Thyrza her superior he would not have been 
worth having. No; she will find some one 
worthy of her by and by, no doubt; and 
meanwhile let us make the most of having 
her with us.” 

“‘T admire Thyrza’s honesty in telling of 
her origin ; it must have gone sorely against 
the grain,” 
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“Yes, no doubt it did. Poor Mrs. 
Bennett ! I feel for her.” 

As for Fanny Sutcliffe, she clapped her 
hands with joy when she heard it. “Oh, 
mamma, just fancy ! did you ever know such 
good news in your life?” 

“It certainly seems to be a very nice pros- 


pect for her.” 

















“ Oh, I was not thinking of Thyrza ; I was 
thinking of ourselves and Miss Thornton ; of 
the comfort of seeing that dear face without 
a shadow upon it, and the bliss of being able 
to go on as one likes with the parish and the 
choir and everything. I wish I could get at 
old cook’s sentiments ; you may be sure she 
rejoices unfeignedly.” 

“Poor girl! I question if any one will be 
sorry to lose her except her aunt.” 

“T can’t help thinking Captain Bennett a 
great deal too good for her, and I am quite 
sure the love is mostly on his side.” 

“ Well, we must hope for the best.” 

And here it may be remarked that when 
people say they must hope for the best they 
generally fear the worst. Mrs. Sutcliffe was 
not in the least sanguine about Thyrza; as 
how, indeed, could she be? for she knew 
too much of her worst side. 

“T could hate myself, only I suppose it 
would not be right,” said cousin Deborah to 
herself one day, when Captain Bennett was 
there, and Thyrza appeared at dinner with 
some lilies he had given her worn gracefully in 
her black hair. “ And yet I don’t know why 
I should not, for it is a hateful feeling which, 
makes me grudge her those flowers.” 

Miss Thornton was in the habit of giving 
away many of her garden beauties for the 
pleasure of any one less fortunate than 
herself, and her lilies were never spared: 
but still they were so sacred in her eyes from 
association with that passage in her life of 
frustrated love and hope, that she had a kird 
of horror when she saw them worn as a sign 
of love by Thyrza. It seemed quite desecra- 
tion in her eyes, who for long years past had 
never seen the flowers bloom without a deeper 
sadness aching in her heart. She held them 
sacred to the one love of her life, and here 
was Thyrza, frivolous and worldly, wearing 
them as an ornament, und placing no value 
on them as her lover's gift, but simply admir- 
ing their effect for effect’s sake. It would 
have been a different thing if she could have 
been sure of Thyrza’s heart; but she saw 
with that terrible clearness of vision which 
the truest love gives us, that there was very 
little heart in the matter; only a sense ot 


delight at being set free from a monotonous 
life at home. 

And yet Thyrza was not wholly heartless. 
In the midst of her proud glorying there 
would sometimes come to her the remem- 
brance of a darkened room, and a poor wasted 
woman lying there, whose fast approaching 
end she knew she was accountable for. And 
high above the words of love which she valued 
so lightly, and yet was proud to hear, there 
would rise the memory of other sounds—an 
excited voice, saying in accents full of re- 
proach, “If you’d never taken away my 
basket it wouldn’t have come to this,” fol- 
lowed by fearful moans and ravings, such as 
she had shrunk from in horror. Resolutions 
which she had made at that terrible time 
came back to hernow, and she knew how sadly 
she had failed to keep them. Was self-will 
less strong now than then? and was she 
really better in any one way? She felt dif- 
ferently towards Miss Thornton and Mr. 
Gibson ; but was that enough? She knew 
she hated most people, and detested very 
much of what went to the making up of an 
ordinary life of duty and self-denial ; and 
though outwardly so happy, a restlessness 
possessed her which she could not shake off, 
and for which as yet she had not found a 
remedy. In the early summer mornings, as 
she lay in bed with the sweet-scented air 
coming through the open window, and the 
cuckoo’s song in the distance heard distinctly 
in the quietness, and a busy twittering of 
swallows under the roof close by, she who had 
always seemed insensibleto the quiet influences 
of nature felt her heart strangely stirred. How 
different was all this peace from the strife and 
turbulence of her wilful heart ! how pure was 
the summer sky, and how joyous the song of 
the birds in the fresh morning air! Some 
words she knew would force themselves into 
her mind at these times, and though she said 
she hated poetry, they brought a conviction of 
truth which she could not but admit. 


** All true, all faultless, all in tune, 
Creation’s wondrous choir, 
Opened in mystic unison 
To last till time expire. 


*¢ And still it lasts; by day and night, 
With one consenting voice, 
All hymn Thy glory, Lord, aright, 
All worship and rejoice. 

** Man only mars the sweet accord, 
O’erpowering with harsh din’ 
The music of Thy works and word, 

I]l-matched with grief and sin.” 


Was her heart opening at last to heaven's 





Satisfaction at having made a conquest, and 


harmonies, or was it still out of tune with all 
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the grateful hymn, which, in silence or song, 
or sweet breathing perfume, seemed ascend- 
ing morning by morning in the beautiful 
summer days? Thyrza thought about it very 
much at times; yet, neglecting to take the 
only way of keeping her heart in tune, she 
stifled her better thoughts, and went on with 
no other guide than her own will, and suc- 
ceeded in giving much anxiety %o the friend 
who, with a mother’s solicitude, watched for 
any little sign of good, and, often disap- 
pointed, could but fali back on her old 
refuge; and though “the Lord’s leisure” 
seemed long in coming, she remembered the 
words, “ Though it tarry, wait for it.” 

Sophy Chamberlaine wrote in eager anxiety 
to beg that Thyrza would come earlier than 
she had at first intended. It was the last 
opportunity she would have for a long, long 
time, she pleaded, and if she was to go out 
to India so soon, surely her friends would 
claim as much of her as possible. 

That Miss Thornton might naturally feel 
she had the first claim, and that the short- 
ness of time might reasonably cause her to 
wish to make the most of what remained, 
seemed to enter neither Sophy’s head nor 
Thyrza’s. So it was arranged that she and 
Mary should return together, and the time 
was fixed for the beginning of July. 

“T shall get Mrs. Chamberlaine to go with 
me to choose my things as soon as I can,” 
said Thyrza one morning; “what fun the 
shopping will be!” 

Miss Thornton was a little astonished. 
She had never thought of a comparative 
stranger taking her place in this way, and 
she said rather quickly, “What are you 
thinking of, Thyrza? Of course I shall go 
with you.” 

“ You, aunt?” 

“Yes: I am all the mother you have, 
dear; surely you will give me a mother’s 
right.” 

“But you know you hate London,” said 
Thyrza, very much taken aback. She had 
made visions of her own as to an elaborate 
selection of beautiful things, and she feared 
Miss Thornton would not be liberal enough 
if she helped to choose them. 

“Oh, never mind my fancies ; besides, I 
don’t hate London altogether ; I think it is 
very nice for a short time, and I had been 
planning to take you and Mary up for a week 
on her way home, and make our purchases 
then. I don’t know why [ had not men- 
tioned it before ; I suppose I had settled it 
in my own mind, forgetting that you could not 
read my thoughts; however, now we can soon 








arrange our affairs. I can have the rooms I 
want, for here is the letter which says so;” 
and she passed Thyrza one which had come 
by that morning’s post. 

Mary was delighted, and said so. Thyrza’s 
pleasure was less visible ; in fact, she was a 
good deal disappointed, though she tried not 
to show it. 

So they went to London, and Miss Thorn- 
ton contrived to make it a thoroughly happy 
week to the two girls. Thyrza was in her 
element when shopping, and her aunt was as 
lavish in her expenditure as even she could 
desire, and that is saying a good deal. 

“T should like to go and see Mrs. Bowles,” 
said Thyrza, on the morning of the day they 
were to leave; “she was very good to me 
last year.” 

“Then go, by all means,” said Miss 
rhornton, delighted to see anything like 
gratitude, and ready to encourage it to the 
utmost. ‘ But I should like to go with you, 
dear.” 

“Then what is to become of Mary ?” 

“T had forgotten Mary.” 

“ Let us go to the Academy this morning ; 
that will knock her up thoroughly, so that 
she won’t care to stir after lunch, and then 
we can leave her on the sofa.” 

“My dear Thyrza, what an expedient!” 

“T don’t see any other.” 

“ But even then I should not like to leave, 
her. No; I think you must go alone. But 
why put it off till the afternoon? Suppose 
we go soon after breakfast, and get some pre- 
sents for the children, and leave you at 
Broad Street.” 

“ Yes, that would do very well; but I am 
sure I don’t see why I should take anything 
to those wretched little animals ; they wore 
my life out nearly when I was there.” 

“Tt would please their mother.” 

“Oh, very well, I don’t mind, so long as 
the money doesn’t come out of my pocket,”— 
a speech so like Thyrza that Miss Thornton 
had not the heart to smile, and rang for the 
urn that she might make the tea. 

She was comforted in some measure when, 
an hour or two later, she saw Thyrza choose 
a dress for which she paid from her own 
purse, and which she told her aunt in an 
undertone was intended for Mrs. Mason It 
was a great stretch of liberality on Thyrza’s 
part, and cousin Deborah felt more hopeful 
again. 

“And so you are going to be married,” 
said Mrs. Mason, when Thyrza had talked 
with her ten minutes over the counter. 
|‘¢ Well, I’m sure I wish you well; and if ever 
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you come into these parts again, there ’ll 
be always a welcome for you, and that I 
know.” 

Thyrza did not tell her that she had no 
wish to return to “these parts” again, but 
she gave the dress instead, and left the good 
woman in a wonderful state of delight. 

The minister was not at home, but his wife 
was, and so were the six children, who hung 
round her neck and showed as much affection 
as if they had never done their best to drive 
her wild. The opening of Miss Thornton’s 


than before; but if we try to do right and 
took up for help, it will come as we need it.” 

“I will not forget,” said Thyrza, gravely, 
and then she turned to go. 

**Remember me to Mr. Bowles, please ; 
I don’t forget how kind he was to me—how 
kind you both were——” and Thyrza's voice 
suddenly failed her, and the tears stood in 
her eyes, 

Mrs. Bowles kissed her kindly, and Thyrza 
found voice to say “‘Good-bye,” and looked up 
to wave her hand to the children all huddled 


















































parcel gave unlimited satisfaction, and the| together in the parlour window to see her go 
eldest, acting as spokeswoman for the party,;away. She was very glad she had been, and 
gave a message of love and thanks in return, | went home with better thoughts in her heart 
which Thyrza promised to deliver. 'than she had brought away with her. 

“T hope you will be very happy,” said the Mrs. Leslie had written to beg cousin De- 
minister’s wife, when she had Thyrza alone | borah to spend a few days with them at 
in her husband’s study; “I do not mean /| “their pretty river-side place,” as she was 
altogether in the sense of worldly happiness, | so fond of styling her house. And what 
for that is as God sees fit to send it. There | was Miss Thornton to do? There was no 
is a happiness which is not peace, and there| real reason why she should refuse, except 
is a peace which is better than happiness, and | what her own feelings dictated, and she was 
2 — ‘< Sree Ld 7 say, |srowing pr eqie Page py my panel, 

fe) ess you: that will include a wish | so she said she would go, and went accord- 
for you, for with His blessing all must be | ingly. 
well ; I hope you remember that, my dear.” “So glad to see you, so very glad,” said 
| Bi ee a it oe, yet Li ive ;| aig wign as if she thought — alo nya 
she disliked being preached to, and she knew | the most charming person in the world in- 
that the minister's wife rather took upon her-| stead of the most peculiar. ‘ Mary looks 
self her husband’s office at times. But she quite a different girl for her delightful visit ; 
was sincere in all she said, and Thyrza knew | 1 am sure I cannot thank you enough for 
it, and perhaps her heart was humbled by | your kindness to her.” 
her return to the scene of her greattrial. At} Mrs. Leslie’s words and manner on this 
any rate, she did not resent the words, or| occasion were what is best described as “ ful- 
think them cant. some,” and Miss Thornton felt all the old 

“That is night. I know when everything | dislike rise up again in her heart as she heard 
seems bright and prosperous it is difficult to | the tones and saw the face both so like Mrs. 
realize that dark days may come. And I | Leslie’s mother’s. “I am very fond of Mary,” 
would not, for a good deal, cloud your happi- | she answered ; “she is a good, simple-minded 
ness,” she added, seeing Thyrza’s grave look; | girl, whom it is a pleasure to meet. Whatever 
“only remember all good things come from | Satisfaction a visit to Walford gives her, it can 
God, and be thankful.” scarcely exceed my own. Mary’s great charm, 
’ a Par gp never wap for a ot in my res, is her eee piven ; she does 
oand she might have accepted more readily not know the meaning of a double motive.’ 
the idea that this happiness of hers wasGod's' What made her utter a remark like that? 
gift. But suppose she had taken it, as it Somehow, with Mrs. Leslie’s face before her, 
were, without leave? The thought quite she could not help it. She was perfectly 
prevented her making an answer to the last aware that Mary’s mother had an eye to 
remark ; she only stood quite still, looking future benefits, though she made such a 
out of the window upon the smoke-dried profession of unworldliness. She regretted 
garden shrubs, and the sooty sparrows the words the moment they had passed her 
hopping about the ee , tial lips, but she vp — have been gets 3 her 

t is a serious thing, went on the min- cousin was one of those women who never 
ister’s wife, “but no doubt you have looked see their own double-mindedness; and though 
at it in that light: the best of husbands need she was always scheming, she was scarcely 
a deal op Rn pepe and so “? apt a anaty a the sin of it ; ssf > her own eyes, ne 
wives. One has to practise a deal of unself- could dono wrong. Yet she was aware that 
ishness after one is married, perhaps more what, in cousin Deborah’s eyes, was Mary’s 
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greatest recommendation, was, in her own, 
her very weakest point of all. But she did not 
say sO; it would not be wise, for she wished 
by all means to propitiate her “ dear cousin.” 

“How thankful you must be on dear 
Thyrza’s account!” she said next; “of 
course, it must always be a great trial to 
part from our darlings, but a happy prospect 
|| reconciles one in a great measure. Yet you 
| will miss her sadly.” 

“She has been very little with me of late 
years till the last ten months,” said Miss 
Thornton. Scarcely to any one else would 
she have spoken in this way, but she could 
not show her softer side to Elizabeth, that 
was impossible. 

“ She is a very attractive girl, and my only 
wonder is that she has not been engaged 
before. I may tell you, though I have never 
spoken to any one else about it, that I did 
hope at one time Edmund might have taken 
a fancy to her. She is worth fifty Sophy 
Chamberlaines in my estimation, though 
Sophy is a nice sort of girl; but, 
course, all this is strictly entre nous.” 

“T understand,” said Miss Thornton. And 
she did understand a great deal more than 
appeared. Of course it would have been 
very nice for Edmund to have forty thousand 
pounds to look forward to: for all her desire 


to be charitable and forgiving, she could not 
help rejoicing in Mrs. Leslie’s disappoint- 
ment, 

It was strange how all the old bad feelings 
came over her in her cousin Elizabeth’s pre- 


sence. ‘There was something antagonistic in 


the very set of her mouth and the groove of 


two wrinkles over her nose—at least, so cousin 
Deborah felt; she would have given some- 
thing if she could have, there and then, put 
on her bonnet again and said “ Good-bye ;” 
but she felt she must endure. 

“* You have not seen my dear husband, I 
think ?” said Mrs. Leslie, as a step was heard 
in the hall and Mary said, “ There’s papa!” 
She knew as well as Miss Thornton did that 
they had never met, but she had a way of 
substituting “ I think” for “I know,” which 
gave a sort of humble, self-depreciating tone 
to all she said, and which cousin Deborah 
disliked exceedingly. 

“ He is the dearest old man in the world,” 
said Mary, going to meet him, returning a 
minute afterwards hanging on his arm. ‘The 
likeness between the two was striking, and 
Miss Thornton felt the composing influence 
of his honest, straightforward look, and all 
her stiffness vanished for the moment as she 
shook hands with him. 


of 


“You are rather late, dear,” said his wife. 

“The train was behind time. Where is 
Edmund ?” 

‘“* Here,” answered his son, who had come 
in through the garden, and now stood before 
the cousin Deborah of whom he had heard 
so much, 

He had no more of his mother in his looks 
than Mary had, so he easily won his way. 
Miss Thornton talked to him and his father 
as if she had known them for years, till a 
warning, “It is rather late, I am afraid,” 
from Mrs. Leslie, sent them upstairs to dress. 

“The first time I remember hearing of 
you,” said Mr. Leslie after dinner, as he sat 
in his own particular chair near Miss Thorn- 
ton, “was on the occasion of your duing a 
| very good «leed for the benefit of Mrs. Star- 
|cross’s boys; that must be two-and-twenty 
years ago now.” 

Cousin Deborah had the greatest horror of 
being reminded of such things. “Oh, that 
was nothing,” she said quickly. 

“Tt was very far from being nothing to 
them; it has been the making of those 
three, so far as regards their education and 
position. They are nice fellows, all of them, 
and I can assure you it was not money thrown 
away.” 

“That is pleasant to hear,” said Miss 
Thornton, feeling it would be churlish to 
make no reply; while Mary looked up 
astonished, for this was the first she had 
heard of liberality to her mother’s family on 
the part of cousin Deborah, quite the oppo- 
site quality having been always applied to 
her. 

“Mary looks just the same as ever,” 
said Mrs. Leslie. ; 

Her cousin was very sorry to hear it, 
and the impossibility of saying so rather 
troubled her. It was so unpleasant to be 
with any one who put a check upon her 
straightforwariiness. It was necessary to 
make some remark, so she asked if she were 
likely to see her. 

“T fear not; it is a long journey; but she 
may, perhaps, propose to come when she 
hears you are here. Old associations are 
very strong in Mary.” 

Cousin Deborah repented of her remark, 
but it really was very difficuit to know what 
to say; and it made a welcome diversion 
when Mrs. Chamberlaine with Sophy and 
Thyrza came in, having been invited to 
spend the evening. 

Then Miss Thornton got on much more 
smoothly. Sophy was an amiable girl of an 
ordinary type, and her mother had no non- 
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sense about her, and talked pleasantly and 
easily about things in general and the two 
girls in particular, in a way the reverse of 
Mrs. Leslie’s, who seemed always measuring 
consequences and laying herself out to please. 

“TI have so often heard of you from ‘Thyrza 
that I seem to know you, and you must let 
me express my thanks for all your kindness 
to her,” said cousin Deborah with her hand 
on Mrs. Chamberlaine’s. 

That seemed to make them friends at 
once. 

“ Thyrza is a great pet of mine, as I dare 
say you know; and I am so very glad that 
she has such a happy prospect. But how you 
will miss her !” 

Almost the same words as Mrs. Leslie’s a 
few hours ago, but how differently received ! 
There was no doubt of Mrs. Chamberlaine’s 
sincerity, and the two talked on about their 
respective children, till Mrs. Leslie thought 
they had had enough of it, and managed to 
change the subject. 

“ The Graham girls will be here this after- 
noon,” said Sophy the next morning ; “ words 
can’t say how glad I am you are making a 
better match than Percy would have been. 
I think it would be so very horrid to have a 
mother-in-law who drops her h’s, and Mrs. 
Graham is always in danger of that catas- 
trophe.” 

“One need never fear that sort of thing 
from Mrs. Bennett,” said Thyrza, laughing. 
“She is so perfect a lady that it would be an 
insult to call her ladylike.” 


will be no company whatever. We cam have 
an early lunch and go.” 

Thyrza had no particular desire to see 
Miss Morris again, but still she had no real 
objection to make. So they took the train 
to Waterloo, and arrived at the well-known 
house about three in the afternoon. 

“ Miss Morris is engaged at present,” said 
the maid who opened the door; “will you 
walk in here?” 

So they were shown into the little room 
where Miss Morris had given Thyrza some 
good advice at the time of her departure. 
She remembered now how she had scorned 
it, and felt sorry. It seemed as if there was 
nothing in her whole life but which she would 
have to repent ; she could not recollect any- 
thing good ; and no wonder, for she had 
allowed Self to be her guide; a husbandman 
who sows worthless seed can only expect a 
crop of thistles for his harvest. 

Alice came in, a tall girl now, with a grave, 
quiet face, lighting up with joy as she re- 
cognised her visitors. ‘Thyrza had kept one 
question to herself for the sake of pleasing 
the child. It was a little thing to do, but a 
puff of dandelion seed will show which way 
the wind blows, and the slightest con- 
sideration for others spoke of some change 
in Thyrza. 
“Would you like to be my bridesmaid, 
Alice ?”’ she asked after a little while. 

“Yes, indeed I should. When is it to be?” 
“ Early in October.” 

“And I shall come to your home?” 





“That is Miss Thornton’s style exactly,” 
said Mrs. Chamberlaine. 






























“Oh, do you think so? 
different. Mrs. Bennett is very tall, and | 
you see what a mite aunt Deborah is.” 

**And you always look down upon little 
people, I remember, Thyrza.” 

“Not quite 
ashamed of herself, “I certainly prefer tall 
ones, but, after all, people can’t help them- 
selves in that respect.” At which Mrs. 
Chamberlaine and Sophy laughed, 

*“*T ¢an’t say how much I miss Alice.” 

“Dear child! I don’t wonder. I really 
should like to have her home to-day to stay 
till Monday ; it is only once in a way.” 

“Yes, that is how mamma does,” said 
Sophy, laughing, “only the ‘once’ occurs 
so very often. Never mind, I don't believe 
it hurts her, except that Monday’s lessons 
may suffer a little.” 

“ Then will you go with me to fetch her ?” 
said Mrs. Chamberlaine to Thyrza. “ Edmund 
will be at home this afternoon, and Sophy 
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Miss 
prised to see Thyrza, but welcomed her very 
kindly, and Thyrza said quickly,— 


“Of course ; you would not expect me to 


ta married from any other place, would 
They are quite |you?” 


‘No. What fun! then I shall see Miss 
Thornton ; I always thought she must be so 


| nice.” 
| “Vou reed not wait till then for that 
that,” said Thyrza, rather | pleasure, she is staying at Mrs. Leslie’s now.” 


” 


“Ts she really ? 
“ What an odd child you are, not to inquire 


about the bridesmaids’ dresses !” 


“Oh, I don’t mind about such things, they 


are sure to be pretty.” 


“Go and dress now, dear,” said her 


mother, and just then the front door shut, 
and the maid came to ask them to go into 
the drawing-room. 


‘Why, surely that is aunt Deborah !” said 


Thyrza, in astonishment, looking at a little 
lady in black silk just opening the gate. 


Before Mrs. Chamberlaine could answer, 
Morris caime in. She seemed sur- 
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“‘I was so struck by a lady I saw going 
out of the gate just ‘now; it was the very 
image of my aunt Deborah.” 

“Tt was she,” said Miss Morris. 

“ But I had no idea she ever came here ?” 

“ This is the first time I have seen her, but 
we have often exchanged letters ;” and the 
look which Thyrza met told her she did not 
know everything, wise as she thought her- 
self. 

‘*But when did she first begin to write to 
you?” asked Thyrza, bewildered. 

“‘ Very soon after Mr. Gibson called to see 
you, when you were teaching here,” said 
Miss Morris. ‘Do you remember that he 
called?” 

“* He came to see me once,” said Thyrza. 

“ And the following day he called on me. 
Soon after that Miss Thornton wrote to me, 
and we were in constant correspondence all 
the time of your stay,and for a little whileafter- 
wards. Since then I have not heard of her, 
and very glad I have been to see her to-day, 
for she is a person whom it is a privilege to 
know.” 

Thyrza turned very red. Miss Morris’s 
tone was just a little severe, and she was 
rather afraid that Mrs. Chamberlaine would 
wonder and inquire. However, it did not 
strike her as anything particular that Miss 
Thornton and Miss Morris should correspond, 
and she was quite unsuspicious of Thyrza, so 
the cloud passed over unobserved, and soon 
after Alice came in. Thyrza turned back 
when they were at the door, and went up to 
Miss Morris. 

“Tell me one thing,” she said. 
know I ran away from home?” 

“Yes ; Mr. Gibson felt it right to tell me.” 

“ And yet you kept me?” 

“Tt would have been cruel to turn you 
adrift, poor girl !” 

“ To you think me so bad that my thanks 
are worthless?” said ‘Thyrza, looking rather 
miserable. 

“Certainly not. I can see you are im- 
proved. Only take my advice,—let your 
husband be master; otherwise you will 
bring trouble upon him and yourself too. 
Now go; Mrs. Chamberlaine is waiting.” 

“ Just one moment. You may not believe 
it, but I do feel horribly ashamed of myself,” 
said ‘Thyrza. 

“T am glad to hearit. You had not even 
the excuse of being badly brought up; I 
must say I wonder you could do as you did, 
especially now after seeing your aunt—the 
kindest, sweetest woman I ever met. I knew 
she must be good, but I did not imagine her 


’ 


“ Did you 











quite so lovable. You ought to be very 
sorry to leave her.” 

“ Miss Bryant, mamma says we shall miss 
the train,” said Alice, looking in. 

“Tamcoming. Miss Morris, it is no good 
saying any more, only, please, you will never 
let the Chamberlaines know ?” 

“T have not kept it to myself all these 
years in order to betray my trust now.” 
Then changing her tone, “ Bring Alice back 
on Monday if you can. Now good-bye.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


“THE captain seems rather a nonentity,” 
said Mrs. Chamberlaine to Sophy on Monday, 
when Thyrza was gone to see Miss Morris 
again with Alice in charge. ‘There seems 
to be plenty of talk about India, and the 
gaieties there, and all the preparations for 
the wedding, but I am afraid there is not 
much love. Surely she cannot look upon 
him only as the means whereby she gets all 
these advantages? I don’t like to think 
of it.” 

“ Oh, mamma, Thyrza is not one to show 
her feelings,” said Sophy, 

‘‘That is always the excuse where there 
are no feelings to show,” said Mrs. Chamber- 
laine. ‘I am very fond of Thyrza, but I 
don’t think she is as devoted as she ought to 
be. I pity a man who is not loved for his 
own sake.” 

‘“ Now, mamma, you know you don’t like 
people to be too demonstrative.” 

“ That is a very different thing ; but I am 
greatly mistaken if Thyrza cares for Captain 
Bennett at all as she ought. I should be 
sorry to see you ignore your future husband 
so utterly,” 

“ You are very hard upon Thyrza.”’ 

“ Well, we shall see ; and I should be very 
glad to be proved in the wrong. How I 
wish we could always understand people !” 

Miss Morris was wishing the same thing, 
for, try as she would, she could not get at 
Thyrza’s real self. She seemed certainly 
very sorry for her past misdeeds, but Miss 
Morris more than feared that this only arose 
from pride, and she could not satisfy herself 
that Thyrza knew how to appreciate her 
aunt. As to the husband in prospect, she 
pitied him with all her heart, for he was evi- 
dently only valued as the means whereby 
she could forsake a quiet life for a gay one, 
and it seemed sad for a man’s strong love to 
be wasted in that way. However, she tried 
to think the best of her, and talked kindly to 
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her, but what she said made much less 
impression than the words of the minister’s 
wife in Maple Street. Somehow it did make 
a great difference in the effect of the preach- 
ing, whether the preacher had known Thyrza 
in her earlier days or not. Acquaintance 
with her shortcomings gave such an advantage 
over her, and people never seemed to think 
she coudd ever much improve. 

Mrs Chamberlaine changed her tone when, 
a week or two later, Captain Bennett came 
to see Thyrza, for nothing could be more 
satisfactory than her conduct on that occa- 
sion. They seemed perfectly happy and 
cuntented one with the other, and it would 
have taken a far more captious person than 
Sophy’s mother to detect any fault on either 
side. 

But, after all, Thyrza was very glad to be at 
home again when the wedding was over. She 
had seen the Graham girls, but her triumph 
over them had not been quite perfect, for they 
did not forget that Percy’s wife came of the 
same rank as Thyrza’s future husband, so that 
the only thing was, that she herself had done 
better than by marrying their brother. It was 
not a wise thing to do, but she managed to 
insinuate and convey to them that she was 
aware of this, though they would not show 
their vexation, the only result being an 
expression to Sophy of their opinion that 
Thyrza had grown insufferably proud,—an 
opinion which, in that spirit of friendliness 
which is supposed to actuate all mischief- 
makers, Sophy told Thyrza on the first 
opportunity ; and so she felt that if she had 
stung them, she had at the same time lowered 
herself. 

The cottage with its summer flowers, aunt 
Deborah with her sweet smile, and even 
Fanny Sutcliffe, were very soothing and 
agreeable to her on her return. There were 
her letters to expect, and preparations to 
make, and she was infinitely more amiable 
than of old, and evidently as happy as pos- 
sible. Cousin Deborah felt a little pang 
sometimes as she reflected how insufficient 
she had been for Thyrza, and that it was 
only due to another's love that she seemed 
so happy now—now, when her days at the 
cottage were already numbered, and all that 
made the charm of life would soon be beyond 
the sea. 

“Come with me to Castle Walford, Thyrza,” 
said Miss Thornton one morning, when the 
trees had donned their autumn colours, and 
there was that crisp freshness in the air which 
oe to September. “It will be our last 

ay.” 


“Aunt Deborah, how you talk! there is a 
fortnight still.” , 

“Yes, but then the girls will be here, and 
we shall be busy.” 

“ Very well, then.” 

So Thyrza got her hat and jacket, and 
came out of the house with a large basket on 
each arm. 

“What are those for?” 

“T thought we might gather some black- 
berries for cook to make into jam.” 

Now at another time, had Miss Thornton 
asked her to do this, Thyrza would have 
grumbled exceedingly at having to stain her 
fingers and run the risk of possible rents in 
her dress and scratches on her hands; but 
to-day, when it was of no consequence what- 
ever, and cousin Deborah really wished for a 
quiet talk for which a long walk together 
would offer the best opportunity, here was 
Thyrza willing to do violence even to her 
dress for the sake of the poor people whom 
at other times she openly despised. Miss 
Thornton ventured a remonstrance. 

“ Another day will do for that, dear; Alice 
will be here to-morrow, and the rest; they 
will like the fun.” 

But Thyrza was not to be dissuaded, and 
Miss Thornton yielded. Of course anything 
like settled talk was out of the question when 
they were fighting with refractory blackberry 
bushes, and looking out for the finest fruit. 
The two large baskets, full to the brim, did 
not compensate, in cousin Deborah’s eyes, 
for the loss of what she held in higher value 
than even the comfort of the old women, 
satisfying as Thyrza was wont to consider it. 
The morning was spent in this business, and 
afterwards Fanny came and took Thyrza out 
with her, so that the opportunity was gone, 
and could not be recovered. 

“Tt’s too bad,” said cook, when she saw 
the baskets, “a great deal too bad: I myself 
asked her about them blackberries this morn- 
ing, and she said, ‘ Not to-day, she was going 
to walk with Miss Thyrza ;’ and now I'll be 
bound these have been gathered just to spite 
her, and save herself from a talk. Well, my 
young lady, all I hope is you'll live to repent 
it. It’ud serve you right if the dear mistress 
(bless her!) was to die (though I hope I 
shall never live to see the day), and then 
it ‘ud all come back to you, and you’d know 
the friend you’d lost. You don’t care for 
the poor folks one bit, you know you don’t ; 
and yet here you put ’em before your aunt 
and her wishes, and you just going away 
too! You can’t have a very clear conscience, 





that’s one blessing, refusing what you may 
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call her last wishes in this way. And such a| little unjust in so condemning her; but she 


little thing too! Well, there, it’s no use 
talking, but I should like to chuck all them 
old blackberries on the fire, and much good 
that ’ud do!” said cook in conclusion, as she 
set the large skillet over the fire and poured 
in the fruit. 

“I thought some one was here,” said Jane, 
coming in: “I heard talking.” 

“ And so you did, but a body may talk to 
herself surely, without your wanting to know 
all about it. Come, Jane, don’t stand staring 
there: in my young days girls used to work, 
not idle about in that fashion. Well, if you 
must know, I was only railing against Miss 
Thyrza, and that’s nothing new, as you know 
better than any one.” 

“Why, what has she been doing?” 

“Doing? Why, what has she been always 
doing ever since mistress brought her 
here (worse luck!) nigh upon two-and- 
twenty years ago? Didn’t she show her 
nature that very first evening when, in- 
stead of taking kindly to her bath, as all 
babies that are good for anything do, splash- 
ing the water about, and crowing and laugh- 
ing—what did she do but kick, and struggle, 
and fight with her wicked little hands, 
till she was nearly black in the face? and, 
not content with that, must needs pull the 
basin over, and smash it, till getting her 
washed was quite impossible ; only that was 
in Susan’s time, and you can’t remember it. 
And that’s the way she’s gone on ever since, 
fighting and struggling «against her best 
friend up to the very last; and so it ’ill be 
till the dear lady is in her grave, and then, 
perhaps, she’ll be sorry when it’s too late. 
Ugh! I can’t abide such ways.” 

“But I’m sure, cook, she’s very much 
improved.” 

“‘Improved? don’t tell me! Is she to 
receive board and lodging, and clothing, and 
teaching, to say nothing of love which a 
mother’s couldn’t beat all these long years, 
and then to be praised for leaving off insult- 


was certainly correct in her opinion of the 
unruly spirit which had made so much un- 
happiness ever since her arrival at the 
cottage. Loyalty to her mistress made her 
very intolerant of Thyrza’s faults, and her 
one consolation was that the place would 
soon be rid of her, as she expressed it, “for 
good and all.” 

Miss Thornton’s idea of what a wedding 
should be differed very widely from Thyrza’s 
notions on the subject. To walk quietly 
through her own garden to the church some 
bright morning, without any fuss at all, was 
what cousin Deborah would have chosen for 
herself, but Thyrza had fixed upon her six 
bridesmaids before consulting her, and 
wanted the whole affair to be as gay as pos- 
sible. Carriages for that short distance 
would have been simply absurd, so that 
walking to church came as a matter of 
course ; and, after all, six bridesmaids were 
no more than Emily Gibson had had, as 
Thyrza would very soon have reminded her 
aunt had there been any opposition to her 
wishes, But Miss Thornton did not think 
the point of sufficient moment to contest, so 
Thyrza had it all her own way, even to the 
inviting all the five a fortnight before the 
wedding, so as to make the last days at home 
bright and happy, not considering that her 
aunt would have preferred the quiet time 
with her alone. So on the day after cook 
had given expression to her sentiments over 
the preserving pan, the carriage went to 
North Walford in the morning to meet Grace 
Bennett and Kate; and again in the after- 
noon to Barnwell, for Mary and Effie Leslie, 
and Alice. The cottage was, happily, capa- 
cious, but it was an unusually large party for 
the old house, and cousin Deborah might 
have felt a little overpowered had she not 
been fond of young people, and glad to see 
so much merriment and happiness around 
her. There was a grand exploring party the 
next day to sce some of the tame lions of the 














ing her, as she’s done to my certain know- 
ledge up to the time she came home last 
year and was ill? Improved, indeed! it’s 
time she was. It’s a pretty sort of improve- 
ment that disobliges her aunt up to the last. 
There, Jane ! talk sense if you can, but don’t 
stand up for Miss Thyrza, for that’s the one 
thing I can’t abide, and won’t; so now get 
about your work, and hold your tongue, do.” 

It was not, of course, to be expected that 
cook should have understood Thyrza’s early 
dislike to the, to her, unusual process of 
being washed; and she may have been a 


neighbourhood, and as the morning was cool 
and fresh, a walk to Fordham Magna seemed 
as nothing; and then Thyrza proposed they 
should go to the top of the church. 

“ But we can’t,” said Fanny Sutcliffe ; “no 
one ever goes beyond the tower, except a 
workman now and then.” 

“That’s of no consequence; where the 
workmen go we can go, so I shall fetch the 
key.” 

ey am sure it. would not be safe,” said 
Fanny to the others, as Thyrza knocked at 
the door of the sexton’s cottage. 
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“ Oh, but think of the fun!” said Grace. 


“ Miss Thornton would not like it,’’ said 
Fanny. 


“Oh, well, then, that settles it: just tell 


her so.” 

Grace was not aware that opposition would 
only spur Thyrza on to any amount of daring, 
and seeing Fanny's hesitation, she went up 
to her and said quickly, “ Don’t, Thyrza 
dear ; Miss Thornton might not like it,” 

“Nonsense! where’s the harm?— Oh, 
good morning, Mrs. Shepherd ; we want the 
key of the church, please.” 

The old woman took it down from the 
nail on which it hung and gave it to her, 
saying as she did so, “ You won't be think- 
ing of going up higher than the tower.” 

** Oh, we shall see when we get inside.” 

“ Well, be careful, miss, that’s all; them 
stairs is very crook’t and narrow.” 

“ All right.—Now, then, girls ; ‘ excelsior !’ 
is our motto.” And she led the way to the 
church. 

Fanny and the rest lingered about in the 
churchyard, reading the quaint inscriptions 
and uncouth rhymes on the old stones, till 
Thyrza grew impatient and opened the 
door. 

“Come in, all of you; I want to shut the 
door again. Now, Grace, don’t you think 
this better than Brackenhurst ? ” 

“Tt is very different ; ever so many times 
as large. Oh, how beautiful the pointed 
arches are! look, Kate.” 

They stood at the west end, and admired 
the row of slender pillars and the lofty roof, 
till Thyrza grew more impatient than before. 
“We can’t stay here all day,” she said 
hastily, “or we shall never get to the top. 
Come, I’ll lead the way.”’ 

The spirit of adventure was in all of them 
in a greater or less degree, and they toiled 
up the steep stone steps winding round and 
round like a corkscrew, as Grace remarked, 
regardless of dust and the stuffy atmosphere. 
Through little slits in the thick walls they 
could catch glimpses of a fine view below; 
and when at last, a good deal out of breath, 
they stood at the base of the beautiful 
crocketed spire, they were all glad to sit 
down before attempting to look over the 
parapet. But when they did, holding on 
their hats against a high wind, what a pano- 
rama was spread before them! Yet that was 
scarcely so beautiful to some as the bird’s- 
eye view of the village immediately below 
them. Cottage roofs and chimneys, tiny 

gardens, with the hedges looking like divi- 
sions of a map, little specks of colour moving 


about, which it was difficult to believe were 
the school children playing in the road, and 
then the tops of trees looking round and 
smooth ; how delightful it all was! They 
were in raptures, all but Thyrza, who cared 
less for the view than for the satisfaction of 
having accomplished the climb, and was now 
anxious to mount the spire as far as she 
could. “ Well, are you satisfied ?” she asked 
at last. 

Some said “No,” others “ Yes,” while 
Grace said she should like to stay just a few 
minutes longer ; it was so very enchanting. 

“Very well; then I will go up mean- 
while.” 

“Oh, don’t, Thyrza,” began Fanny. 

“You can’t hinder me; besides, it is no- 
thing at all, only you are all such cowards.” 

“ We are not cowards,” said the rest in a 
breath. 

“Prove it then,” said Thyrza, tauntingly. 
“Come, who will climb? Effie, you will?” 
“ No, indeed.” 

“ Alice ?” 

“ Miss Thornton would not like it.” 

That settled the matter. Was she, just 
going to be married, to be in leading-strings 
to the very last? No! All her resolutions 
vanished ; better thoughts, such as came to 
her from time to time, were forgotten now in 
her eager desire to prove she was in subjec- 
tion to no one. So, regardless of the en- 
treaties of the others, she opened the door 
and disappeared. There was an interval 
quite long enough for all sorts of fears to 
take possession of the minds of the girls 
below, before a voice was heard from a 
height up above, and taey saw Thyrza half- 
way up holding by the edge of a narrow 
window, waving her hat as she looked out. 
Alice and Mary covered their eyes with their 
hands, unable to bear it, for there seemed 
no protection for her if she were to lean out 
too much. The rest looked up for a minute 
or two, and turned pale. It really was very 
frightful, and they could do nothing but wait 
till it pleased Thyrza to release them from 
their torture, which was not for some time. 
She enjoyed putting them in an agony, and 
prolonged her stay at the window till she 
thought fit to descend, and then, as she came 
out on the tower leads, greeted them with a 
mocking laugh, saying she only regretted she 
had not climbed up to the top by the irons 
outside. 

“I am so glad to see you safe,” sobbed 
Alice, utterly beyond the power of self-con- 
trol. “I thought you would be sure to fall 
out.”” 
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** Nonsense, little goose! Why, it is quite 
as safe as this is. Of course I might have 
overbalanced, but then I am in my senses, 
and knew better. 
girls in my life ; you all look like ghosts.” 

No one replied, and Thyrza said, “ Shall 
we go down?” 

The descent was a great deal worse than 
they could have imagined, for the steps were 
uneven and unequal in height, so that when 
they reached level ground again most of them 
stumbled to the steps of the font and sat 
down, Fanny very glad that Thyrza had not 
attempted to ring any of the bells, for she 
seemed wild enough for anything this morn- 
ing. 

“We will go and see Miss Maples,” said 
Thyrza as they left the church ; “ it’s only ten 
minutes out of our way.” 

“She will be at dinner,” said Fanny. 

“What does that matter?” 

‘Well, I never like to disturb people at 
mealtimes.” 

“You are so very scrupulous and particular. 
Now I can’t see what difference it makes.” 

“You would think a caller a nuisance who 
came when you were at lunch,” said Fanny. 

“ Yes, but people like Miss Maples don’t 
mind that sort of thing. I shall go at any 
rate.” 

** You’ve never been up the spire, miss?” 
said the sexton’s wife when Thyrza gave back 
the key, and said she had been making friends 
with the weathercock. 

“Yes, as near the top as I could get.” 

“ Well, let’s be thankful you’ve come down 
safe. If my old man had been at home he 
wouldn't have let you.” 

“He couldn’t have hindered me,” said 
Thyrza. 

The old woman shook her head and mut- 
tered something about “He would, or he’d 
have known the reason why.” And then 
Thyrza said Good morning, and they went 
on to the next village and to the post office. 

Of course Miss Maples was at dinner, and 
of course she felt uncomfortable at the in- 
trusion ; but that was a trifle: Thyrza was 
not going to be dictated to by Fanny Sut- 
cliffe, and she stayed full ten minutes in order 
to prove it. Meanwhile the dinner grew cold. 

“Do you mean to obey your husband 
when you are married?” asked Effie, as 
Thyrza joined the girls and they began to 
walk home. 

‘What makes you ask that question ?” 

‘Because I thought you would find it a 
difficult matter, that’s all; but you will have 
to promise, you know.” 





I never saw such a set of 








“ All right, little wiseacre. Now, we are 
very late, so we must walk fast.” 

The others were all rather tired, but Thyrza 
seemed to overlook the fact; besides, she 
had been much higher than they, so they 
could not grumble; but they did not think a 
walk with her was quite unmixed pleasure. 
However, she was less imperious afterwards ; 
conscience told her she had been unkind, to 
say the least of it, and that she owed a certain 
duty to her guests, so she kept herself in 
better order from that time forward, and 
nothing happened to spoil the pleasure of 
| the party. 
| So the time passed, and October came, and 
one beautiful morning, when the scent of de- 
caying leaves perfumed the air, and a soft 
veil was over the deep blue sky, and the 





and listened as in a dream to the solemn 
words which took her darling from her care 
and gave her to her husband’s. So many 
mingled feelings filled her heart, there was 
so much fear to overshadow the hope, that a 
weight of sadness seemed upon her, though 
she made no outward sign of it. Just at 
the last a ray of sunshine, gleaming brightly 
| through the veil of mist, fell upon the crusa- 
| der’s face, lighting up the still, carved features 
with a warm radiance, and reminding her 
that this was not the end; there was some- 
thing still to wait for,—a gift yet in store for 
the uplifted hands. 

“Well, God bless her wherever she goes ; 
that I do say from my very heart,” said old 
cook three hours later, when she stood be- 
hind her mistress, watching from the bed- 
room window the carriage disappearing on 
‘the North Walford Road. She would not 
/have intruded for the world, and how she 
/came there she would have been puzzled 
|to tell. Somehow she felt as if next to her 
mistress, she knew more of Miss Thyrza 
|than any one, and a longing to be near her 
just then overpowered her scruples, and 
made her feel that bringing Miss Thornton’s 
handkerchief, which she had dropped on the 
stairs, Was excuse sufficient for anything. 

“If I could only feel sure she loved him 
enough,” said cousin Deborah in the anguish 
of her heart,—“if only I could feel sure of 
that!” 

“ There, there, don’t you fret about that, 
ma’am,” said cook, speaking a good word 
for Thyrza in spite of herself. ‘‘She loves 
him just as much as she can,—not as much 
as you would, may be, nor a twentieth part 
as much, but that’s nothing: you’re two very 








berries were scarlet on the hawthorn over | 
little May’s grave, cousin Deborah stood | 
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different persons, What fills a teacup to|choose her own home, she decided at once 
the brim would look but a sorry drop at the ‘to stay with Miss Thornton, that isif she and | 
bottom of a soup tureen, but so long as| baby would not be in the way. 
we're dealing with only a teacup and it’s as; In the way? There was something so | 
full as it can hold, let’s be thankful. He’s a} delightful in the touch of the little fingers as 
good man, or I'm mistaken, and he'll take they patted her face, something so bewitch- 
good care of her; and prayers such as yours/ing in the smiles and thousand pretty ways 
don’t go for nothing, as I’ve reminded you | of Thyrza’s child, that for the baby’s sake, if 
more than once before, ma’am; so take/not for her mother’s, cousin Deborah would 
heart, and God bless them both! Why,|have begged them to stay with her. And 























there’s the carriage again at the top of|they did, to her great satisfaction. Ato 
Martin’s Hill;” and making the excuse of} “ Why did you call her Mary?” said Fanny | aa 
getting a better view from her own window, | Sutcliffe one day, when she had tossed the | Cor 
cook went out of the roomand shut the door. | child up and down till she was tired, and ie 
Captain Bennett and Thyrza were to leave | now held her on her lap. | y ve 
England in November, and they had arranged; “You believe in the rule of contraries, 1 C 
not to come to Walford again. Three weeks with the accent on the second syllable ?” | Co 
in Devonshire, followed by a fortnight at| said Thyrza. | : 
Lowton, filled up the time till they went; Fanny laughed. “One is apt to think : 


away ; and cousin Deborah took up again| things go by it sometimes,” she said, “ but llc 
her old quiet life, with its routine of daily | what has that to do with baby’s name >” Ty. 
cares and gentle deeds, and a burden nobly; “ Well, I had often thought that my own 
borne; for her heart was not at rest about her/ name had been most dreadfully misapplied. I 

darling even now. Then came letters from | have acted in opposition toits meaning nearly | EI 
4 Thyrza, sometimes full of nothing but de-| | all my life, and I thought my child would pro- 
md light and enjoyment of her Indian life; now|bably have a good ceal of her mother’s 
and then with one or two words of regret | contradictory spirit in her,so I named her | Fi 
for having been so troublesome to her aunt, | Mary to make all safe ; for if she brings as_ | 
which came as balm to Miss Thornton’s soul, much pleasantness into the world as her 
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though she could not help a wish to know mother has brought bitterness, I shall be G 
something more of Thyrza’s real life than satisfied.” 
these letters conveyed. Fanny laughed at the superstition, but was 

{| To say that Captain Bennett might have glad to find Thyrza cou/d own herself in the G 
had a worse wife is not saying much in wrong, and began to be hopeful about her. . 
Thyrza’s favour. She gave him as much _ And she is not disappointed. ‘Thyrza will I 
love as her nature was capable of feeling at be herself to the end of the chapter, but she 4 
that time ; but he was a very quiet man, and is a very different person now from the wilful 
hers was decidedly the governing mind ; still girl who brought trouble and annoyance I 


it was impossible to live with him and not|wherever she came. In the daily care of 
have her turbulent spirit toned down in some watching her delicate little girl her own 
faint degree ; and when, five years after their! nature is gradually softening into something 
marriage, his health began to fail, it was with far more in harmony with the spirit of Miss 
utfeigned regret that she wrote to say so. Thornton than any one could ever have 
Tae next mail brought word that Thyrza, with hoped: though Mr. Gibson still often reflects 
her husband and little baby daughter, was that there is a great deal of truth in the old 
coming home, and cousin Deborah’s heart proverb about a silk purse, yet he owns thank- 
was filled with eager longing to see her dar- | fully that prayers offered in earnest always 
ling again. |find their answer in time. For though it 

But the coming home was a sad one after | may have been a mistake in the first instance, 
: all, for Major Bennett died on the passage, | yet there is a love above and around us which 
i and only his widow and little girl came to) overrules all things for good ; and so no one 
stay at the cottage. There was no doubt now (except indeed poor Mrs. Leslie) ever 
about Thyrza’s grief; and when she found thinks of regretting the carrying out of 
that her husband’s will had left her free to) Cousin Deborah’s Whim. 
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tain. 
10. Tubb’s Watch. 
11. Conditions of Sale. 
12. How to use Money. 


Fice, if you 





London: S. W. Partridge & Co., 9, Paternoster Row. 








THE TINY LIBRARY. 


Well Illustrated Books, printed in large type, containing interesting Stories for 
Boys and Girls. Cloth, 6d. each. 


' Hot Coals. 11. Little Jem, the Rag Mer- | 20. Philip Reeve. 
The Golden Rule. chant. 21. Henry Harris. 
; Grand papa’s Walking- | 12. Curious Jane. a2. £1 and £10,000 
Stick. 13. Jenny and the Show- | 23. Brave Little Tom, 
4. Honesty the best Pelicy. man. 24. Ella’s Rose-bud. 
5. Silver Cup. 14. Little Fan. 25. The Pedlar’s Loan. 
6. Short Stories. 15. Broken Window. 26. Milly’s New Year. 
7. Brave Little Boys. 16. Letty Young 27. Only a Ladybird. 
8. Ben ee his Mother, 17. Matty and ‘lom. 28. The First False Step. 
9. Little David. 18. The Orphans, 2g. Richard Shaw. 
to. Richard Barton; or, The | 19. John Madge. 30. He would not Think, 








Wounded Bird. 


‘“‘ BRITISH WORKMAN” SERIES OF TRACTS. 
Intended for circulation amongst the Working Classes, 2d. each. 








1. Darby Brill. 11. Good Fruit. 20. Little Sam Groves. 
2. The Carpenter’s Speech. 12. The Bent Shilling. 21. Poor Man’s House Re- 
3. The Sailor’s Parrot. 13. The Drummer Boy. paired. 
4. Tom Carter's Way of | 14. Inch Auger. 22. Richard Harvey. 

Doing Good. 15. Split Navvy. 23. Only One Glass. 
5. The Last Customer. 16. Put on the Break Jim. 24. How Richard Hunter, &c 
6. John Harding's Locket. 17. Taking up of Barney | 25. Robert Gray Mason. 
7. “ Right about Face,” O’Rourke. 26. My Mother’s Gold Ring. 
8. Going Aloft. 18, The House that John | 27. The Emperor's Proclam:- 
9. He Drinks. Built. tion. 
10. Doing his Duty. 19. Articles of War. 28, The Sign of the Fox, 

COLOURED TRACTS. 
Twenty pages, with Coloured Cover, 2d. each, 

1. Buy your own Cherries. 9. ay og 3 bgt a siete By | 16. Thady O'Connor. 
2. Matthew Hart’s Dream, A. L. O. 17. The Shadow on the Door. 
3. Old Janet’s Christmas | 10. Bethlehe, 18, Fisherman’s Shagreen 

Gift. tr. The Three Bags of Gold. Box. 
4. ALittle Child shall lead | ra. The ae Foe. By] 19. Going Down Hill. 

them. A. L. O. 20. Nota Drop more, Daniel. 
s. The Last Penny. 13. No Work Ne Bread. 21. Mike Slattery. 
6. Out of Work. 14. Light in the Bars, 22, The Holly Boy. 
7. John Stepping Forth. 15. Tramp’s Story. 23. Melodious Mat. 
8 The Independent La- 

urer, 








ILLUSTRATED WALL PAPERS, 


Reprints in large type from the “ British Workman.” For the Walls of 
Workshops and Schools, Ships’ Cabins, Barbers’ Shops, &c. One Penny each. 
And done up in Seven Packets, A, B, C, D, E, F, and G, containing twelve 
numbers, One Shilling each. Five Shilling Packets containing Nos. 1 to 60, 


JUVENILE LIBRARY. 


Small Books containing Stories for Children. Well Illustrated. Nos. 1 to 76. 
One Halfpenny each, and may also be had in assorted Sixpenny Packets, A, B, 
C, D, E, F, and G, 

ILLUSTRATED FLY-LEAVES. 


Four-page Reprints from the ‘‘ Friendly Visitor,” ‘* British Workman,” &c. 

Specially commended to Tract epee Sunday-School Teachers, &c. 

These Illustrated Fly-Leaves may be had through any Bookseller, or from 9, Paternoster-row, 
London, at the rate of 2s, 6d. per 100; or in Shilling Packets ; in Two Volumes, cloth, 1s. 6. 
each ; gilt edges, 2s. 6d., containing 40 assorted numbers in each ; and complete volume ; ;1to 
100, cloth cloth plain, 4s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 6s. 








Londo: S. W. ‘Partridge & Co., 9, Paternoster Row. 
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YEARLY VOLUMES FOR 1876. 





New Penny Periodical. With numerous Engravings by first-class Artists. 
THE WEEKLY WELCOME. The first Yearly Volume for 1876 may be had 
in Three Bindings, well Illustrated. Paper boards, cloth, gilt edges. The 
Articles are by popular Authors, and are suitable for the entertainment of 
both young and old. A page of Music, in both Notations, appears in every 
number, which will be found serviceable as singing lessons. A superb steel 
Engraving of one of our old English Castles or Abbeys will usually be added 
as a Frontispiece to the Monthly Parts. 
Weekly Numbers, One Penny. Monthly Parts, Sixpence. 


One Penny Monthly, Fourpence Quarterly. New Series. 
THE FAMILY FRIEND. Vol. for 1876. Covers printed in Colours, Is. 6d. ; 
Cloth, 2s.; Gilt, 2s. 6d. each. Illustrated by First-class Artists. With 
Narratives and Articles for Fathers, Mothers, Children, and Servants. A 
piece of Music, suitable for the Family or the Nursery in each number. 
Printed on Toned Paper. Volume for 1875 still on sale. 


In Numbers, Monthly, One Halfpenny. ‘ 
THE BAND OF HOPE REVIEW. With full-page Pictures. The Yearly 
Part for 1876, with Cover printed in Colours, price Is.; cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 
Ten-year Volume (1860-70), in One Volume, cloth, 10s. ; gilt edges, 125. 








The Second Series (1861 to 1865 ; 1871 to 1875), in Two Volumes, cloth, 
5s. 5 gilt, 6s. each. 
All the Yearly Parts from the commencement (1851) are at present on sale. 





In Numbers, Monthly, price One Penny. 
THE BRITISH WORKMAN. With Full-page Pictures. The Yearly Part 
for 1876, with Cover printed in Colours, price Is. 6d.; cloth, gilt edges, 
2s. 6d. Many of the Yearly Parts are at present kept on sale. 








In Numbers, Monthly, price One Penny. 


THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. With full-page Pictures. The Yearly 
Volume for 1876, with Cover printed in Colours, price Is. 6d.; cloth, 2s.; 
gilt edges, 2s. 6d¢. each. A piece of Music suitable for Children appears in 
each number. 

Volumes 1862 to 1875 are at present kept on sale, in three sorts of binding as 
above. 





In Numbers, Monthly, price One Penny. 


THE INFANT’S MAGAZINE. With Full-page Pictures. The Yearly 
Volume for 1876, with Cover printed in Colours, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 25.; gilt 
edges, 2s. 6d, A piece of Music appears in each number. 


The Volumes from 1867 kept on sale, in three sorts of binding, as above. 





in Numbers, Monthly, price One Penny. 
THE FRIENDLY VISITOR. Illustrated. A Magazine for the Aged. 
Printed in bold type. The Yearly Volume for 1876, Coloured Cover, 15. 6d. ; 


cloth, 25.; gilt edges, 25. 6d. 
Volumes from 1867 in three sorts of binding, as above. 








London: S. W. Partridge & Co. 9, Paternoster Row. 
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Se, the hope that this Almanac wi 
be preserved for constant reference, 


ye i E ‘ss the Publishers have endeavoured tis’ 
give only such information as is 9 
real practical utility, and calcu 
| lated to promote the welfare and 


happiness of * EVERYONE,” whethe 
young or old, ; 
Contains—Morning and Evening Prayer—Useful Recipes—Gardening for thei 
Month—Turn to the Bright Side—Dr. Franklin’s Industry—Economy—Art off 
Living—Old Rhyme—Administration of Great Britain since 1852—A new Inch 
Measure—A Few Words about Babies— Lover's Gifts—March—Self- Dependence 
—The Four Sweet Months—After the Rain—Causes of Conjugal Quarrels—A ffec- 
tion—On Marriage—Little Things—‘‘ Home, Sweet Home”—Happiness and 
Misery—A Mother’s Influence—lirm Foundations—Money spent in War—Re 
pentance—The Influence of Home—Needless Sorrow— Attractions of the Fireside 
—Prayer—A Hint on Domestic Happiness—False Humility—The Art of Reading 
—Home Duties of a Woman— rm ‘Historian’ s Wife—The Husband’s Song—Do 
Things Well—My Wife—Home—Thrift and Extravagance—Domestic Life—Be 
Content—The Lover’s Song—Reasons for Forbearance—Winter—The Winter 
Robin—How to deal with Worries, &c. [Thirteen Engravings, 1d, 





This Almanac ts an old friend with 
a new face. All that made former 
numbers of the series interesting 
and valuable will be found in this, 
and tt is hoped that the instruction 
which ithas been tts aim to impart 
will prove as attractive as that of 
previous issues. 


Contains—Nothing lost by Kindness—Look Within—Don’t hurt the Birds— 
Family Doctor—A Word to Working Men and their Sons—How a Poor Lad 
became an M.P,—Lord Shaftesbury’s Advice. [Five Engravings, 1d, 





An Almanac for Children, designed 


to entertain and instruct at. the 

sanie time. It contains much with 

which young children will be sure te 

be pleased, and counsels to which, if 

they give heed, cannot fail to give 
them a bright and useful life. 

Contains—Tobacco -siieinnettiaae of Appetite early created—A Noble 
Example—What Children may do—Learn to say ‘‘ No”—Contents of a Whisky 
Barrel—A Model Sermon for Children—Abraham’s Servant at the Well—A Letter 
to Band of Hope Boys—The firm Band of Hope Boy, &c., &c. 
[Seven Engravings, 1d. 





Compiled in the hope that its con- 
tents will induce the reader to give ¢ 
some thought to the subject of Cruelts 

to Animals. They cannot help them- 
selves, but tf the information here 
given is acted upon, they will have 
in the readers of this Almanac a 
host of friends ready to help them. 


Contains—Ladies’ Associations—The Animal World—Use Wooden Forks— 
Use the Currycomb—Cases of Cruelty—Water-Troughs—Cruelty by Blacksmiths, 
&e., &c. [Seven Engravings, 1d. 





London: S. W. Partridge & Co. 9, Paternoster Row. 
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GOLDEN HOUR 


Epitep sy W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D. 


And Illustrated by numerous Engravings, from designs by Emin 
Artists, printed on Toned Paper. 





The Volume for 1877 will contain, among others, the following SERrALs 


I. 
CLARICE DUNCAN AND HER MAID TROTTE}) 
A New Tale. By the Author of “The White Cross and Dove of Pearls.” 


Il. 
ITALIAN NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
By MADAME COULIN. 
III. 
MY BOARDING HOUSE EXPERIENCES: 
By the Author of “ Working Men’s Homes.” 
IV. 
LIFE’S NOONDAY. 
By the Author of “ Life’s Morning.” 
Vv 


BYWAYS OF TRAVEL. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Moravian Life in the Black Forest.” 


VI. 
LEYTON COURT. 
A New Tale. By Mrs. H. B. PAULL. 
VII. 
MY DIARY IN SOUTH AFRavuA, 
By M. EsDAILE. 
VIII. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF HANNAH MORE, 


By ANNA J. BUCKLAND. 
IX. 


TO AND FROM TASMANIA. 
By C. H. ALLEN, F.R.G.S. 


Each Part will also contain many useful and “=, Papers, prepared expressly for 


Magazine by competent writers. Price Sixpence Monthly. 





In One Elegant Volume, cloth, gilt sides and edges, price 7s. 6d. 


GOLDEN HOURS FOR 1876 


The Volume for 1876 contains the following SERIALS :— 


1. EVERY-DAY Lire IN INDIA. By a Resi- | 6. WORKING MEN’s Homes. By a Resi 


dent. dent among them. 

2. THE ENGLISH GIRL IN GERMANY. By | 7. THe CHIEF AGENTS IN THE CRUC! 
the Author of “Moravian Life in the FIXION. By J. B. Ficcis, M.A. 
Black Forest.” 

8. THE Story oF A New Exopus. 


3 Monry or Lire. A Tale of the City the Author of “ The Poor in Paris.” 
g. SAVAGE LIFE IN THE SOUTH SEAS, By 


and Suburbs. By J. HOLDEN PIKE 


4. BEYOND TREATY Limits. Papers on 
Japanese Life. By Mrs. JAYNER. W. Warr Git, M.A. 
5. Cousin Deporan’s WuimM, A New | 10. BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. By the 
Story. By Mary E. SHIPLEY. Author of “Mary Powell. 


The Volumes for 1868—1875 are still on sale, price 7s. 6d. 


*,* Canvassing Bills and Specimen Numbers may be had, on application to the Editor, by 
those friends who are desirous to aid the circulation of the Magazine. 
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SUNSHINE. 


For the Home, the School, and the World. 
i Monthly Illustrated Magazine, for Young People, Family Reading, and Readsrs in General 


Epirep sy THE Rev. W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE D.D. 
Rector of St. Katherine Cree, Leadenhall Street, London. 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 
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YOU A FRIEND OF “ SUNSHINE” ? 





ARE 


If you say No, it is, I am sure, because you have never read a single 
number. Only read one, and I know you will at once resolve to join our large 
and pleasant circle. | 

If, however, you are one of my attached friends, then try to gain more, by 
showing this Canvassing Bill to all your acquaintances. Tell them that any 
bookseller will supply them monthly with Sunshine. I will send you more 
canvassing bills if you write to me for them. e 


THE EDITOR. 








On January |, 1877, No. | of the New Volume, price One Penny. 


S U.N.S.H.I.N E. 





OUR NEW STORIES. 





We have two very attractive Stories for 1877, written expressly for our 
Magazine by our talented friends who for so many years have devoted their 
time and thought to the entertainment of our readers. Their titles are as 
follows :— 


PHILIP DENE, OF DENE’S COURT. By the Author 
of “ Soldier Harold,” “ Arthur’s Victory,” &c. 


GRACIE’S PUZZLE: a Story about Things going Wrong in the 
World. By the Author of “ Dora Selwyn,” “ Little Aline,” &c. 
These Stories will run through the year, and be illustrated by beautiful 
Engravings. 
THE PICTURE STORIES, 


of which ninety-six have now appeared, will be continued. They form a capital 
exercise for the ingenuity of our dear friends, and the girl or boy who gains the 
monthly post of honour achieves no mean distinction among so many clever 
competitors. 

Many other useful and entertaining papers will be found in Sunshine. 





If any one asks you what you would like for a Christmas or New Year’s Gift, or a Birthday 
Present, say, “ Please give me one of the thirteen Volumes of Sunshine.” 


Each Volume is complete in itself, price 1s. 6d. im plain cloth, and gs. 6d. in extra cloth, 
handsomely gilt. The first twelve years are now to be had bound in three handsome volumes, 


58. each. 





WORKS BY THE REV. 


W. M. WHITTEMORE, D.D. 


Second Edition, price 2s. 6d.; bound in cloth antique, printed on toned paper. 
THE PATHWAY OF PEACE; Counsels and Encouragements for the 
Earnest Inquirer. 
Recently published, price 23. 6d.; bound in cloth antique, printed on toned paper. 
PRESSING ONWARD; or, Earnest Counsels for Holy Living. 
WILL YOU DECIDE? or, Decision for Christ ustrated and Enforced. Third 
Edition, price Twopence. 
THE INFANT ALTAR; ©, Hymns and Prayers for Young Children. With 
fourteen Initial Letters, price One Shilling. 
This little volume contains fourteen Prayers and fourteen Hymns, suited to each morning and 
evening of a week. They are written in an exceedingly simple style, adapted to the compre- 
hension ef very young children, 





LONDON: W. POOLE, 124, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
Seld by all Booksellers and Newswe@dore, and at Railway Stalls. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


pam CaEIRAD 25h ee ae 


CuLonoes Ze renedy tunes or Goughe, Gone \ ever disovered. 
Eo it 
cs and snd Grane ate Seana nana Dys ‘ 
{tae only peliiotive ix Nonraipia, Must and Spasms, — 





sia all Le aged age eee rd Cowrvon un mgs seagseme to 1868. e aah weal 
“ bought some Coltis rowne’s Ohlorodyne from . Davenport, 
found it a most 2, will be glad o have halla domon bottles seat a ouee to th sbowe sildess.” 

Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physieiatis that he had reeeived a ‘from Her Majesty’s Consul at 


Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy aay service was CHLORODYNE.”"~ 


Bee Lancet, lst December, 1964, 
OCAUTION.—BEWABE of PIRACY and TMEEATIONS. 
non. Paes Weop stated that Dr, J. Coutts en was 


¥F 

ep a ate ne ee a E ) 

OHLOMODY NE” on Orervhelaing Medien! Tostinony soos 
pineal T. DAVENPORT, $e, GroakIectal Srve, hloeusbury, LONDON. 


FAVOURITE BOOKS BY M. H. HOLT. 


Fora Glen; or, Lilian’s Prayer. Crown 8vo., with Illustrations, and handsomely bound. Price $s. 6d, 
The Light of Fern Glen; or, Lilian Grey. Crown 8v0., tastefully bound, with Four Illustrations. 


Price 3s, 6d. 
Ned's Search, Foolscap 8vo., with Six Illustrations, elegantly bound. Price 2s. 6d. 


Now ready, 
SHILLING SERIES OF JUVENILE GIFT BOOKS. 
Foolscap 8vo., extra cloth, gilt on side and back, with Ilustrations. 


MIMT'S, CRARITY, and its Reward after Many Days. | MILLY’S ERRAND; or, Saved te Save, By Euwa 


LESLIE. 
watky. By bi J. Tomurrson, (By Isosut, THE LOST CHILDREN ; or, A Night’s Adventure. 
DAYS AT MILLGATE; or, Lame Johnny’s 5 Holiday. y H, W, Nicmousow, 


E. MARLBOROUGH & Co,, 81, OLD BAILEY, LONDON. 


BOOKS FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


NEW YEAR'S 
PRESENTS. 


A large variety of attractive and interesting Books, suitable for 
Presentation, may be inspected at the Retail Depositories of 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
London: 68, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 164, Piccadilly. 


























CATALOGUES GRATIS. 





THE USE. OF. THE 


- GLENFIEL 


STARCH Alwaye Soentes 


The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 


The reason why so many are unable to take Cocoa is, that the varieties 
commonly sold are mixed with Starch, under the ee of rendering them 
soluble, while really m them thick, heavy, and ee This 
may be easily detected, for i Cocoa thickens in the tt proves the addi- 
tion of Starch. CaDBURY’s Cocoa Essence is genuine, it Pa therefore 
three times the strength of these Cocoas, and a refreshing beverage like 
Tea or Coffee, 


CADBURY'S | MEXICAN CHOCOLATE 


(In Blue Wrapper) consists only of Fine Cocoa and White Sugar. 
7 FURTHER MPROVEMENTS have lately been added t0 


Reckitt ia oy TAYLOR'S PATENT 
iZek jae; SEWING 


| ; 7 % MACHINE 
BG H U e ~~ abn ae which render it immensely eaperier 


Hk MILY or DRESSMABING porpacy, 

: { Ys % ev bid P s. 

AS Tisxene| in tne Pink . Beforeibuying any other, the Public 
P are requested to SEX this MACHINE 


Laundry ofthe BROKITE & eo 


LiL ASME VEN) Seth | Tovlor's Patent Sewing Machine Go. (Limite), 


fus 
| Blue which is is GREAT DRIFFIELD, or, 97, Cuxarsrps, LONDON. 


OF CHEMISTS & STATIONERS. 
J UDSON’S Magenta, Crimson, Mauve, Brown, Violet, Oanary, 
: 5 Scarlet, . Orange, Green, Black, Blue, Fuce, 
; Purple, Lavender, Pink, _ Slate, Maroon, Claret. | _ 


DYEING AT HOME <-iupsow’ § simple 

useful and effect: , SIXP 

silks, feathers, scarfs, lace, ‘braid, veils, baad . ; , PRICE : ENOE 
kerchiefs clouds, ‘ 4 




















bernonses, Shetland shawls, or 
any small article of dress I . ER BOTTLE. 
few minutes, without soiling ag Pech see SP PER B p 


A Sixpenny Bottle of Magenta or Violet is enough 
to Dye a Child’s Dress or Twenty Yards of Bonnet 
Ribbon in Ten Minutes, without soiling the hands. 














